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AZAMOARB. 


PART I. 


GEOGBAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


Azamgakh,^ a districfc in the Benares division, is bounded on the north by 
Boundaries, area, the river Gogra, which separates it from the, Gorakhpur 
district, and by the Fyzabad district of Oudh ; on the east 


by the Ballia and Glrizlpur districts ; on the south by Ghazipur and Jaunpur : 
and on the west by Jaunpur, Snltanpnr, and Fyzabad. The adjoining sub- 
divisions of surrounding districts are : in Fyzabad, tahsil Tdnda ; in Gorakh- 
pur, parganahs Dhurifipfir and*Ohilliip6r of tahsil Bansgaon, and Salempur 
of tahsil Deoria ; in Ballia, parganahs Sikandarpur West® and Bhad^on 
of tahsil Basra ; in Ghdzipur, parganah Zahurabad of tahsil Korantadib, 
Pachotar and Shadiabad of tahsil Gb&zipur, and Bahariabad and Kbanpur 
of tahsil Sayyidpur ; in Jaunpur, two of the tappbs (Ohandwak and Pisdra) 
of tahsil Kardkat, tappa Saretnd and parganah Haveli Jaunpur of tahsil 
Jaunpur, and Angli of tahsil Kutahan ; and in Sultanpur, tahsil Kadirpur. 
Azamgarh extends from 25'’38' to 26®27' north latitude and from 82‘’43' to 
east longitude.® It is of very irregular shape, bu t may still be said to 
form a compact block of country, diagonals drawn through the middle 
of which vary in length from 40 to 65 miles. The total area of the district, 
according to the latest official statement, is 2,147*4 square miles. Its total 
population, according to the recent census (1881), is 1,604,654, or about 747'2 
persons to the square mile. But of area and population full details will be 
given in Part III. of this notice. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divided 


Administrative sab- into five tabsils or sub-colleetorates. These are again sub- 
divisions. divided into fifteen parganahs. The jurisdictions of civil 

and criminal justice are the two mnnstfis with one subordinate-judgeship, and 


*This is the official spelling, the name meaning “ A’vam’s fort”; vide postp.S. This 
notice is based upon the Settlement Eeport (|677) by Mr, J. R. Reid, C.S., which is a 
gazetteer in itself, and a mine of information upon everything that concerns the district, 
both in its modem and its p.ast history. The standard authorities on each subject, hovrever, 
have been consulted, such as Blochmann’s jifa-i-Akbari } Gl.idwin's rf/t/o; Sir H. Af. Biliot’s 
Races of the North-Westetn Provinces and his Histort/ of India; the Census Reports of 1817, 
1853, 1865, 1872, and 1881 ; with others too numerons to. mention here. The contribntions of 
local officers have been acknowledged in the footnotes and in the preface. » Siknndarpnr 

East belongs to tahsil Bansdih. s For the extreme limits of the district the following 

latitudes and longitudes htive been kindly supplied by Mr. J, B. N. Hennessy, Deputy Super- 
intendent, Great Trigonometrical Survey of India ; 

/ T«*. 1 


Bor lb 


t Lat. ... 26'’-26'.50'’ 

I Long. ... 62‘’-59'-26'' 

„ .. (Lat. ... 23‘>37'-51'' 

Soutn jLong. ... saMK-SI" 

These values have been taken from the Indian 


( Lat. 

? Long, 
r Lat. 

( Long. 

Atlas sheets Nos, 87 


East 

West 


se'-is'-s" 

83‘’.68'.69" 
26°-8''2S‘' 
82°-43'-3l” 

S E. (i), 88, and 103, 


The longitudes have been reduced to G. T. S. value of Madras by deducting 1' 9", to which o 
correction of S' so" is ieq.uired to reduce to the most recent value of Mndrsis, 
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the 23 police circles,^ respectively. The relative positions of the various tahsils, 
mnnsifis, and ihunas ; Ibo area, population, aod revenue of the tahsils ; and the 
names of the sixteenth-century parganahs from which those tahsils are descoud- 


e(J may bo gathered at a glance from the following table j— 


Tahsil. 

Parganah. | 

Included by 
he A'in-t-/id- 

Land IJ 
revenue | 

V.rca in 

1881. 

Total 
popula- 
tion in 
1881. 

In the police c 
iurisdiction of 

In the 
:ivl] ju» 

lait (IGdG) ill 
mahdl. 

in j 
1881-82.* 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

risiUc* 
lion o£ 

Deogfion ... 

Deog&on ... 

Dcogdon ... 

Bs. 

1,25,693 

199 

388 

116,322 

Deognon nnd 

^ P A 

Ditto 

Belhabans... 

Bclliabdna ... 

45,037 

61 

246 

39,884 

Bnrda, 

Tnnra. 

1 ^ s 

Ditto ... 

Bela Daulat- 

) ( 

1,13,342 

127 

441 

84,219 

M ebuagar. 

* < 

•O bfl 

Azamgnrh 

abad. 

Nizdmabad 

> Kizdma- i 
) bad. C 

2,93,602 

314 

305 

278,611 

K 0 t w d 1 i, ■ 

75 O 

(Nizdm- 

abad.) 

Mdhul ... 

hldhul ... 

Negun, and 

2,19,646 

259 

168 

167,698 

Gambblrpur, 
Nizdmabad, 
nnd Nardi 
Mir, 

Fowdi and 

u 

c3 

to 

H 

es 

Y< 

X)lttO 

• 

AtraulU ... 

parts of An- 
gli and Suc- 
borpur. 
Eauria .. 

95,484 

116 

100 

96,026 

Dtddrganj. 

Atraulia. 

O 

(M 

CO 

a 

9 

Ditto 

Eauria „. 

Eauria ... 

47,548 

60 


48,422 

Aliraula. 

S 

Sagei ... 

Sagri „ 

Sagri • ... 

1,72,192 

229 


178,533 

Sagri, Bau- 

rS 

CS 

rO 

Ct 

Ditto ... 

Gopdlpur ... 

Gopdlpur ... 

43,221 

64 

598 

49,844 

ndpdr and 
Ecndrdpur. 
Mabardjganj. 

Ditto „. 

Gliosi 

Ghasi,Chake- 

1,37,326 

166 

IS 

125,866 

Dohri and 

a 

Ditto 

Nalbupur .. 

ear, 

Nathupnr 

71,666 

121 

521 

93,198 

Ghosi. 

Madhuban. 

a 

* 

1 ® 

Muliamma- 

Muhamma- 

Muhammada- 

2,66,111 

307 

60 

238,442 

Muhammad- 

dabad. 
Ditto ,. 

bad. 

Man N d t 

bad. 

Mau 

18,531 

2S 

371 

21,343 

abad. 

Man. 

Ditto . .. 

bbanjan. 
Chiridkot .. 

. Chiridkot ., 

. 59,99' 

1 73 

63 

60,557 

Chiridkot. 

» 

1 °° 

Ditto 

Kary&t Mit 
tu. 

- Ear jdt Mitts 

, 17,33 

’ 23 

3( 

1S|07£ 

Jabdndganj. 

J ^ 

Ja 

Total .. 

• 


17,26,58 

2,141 

293 

1,604,664 




At the time of the compilation of the Ain-i~AJcbari the whole of the area 


Changes ’ th comprised in the present district of Azamgarh formed part 

sub-dtTisions. of the siiba of Allahabad and of the sarkars of Jaunpur 

and Ghazipur. Of the latter sarkar, however, but one 
parganah the small one of Belhabans- -belonged to the limits of the present 


From this estimate the subordinate jurisdictions of 4 out-posts or fourth-class stations have 
been excluded. ^ a Xhe figures in this column are as supplied by the Collector ; the total 
exceeds that given in the census returns of 1881 (Form XXI.) by Ba. 1,882. The dillorcDCCS 
are in parganahs Deogaon, Gboti, Nathiipur, and Muhammadabad. 
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MShul. 


district. Tbe new parganabs not fonnd io tbe Ain-i-ABan arc two on/y, 
Hahnl and At'raulia. It is only since tbe cession that Mahal has been designa- 
ted by the namejtja?'^ra«fl/i / prior to that period it was known only as a ialul-i. 

Bnt its existence at all as a fiscal sub-division dates no earlier 
than the middle of the last century, M-hen it came to be re- 
garded as a separate revenue jurisdiction, owing to the large number of tappas 
and estates,— chiefly in parganahs Hegdn, Angli and f^urharpur,— -that had 
come into the hands of the Saiyid family of Mahul Tlie ancestor of tho 
family was Saiyid Ahsan, called Akhund Mir. He is said to have lived in tho 
time of the Emperor Akbar, to have come in some official capacity to this 
part of the country, and to have taken up his residence at Saiyidpur,^ a village 
in the west of the present parganah of Mahul. From his descendant in tho 
sixth generation, Suittin Jahnn, three branches of Saiyids took their rise. 
To Hbdn Jahan and Mokarram Jahan, representing one of these, in 1731, 
gome confiscated villages in parganah Surharpur (in Oudh), which adjoined 
parganah Nogdn, were assigned under an imperial /nmon ; and, in 1733, 
a contract for tho revenue of tappas Sumbhadih .and Kbarannda was entered into 
by Khan Jahan. Those tappas came afterwards to be known as Ibo modern tappa 
of Powai, from tho village of that name, w’herc this branch of tho family solllcd 
and throw up a largo mud-fort, tho ruins of which still exist. But the most promi- 
nent member of tho family seems to have been Shamshsid Jahtin, who, under tho 
title of raja of Miihui, held a contract for tho revenue of a very largo area in par- 
ganalis Hcgfin and Angli. Ho seems to have attained to cousidoraWe iij/luence, 
and in 1750 we find him joining, as saminddr of Mahn), in ll)o struggle botweou 
tho Nawab iYazir (S.'ifdar Jang 'and Ahmad Khan Bangasli. After tho iniirclcr 
of Shamshiid Jalum’s son and successor, DiJur Jahhu, tho ialuka was resumed 
by the Oudh Government, and divided into si.x ztlaa.' 

The modern parganah of Atraulia owes its origin to tho oflbrls mado by tho 
Pulwar families to establish tahikas. One of these, B.alwant 
{5inh, succeeded so far that his acquisitions were mado into a 
separate parganah. This, the modern Atraulia parganah, was chiefly carved out 
of T ilahani, and both names were given to it in the early settlements. One j)ar- 
ganah of the dial; esar— has been merged in tho modern pargaiwh 

of Ghosi. In tho c.irly English settlements wo find, inilced, 

•a third sub-division of the area of these two old pargamdis 
of Ghosi and Chakesar under the name of Udnka Siirajpur, but this has now 

' Often sreH snd prr.noniicc J S.xi.lrnr. Tliv cn-rcct is 

» Tho v-oril a.< that n-cJ to cxprc/s the verjf much t.irgcr divnioiia of hrlt.ju tif.ilj , 

cvatlimted at the cc< t-'u. 


Atratilin. 


Gho'i. 
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disappeared. If we-excludo Mdhul and Deogaon, tlie tract of country wliicli is 
included witbiu tlio thirteen parganahs mentioned in column 2 of the statement 
above, probably tallies closely with the tract which boro their names, in 1596, 
and the now extinct parg<anahs Tilahani and Chakesar. But the third parganah 
of Deogaon tahsil — Bela Daulatabad —of course appears in the ^in under 
the name of the Niziimahad parganah, from which it was only severed since the 
commencement of the current settlement. Maliul, as we have seen, includes 
portions of Surharpur and Augli, ns well as the whole of Negiin; and Deogaon, 
owing to alterations in the boundary between Azamgarh 
Deogaon. Jaunpur made at the fifth settlement (under Regula- 

tion IX. of 1833', differs considerably from that parganah as it stood in 1596, 
and again at the cession in ISOl. Chakld Azamgarh w'as the name by which 
the greater part of the district was known when it came under British rule. 

Ch fid A h 1772, the date of the appointment of the first 

chalMddr, the parganahs iueluded in it had been in the 
possession of the so-called rajas of Azamg.arh, wliose history dates from at 
least 1 665, when one of them, A’zam, founded the present chief town of the 
district, .which boars his name. The history of the family will be given here- 
after 5 here we are only concerned with it so far as it worked changes in the 
nomenclature and constitution of the sub-divisions. Under the first article of 


the treaty concluded between Nawdb Sa’adat Ali Khan and the Governor- 
General on the 10th of November, 1801, cha'kld Azamgarh, taluka Mahul,^ and 
parganah Mau Natbhanjan were ceded to the East India Company, and were 
included in the new Britisii district of Gorakhpur. 

At the beginning of 1820, parganahs Deogaon, Niz6mabad, Mahul, 
Kauria, Tilahani, Atraulia, and Gopdlpur were transferred from the Gorakh- 
pur collectorate to Jaunpur ; and parganahs Sagri, Ghosi, Chakesar, Suraj- 
pur, Belhdbans, Karyat Mittu, Chiriakot, Muhammadabad, Mau Natbhanjan, 
and Nathupur were transferred to Ghazipur. The former set constituted 
the four tahsfls of Deogaon, Nizfimabad, Mahul and Koelsa ; the latter those 
of Sagri, Ghosi, Chiridkot and Muhammadabad. Until the present district was 
formed, on the 18th of September, 1832, an Azamgarh deputy collectorate was 
in existence, at least from the year 1823. This deputy collectorate consisted 

* Mahul was ceded exclusive of taluka Oril. It may be worth while to note here that 
2B villages belonging to the Fyzabnd district are still included in parganah Mahul. Twelve «f 
these constitute the Oril mahal ; twelve the Hamanpur mahal ; and one, Usaraha, is a mnhfil 
by itself. In Atraulia parganah is similarly included one Fyzabad village, Oeodih, of par- 
gnnah Surharpur, On the other hand there are fourteen Azamgarh villages (12 of Atraulia 
and2_ol Mdhul parganahs) included within the Fyzabad district. One would suppose that 
a rectiiicatioa of district boundaries might be ciTcctcd with adrautage. 



AZAMaARH. 

of the jauupur parfc of the area transferred, in 1820, from Gorakhpur, except 
Deogaon.^ Mr. Thomason, who afterwards became Lieutenant-Governor, 
was the first collector nominated, and daring his incumbency the fifth 
settlement was carried out. The eight tahsils into which the parganahs 
had been distributed in 1820, remained practically unchanged® until 1861 
when three of them— the Koelsa, Ghosi, and Ohiridkot tahSls— were abo- 
lished, and the distribution of parganahs became that which is shown in 
the statement on page 3, with the single exception that Bela Daulatabad 
was, as already mentioned, a part of Nizamabad, and remained so until quite 
recently. 


Besides the fifteen parganahs, the history of which we have been consi- 
dering, two other parganahs — Bhaddon and Sikandarpur — formed part of tho 
Azamgarh district, from its creation until November 1st, 1879. They were then 
transferred from A-zaragarh and added to those of the o/d JBallia sub-division 
of the Ghazipur district, to constitute the present Ballia district. These two 
parganahs are usually referred to as ‘ the permanently-settled parganahs of 
Azamgarh,’ in reports and references made to that district as it stood before 
they were severed from it. 


District staff. 


The limits within which original civil jurisdiction is exercised by the 
subordinate judge and the two mnnsifs, are shown in the 
last column of the table on page 3. To the first is 
assigned the single and most southern tabsil of Deogaon ; to the Azamgarh 
mnnsif the Azamgarh and Mabul tahsils ; aud to the Muhammadabad-Gohna 
mnnsif those of Mubammadabad^ and Sagri. . The highest judicial authority 
is the judge, who decides appeals, both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases 
on commitment from the magistrate. The magisterial and revenue courts are 
those of the magistrate-collector and bis subordinate staff, consisting as a 
rule of two covenanted officers, two deputy magistrato-colleotors, tho fivo 
tabsfld&rs, and three special* (native) magistrates. The other principal civil 
officials are the civil surgeon and his native assistant, tho district superinloiident 
of police, the district engineer, the sub-deputy opium-agent, the deputy in- 
spector of schools, and the postmaster. Azamgarh is a purely civil station, the 
nearest military cantonment being that of Benares, at a distance of about 56 
miles by road. 

*Thf8 somewhat obscufc period of the district history has heen very fully treated by Mr. 
Kcid, to whose settlement report (p. 187) the reader is referred. »Tho only olmngo was 

that Mnu pargsnsih was (apparently at the fifth settlement) transferred from the Chiriakot to 
the Maharamadabad tahsil "The correct name of this tnlisil is apparently, Muham. 

mad^ad-Gohno, but the latter portion of the name has been almost entirely dropped. 
♦Honorary. 
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If an)' sliapo can be assigned to tho district, it is Ibat of a rough liexagonal 
Physical fcatuTCB ; fig«ro. Included in tho Gogra-Gnngcs DoAb, and thoreforo 
general appearance. ^ of fjjQ great Gangctic plain, tho surface of tho 

country is generally even, except where it is broken by tho deop-cut rivers and 
streams that carry off the natural drainage. To the south of the Gogra a 
very gentle slope to tho south-east begins, and, conforming lo it, the main 
drainage-cbanncls run in an easterly and soulb-eastcrly direction. Most of 
the streams bavo a running bodj* of water only in tbo rains. The largo marSlios 
aind lakes that dot the surface of tho land are tho most prominent objects in 
tho landscape. No general description of its natural features can bo given 
which would bo quite appHcablo to tiio district as a whole, 
i)e d^i'dcVintoTwo widely different tracts being found within its limits. -For 
mam sections. purpose, howcvcr, of this notice two main sections, tho 

southern and the northern, may bo distinguished. It will bo convenient to deal 
with tho southern main section first, and in doing so wo follow the order adopt 
ed in the settlement report. This southern section, then, has tolorsibly uniform 
features, and belongs to tbo hangar or up-lying part of tbo Gangotic plain, the 
geological formation of which is supposed to have arisen from marine estuary 
deposits.^ The second, or northern, section maybe again sub-divided into two 
well-marked varieties, the hangar or uplying knd, and tho kachhdr or newer 
alluvial land of the Ohhoti Sarju and Gogra valleys. The difference between 
the hangar of the northern and southern main sections of the district lies, not' 
in the geological formation of tho underlying strata, but in their superficial 
features and in tho nature of the prevailing soil.. The kachhdr, on the other 

„ . hand, is of fluvial formation, and only found in the valleys 

Boundary between , . r 

these uottb and south of the two rivers just mentioned. The line of separa- 

sections. between these main sections is not very distinctly 

marked, but may be said to run from west to east, at a distance varying between 
one and five miles south of the Kunwar river and then of the Tons below the 
point of junction of the Kunwar with the latter river. The area of the south- 
ern section is about 925 square miles, and of the northern 1,222. 

The southern section of the district is a series of narrow parallel strips 

The main southern of country, which lie longitudinally west and east. These 
section; a system of are divided from each other by lines of swamp, and, after 
dtaiuBge basins, outlets from the swamps, become well defined, by ndlas 

or deep-cut channels. While the drainage lines are in the initial stage of swamp, 
the country in their neighbourhood is, during the rainy season, little better 

^ Fi(te Bhahjah&npur notice, p. 32. 
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than a largo shallow lake. As tho outlets work eastward and become deeper, the 
country within immediate reach of them is umch more rapidly and effectively 
drained. But in the table-land betw’een their deepened beds new catchment 
basins and drainage systems are formed, "which also oud eventually in ndlas and 
well-defined watercourses. Hence, although the east side of this section of the 
district is on tho whole better and more rapidly drained than the west, exten- 
sive marshy tracts are not wanting there also. 


Daring the hot season these swamps are dry or nearly so, but in the rainy 
consisting of season, when, as wo have seen, they spread over consider- 
able areas, the land along their edges and within reach of 
them is largely sown with rice, while beyond the depth at which cultivated rice 
can grow there is generally a fringe of wild -rico itinni) and rushes (mrai). 
From the swamps tho surplus water flows off sluggishly, ancf is ifarther impeded 
by the irrigation dams wbioh at short intervals have been thrown across". 'r:Dur- 
ing the hot months the swamps completely dry up, except that a little wa^er 
usually remains in the deep holes in front of these dams ; and in these the fisll’ 
lodge, until tho water becomes shallow enough for them to bo easily caught. 
The deep channels (ndlas) in which the outlets from the swamps end contain 
a running stream only in the rainy season. The chief drainage lines (swamps 
and streams) that traverse this portion of the district are tho Gangi, the Udanti, 
the Dona, the Besu, the Loni, the Mangai, and the Bhainsahi. They are 
and their outlets, merely mentioned here ; the proper place for describing 
the ndlas. courses will be amongst the rivers and streams in a 

future paragraph. Nor is it necessary here to do more than refer to the exist- 
ence of the more extensive depressions which may he termed lakes (tdl'f and 
are distinct features in the country. Their names and some account of them 


will be given later on. 

Even in this tract, which may he called a system of swamps and streams, 
Upper portion of upper portions are fairly well raised, and the higher 
• the drainage basins, spots have naturally been selected for the sites of villages 
and hamlets. Near them are usually found tracts and scattered plots of land 
on which ordinary crops can be raised and groves planted, but those tracts are 
never very extensive. They either run into low-lying ground, which is gene- 
rally cut up into rice fields, or they are interrupted by waste tracts, which, 
although on much the same level as themselves, are from the excess of saline 
matter^ in the soil useless for cultivation. These all but treeless tracts of 
waste and rice-land present during the hot months a very unpleasing, desolate 
landscape. 
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In the lower paris of llio driilniigo basins — in tlio oast of parganab Dco- 
Lowcr poriiou o£ pavganub Bolliabans, in Ibo soutb of pnrganabs 

the drainnijc iisisiHP. Karyat Mitlii and Cbirisikot, and in Ibo south-east of par- 
ganab Mubammadabad— we find fewer marsljcs and rico-lands; Ibo tracts upon 
winch Ibo various spring and autumn crops arc cultivated arc more continuous ; 
hamlets aro move numerous and nearer to each other; and the country is better 
wooded. This improved aspect results naturally from the bettor and moro rapid 
drainage of this part of tbo country; but the area thus favorably situated forms 
only a small proportion of tbo whole soutborn section of the district. In parts 
of it, too, where reh has exuded and whore ravines have cut up tbo surface, 
roraoviug the upper fertile soil, barren tracts arc found. A pleasing example of 
perseveranco in overcoming difficulties is afforded by tbo treatment of these 
ravine lands. Tbo agriculturist seeks, by throwing embankments across the 
ravines, to stop the flow of the drainage, and this serves the double purpose of 
checking the erosion of tbo uplands and storing a supply of water for irrigation. 
Behind the embankments, in all except unfavorable seasons, fair crops, mostly 
of rice, reward the industry of the people. 

Turning to the northern section wo find, as already stated, two distinct 

. kinds of country, tbo hangar or old alluvial deposits — diffor- 

Thc uorthern sec- . , , . . 

tion consists of two mg only on tho suriaco from tbo soutljcrn mam section 

distinct tracts . just described — and the iac/i// dr or newer alluvium. Tho 

former occupies, continuously, tbo whole of tbo west sido of this nortUovn sec- 
tion, and all tbo centre of it except the north margin. It 
also occupies a portion of tbo oast of tho section, but a stretch 
of IcacJiIidr country, from 3 to 5 miles in breadth, cuts off tbo north-eastern cor- 
ner of the hangar tract from tbo rest. This detached piece of hangar contains 
most of parganabs Gbosi and ilatbupur and a small bit of parganah Mubam- 
madabad. The main hdngar tract, Avhieb throughout its entire length abuts 
,upon the southern section of tho district, contains two entire parganabs, At- 
raulia and Kauria, and parts of six others — namely, Mahul, Nizdmabad, Mu- 
bammadabad, Mau Ndtbbanjan, Sagri, and Gopdlpur, 

The northern part of the district is not, like the south, divided into natural 
• Its drainage sys- Sections of regular form. Tbo chief drainage channels in it 
tem and streams Kunwar, Ungri, tbo Majhui, the Tons, the Silani, 

the Suksui, the Kaydr, the Cbhoti Sarju, the Pharai, the Basnai, and a name- • 
less chain of narrow shallow swamps which drains the centre of parganah Sagri. 
These will be more particularly described hereafter. With the exception of 
the Sagri swamps and the upper swampy parts of the Ungri, Silani, Suksui, 


(1) The hangar. 
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xl is l) 0 l»vcnn tliron and foiir inilos. Aftor Iho Wfurcnfion of iho Bnclramraa 
and Gh]\oH f?avju, flic lattor flows soii}.l)ward in a somewhat irregular course 
fhrnnph Hio lacWtr count rj. Hero also traces of old river-beds abound, some 
silled lip, olhers still deep. But this part of tho iac/Mr enjoys comparative 
immunity from immdation. The whole l-acUtir country is probably formed 
from doposils of I lie Goijrn, loft by that river when its mainstream, or a largo 
branch of it, flowed more to tho south than the present channel. Among, tbo 
most remarkable features of this tract aro Ibo three great lakes that lie within 
it : these will he doscrilied in a subsequent paragraph, 

Tho hnehhar of tho Gogra lies in tho north of parganahs Ghosi and Nathii- 
Tlw hachh&r of !’'’•*> oast of tlio tract jnsfe described, and bas very 

the Ctofirii. similar characforisfics. There can bo no doubt that it also 


was formed of deposits left by |bo Gogra, as tbo channel of that river at vari- 
ous periods of its history shifted northwards or became diminished in size. 
Tho higliost parts of this tract aro gonorally found along or near the river. Be- 
tween these higher lands near tho river and lliobaiik that marks tbo terminatioii' 
of tho btlnffftr uplands, tlioro is a gradual slope back from tbo river to a line of 
depression under tbo hangar. Part of this depression gonorally contains water, 
at least in tbo rainy reason, and in tho middle of Natbupnr tbo. depression 
widens out into a largo lake— tho Ratoi Tul— which is connootod with tho Gogra 
by an outlet to tlio eastward, known as tho Haha. Tlicso, however, will be fur- 
ther described later on. 

Tho average height of tho district above sea-level is 255 feet; and the 
following arc tbo principal Groat Trigonometrical Survey 
IloSgins. stations in the district, with the latitude and longitude of 

each and the height above moan sca-lcvoi ; — 


Tnlisil. 


Knnio of station. 


Latitude. 


Longituctc. I Height in feet. 


Sagrl ••• Biiiriaganj 

Ditto .« Bani&p&r 

Muliaromadabad ... BhiuBr 

— Chit Bisrfiin 


Deogaon 


... Samenda 
... Kharakpur 


20‘’-12'-0-57'' 83°-16'-23-13" 

83®-25'-29-«" 
2(}®.5'*1'J-87" 83®-26'-25 82" 

26®'54''-2'81'' 83°-2C'-.8 68'' 

26®-Q'-23 97" 83“-Ifi -67’8B" 

25®-B0'-8*73" 83“-l6 -IS'Se" 
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No rcconisof Uio hijihrsi ami lowest lovols in the district can bo given,* but tho 
following bench-marks anay bo nionUoneii’ ; — 
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much less than the other two. la fertilifjr jiadsa is much mferfor to matu/df 
andiaraiL . 

_ In the northern section of the district the prevailing soil is loam, a" mixture 
and ffi) in the north. sand, but chiefly sand. The people irnmv it as 

and there is a very light variety called Wttt. The 

origin of both these words is evidently hdhtf sand. But clay soils and rice- 
lands, are. found also in the northern section, although in smaller areas. The 
last are met with in and near the swamps and lakes. There are much more 
sxtensive stretches of cultivation in the north than in the south, and the blanks 
>f waste-land are smaller; while the country is studded with hamlets and well- 
vooded with mango-groves. 


Considered with reference to their crop-bearing capacities, the soils of the 

Classification of divided into two great classes— the rice-lands 

soils as crop bearers (iidri, dhanao, dhanka}') and those bearing sprin<r and other 

into <n rice land ., , , , ,, . ” 

crops {hajyinsj\ In the first is included the land on which 

ice alone is the staple crop j to the second belongs that used for early autumn, 

ugaroane and winter crops. There is some rice-land which is treated as 

arjins land | but it consists of small patches lying round little hollows within 

he hdrjins area, or of fields where the two classes of land meet. But, as a rule, 

ice-land is treated as a distinct class of land from the better raised tract upon 

'hioh-other crops are raised. Within the rice area the quality of the land 

aries with the natural character of the soil and the water-supply. Clean clays 

matiydr and karaif) yield the best crops, but the stickiness of one of thorn 

jaratZ) makes the planting out of the crop a somewhat arduous operation. 


he inferior rice soils are those which are mixed with reh salts, and being gene- 
rally on high level softer from want of water. In the hmjins area the distinc- 
and (2) horjins tion which the people draw is between (a) the laud round 
land, which U aga^n between the hamlets, which receives regularly the best 
pjjlo, ‘ labor and manure available and is called per, and (6) that 


■ which consists of the outlying fields and is called pd/o. These terms are nob 
universally applied to harjws land only; but in some parts, especially in the south 
of the district, the hatjins land is spoken of generally as per, the other term, 
pdlo, being applied to the rice-land. This, however, is not the case in the np- 
lyin^ coan*try, where pdlo means /larjins lands at a distance from the hamlets. 
Pcrljorresponds to the 6dra and yatt/idni of the central and upper Doiib and 

irnthB settlement report it is balsundard; the word is given in Elliot's SnpnI. Glo.ss, 


halui means simply 

JSt S Wd^orRoKand (sersVahjahfinp« ncUce, p. 7> 
crops. 


* All sorts of 
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western Oadh, the goenr or goind andyamoi^ of eastern Ouclh;® and the hldrwa 
of Bandelkhand. Per is Hindi for the trunk and main- branches of a tree, 
while pilo or palair is said to mean the outl 3 nng -shoots. They seem therefore 
to he used metaphorically as names for soils, the hamlet being regarded as the 
stem. The term palo is also found in the neighbouring districts of eastern 
Oudh, where an Arabic equivalent, fard,^ is also commonly used to express the 
worst class of land, the rent of which is sometimes paid in kind or by a low 
money-rent. In this district the middle class of land, elsewhere known as the 
second circle or manjha (majJia), is not represented, but to compensate for this 
there are numerous subdivisions in each of the two main classes, as, for instance, 
koirdr, the name given to market-garden land,* 

According to the recent census Azamgarh included in its area, in 1881, 
Barren waste, 540*7 square miles of barren land.® In this, however, three 
tfsar, f e/i, &o. kinds of barren lands are shown — waste 177,169 acres), 

lands covered with water (13*2,972 acres), and sites of towns and villages (35,293 
acres). It is with the first kind, the waste of 276*8 square miles, that we are 
here concerned.® These waste tracts are generally on a comparatively high 
level, and during the dry months the saline efflorescence called reh covers the 
ground with a puffy crust of brownish dust. Even where it does not coat the 
surface, the soil may be infected with it. Such lauds bear no more useful 
vegetation than a brownish-colored grass known as dsaraili, the sharp points of 
whoso leaves, like prickles, protrude through the efflorescence. But other causes 
than re?i must be sought to explain the great extent of \vaste lands ; among 
these may be counted the action of the drainage channels in removing the 
upper fertile soil. There is little land in the waste tracts which has a really, 
clean soil ; and that little consists of small detached pieces, easily recognised by 
the dark green, comparatively strong grasses with which they are covered. 

The general name of dsar is applied to the waste, whether infected with reh 
or not; but it is a mistake to assume that all the waste is irreclaimahly barren. 

. In proof of this wo have the well-known fact that patches of ground on which 

Of Arabic derivation, signifying “ paying a cash rent," as opposed to ‘rent in kind’ 
(which was paid on poorer and uncertain land's). ^ It is not meant that these 

terms are confined to the tracts mentioned. ® Fard primarily' means a written 

statement or list oxiA Jardikdsht is a common expression for a statement of a tenant’s cultivation. 
The three terms of Arabic derivation are jamai, bauJi, aaifarda. The first has been explained 
in the note above ; bouli is evidently from haul, an agreement, and signifies land commanding a 
money rent according to agreement. * Settlement report, p. 212. ® The Adminis- 

tration Report of the Board of Revenue for tSsO-Sl (1888 /asft) gives a slightly smaller total 
barren area, or 639*7 square miles ; the details given in the text are taken from this report and 
make up the total just given. ® Ihe proportion of barren to total area is very large in 

Azamgarh as compared with Basti and Gorakhpur, the other two tempurarily-settled districts 
of the Benares division. Gorakhpur had only Gii'9 square miles of barren area out of a total 
of 4,598*1 ; Bitsti has 309*8 out of 2,762*8 j while Azamgarh had 540*7 out of 2,147*4. 
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single channel and prevented from moving to one side or the other. This is, in 
The gorge at Doh- fact, the onlj part of its course in front of Azamgarh in 
which the channel is persistent. Everywhere else the river 
has to deal, at least on one side, with the soft sandy deposits which it has itself 
formed. When in flood an enormous volume of water passes down the Gogra, 
and in most parts of its course there are at that time minor channels current 
in addition to the main one. It is easy to understand, therefore, that in a period 
Changes in the of jears the main stream oscillates a good deal within the 
channel. valley. The stream sometimes shifts suddenly into one of 

the minor channels, hut generally, if there is diluviou of the banks, changes in 
the channel are gradually worked out. At the present time the area in this 
district within which the river oscillates is from two to sis miles in breadth ; 
but it seems scarcely possible to trace with certainty the causes that provoke 
its changes. 

The facts stated above seem to show the futility of the attempts that have 
•futility of attempts 1° recent years been made to turn the river at some points 
to turn the Gogra. jjjjg district. Obstacles put down in the river’s bed, 

where it runs through its own deposits, will either be disregarded by it or 
avoided by a slight deviation to one side or the other. If, on the other hand, 
the river is running against solid b&ngar deposits, these rarely require aid ia 
resisting it ; or, if unable to resist it, they are not likely to become so by .iny 
help we can afford to give them. The way in which, in some instances, the 
credit due to the kankar reefs of the old alluvium in stopping the encroachments 
of the stream has been given to sal stakes and bamboo faggots is amusing, to 
say the least of it. Moreover, it is necessary to bear in mind that a change, 
either natural or enforced, in one part of the river’s course may be very tem- 
pqary and have au injurious effect in some other part. 

The deposits of the Gogra are mostly sand. The clay silt which it 
throws down occurs chiefly in, small patches, has never much depth, and 
is generally deposited in depressions. The sediment left by the floods, 
mostly sand-laden, which sometimes spread over large areas of the bet- 
. ter-raised lands in the valleys, is often very injurious. Regarding the 
recent acUon of the Gogra Mr. Reid wrote, in 1877, as follows:-^ 

" Recently the Gogra showed some tendency to return to its old channel 
.. close to the bdngar country. During three or four years 
of the Gogm. previous to 1 872 it ent away a good deal of the high land 

» Settlement report, p. It. 
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on its edge, and topping the bank, its spill-water spread across the country to 
the southward, covering the surface with sand and leaving the seeds of what 
soon became a dense jungle of high grass and tamarisk. To tliis is due the 
small proportion of cultivated land in the kachhdr of the Gogra. Three or 
four deep ndlas also were excavated by it in the same direction. Through these 
large rapid streams flowed into the Ratoi Tal, and out again into the Gogra by 
the Hdhd. The deeper parts of the lake have become shallower from the depo- 
sits of silt thrown down by the current, while a large area on the west and north 
sides of the lake has been covered with sand and raised above its ordinary flood- 
level.” Durinor the last three years the river has been rising above its banks, 
and the effect has'been to slightly diminish the area of the district.^ 

The river is used very little for irrigation, and in places whirlpools render 
Irrigation and na- navigation dangerous for country boats ; but it is still, 

. vigation. . probably always will be, more or less of a highway, 

both westward and eastward, for the carriage into the north half of the district 
of food-grains, salt, tobacco and some other kinds of merchandise. The largest 
tonnage of vessels used is slated by the Collector to be 1,000 maunds. Theim-^ 
port traffic is still very considerable, but the traffic eastward is less than it was 30 
or 4-0 years ago ; the reasons for this will be more conveniently given when we 
consider the trade of the district.^ It is sufficient here to note that few boat- 
men of Dohri and the other river ports now travel beyond Patna, whereas most 
of the older, men will be found to have made in former days many voyages to 
Calcutta. 


, The Chhoti Sarjn® rises in the Fyzabad district and traverses the 
The Chhoti Sar'u ^®*^*'h-west corner of Azamgarh, passing nearly through 
the centre of parganah Atraulia. For about five miles it 
is the boundary between Kauria parganah of this district and the Fyzabad 
district, and (if the settlement map may be trusted) it is joined by the Gadhaia 
ndla, which is a small branch of the Gogra, at the point where its course 
- turns from nearly due east to south. After this junction the united stream 
is still called the Chhoti Sarju, but is in reality a subordinate branch of 
the Gogra. For some way it runs close under the hdngar country of par- 
ganah Gopffipur ; and the country between it and the main stream of the 
Gogra is intersected by several branches of the latter river. These, as well_ 
as the Chhoti Sarju, are nearly dry during seven or eight months of the 


^ Note by Mr. J. G. Laidman, Officiating Collector, 28 th September, 1882 . ^ Sec Part 

III., past. ^ Tbe final vowels of both words are pronounced lung and the name, to be quite 
correct, should be spelt Chhoti Sarju. To avoid excessive correction of proofs fiual vowels uro 
usually priaicd wilhout the long mark over them, as the reader will doubtless have ooticcd. 
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year, but in tbo rainy season tliey are all largo navigable streams. Tarn- 
iug norllivrarci, tho Cbboti Saiju is, at Cbapri on the confines of parwanah 
Gopalpur, absorbed (as already mentioned in the description of the iZudr 
country) into one of the large channels of tlio Gogra. But at Karkhia, a little 
way oast of Ohapri, it again emerges from the Gogra/ and keeps along the 
margin of tho country of parganah Sagri. After fion ing for about two- ' 

thirds of tlio width of the parganah, a branch called the Badraawdn is thrown 
off in a north-east direction towards tho Gogra. Of late years the Badrauwan 
has become a larger and deeper channel than, after the bifurcation, is the 
Cbboti Sarju itself, and it carries back to tbo Gogra a large share of the water 
that leaves the hUtcr at Kavkhia. The country near the Gogra is still inter-; 
seefed by subordinate branches of the river; while that lying baokfrom it, about 
the Cbboti Sarju and the Badrauwan, contains many remains of old river-beds, 
in some of which there is a flow of water in the rains. At Sahroj, a short 

_ way above tho town of Man, the IChboii Sarju is joined 

Junction of too 

Chtioti Sorju and uv tao Ions, and thereafter, down to its Junction with 
the Ganges near Ballia, it is knovm as the Sarjii.^ 
Below Sahroj, it contains a stream of running water at all seasons : above it, 
the bed is dr^' or contains only stagnant water during the dry months of the 


year. 

This river is little used for irrigation, hut the methods adopted, by means 
Trrigation and na- embankments, for obtaining water from this and the other 
Tigation. streams of the district will be fully described in the proper 


place.® It is navigable only daring the rains, and for a short time after it, by 
small vessels with a tonnage of from one to four hundred mannds. Tlie nature 
and extent of the traffic will be fonnd detailed in the part of this notice which 


is concerned with the trade of the district.® 

The Tons,* which is the chief of the remaining streams, takes its rise many 
miles beyond the Azamgarli frontier, in the ivest of the Fyzar 
The Tons district. It flows parallel with tlie Gogra till it enters 

the district, 6 miles north-east of Malml; it is soon after joined by the Majhui on 
the borders of the Nizdmabad parganah, and it flows thence in a verj- tortnons 
course for about 35 miles south-east to the station of Azamgarh: it then runs 
north-east for 8 miles to Birman iu the south of Sagri parganah, and thence 
fioath-east past Muhammadabad to its junction with the Ohhoti Sarju. The 

n Vr" "STthe formed by the & Bisoi an? Se 

Oudh Gazetteer a. 40 ) the Uons is^aia ro n ^ ^ ^ ^ -SaUSnpnr 

£ last nanfe not marke/ on the map, the aborc 

St refer 0 ho Sanction of the Mojhui and Tons in the Azamgarh district. - 
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unilcd slrcani llion flows poutli*sou(h-oast {liroii"h pnrgnnali Mnu Ndtbluinjsin, 
njul n^ain for a pliorl clislunco tlirongli parganuh Uluhainmatlabad; il finally 
passes oat. into Iho Ghazipnr dislrict ; and. after flowing tlirougli and along tlio 
north of Ihnt tUslriclj finds its w.ay into the Ganges in the sonlli ol Ballia. 
Below the junction tho river is known as the Chholi Sarjuor simply Sarjn. The 
only other places of iinporlanco on its h.anks, hosi«lc3 those mcnlionod .above, are 
the towns of Nizamahad and Man. 

For four or five months in the year the stream is said to bo largo enough 
to bear boats of over IflO inaunds burden, but tho iraffio is vor^* slight. In tho 
hot weather the river is fordable in places. Tho banks are stoop and hence tho 
water is littlo used for irrigation. 

The Kunwar, the IJngri, tho Mujhni, tho Silani, the Suksni and tho ICa- 
. y.^ir arc all ntHaonts of the Tons, and join it before it enters 

nna its tnbutsTici. , , , , . /r.. ‘ i .r .. . .. 

the aluhammadabad parganah. Tho Kunwar and alajliui form 
a short ^Y.ay bo^mnd tho confines of Azamgarh ; the Ungri (which joins tho 
Slnjlmi about 4 miles .above tho junction of tho latter with tlic Tons) and such 
of the other drainigc*channcls of the northern section of the district as ulti- 
niatoly join tho Tons take their rise within tho district. Tho courses of these 
streams, however, will bo sufficiently apparent from tho map prefixed to this 
notice. Besides those affiuenis of tho Tons there is a nameless chain of narrow 
shallow swamps draining the centre of parganah Sagri, andulread}' moulioned 
in the description of the northern main section of the district. This chain has 
Wo outlets into tho Tons and one into the Chholi iSarju. 

Between tho Ohhoti Sarju and the Gogra are two streams, the Pharai . 
Tlio Pharai and ^^^^d Basnai, which form within the A/.amgarh district and 
drain the north-cast corner of it (parganahs Nathtipur and 
Ghosi). All three run into, or connect themselves with, the Gogra, but beyond 
the boundaries of the Azamgarh district. 

Tho drjiinage system of tho southern section of the district consists, as , 
^^Sraoll^Blreatna of already mentioned, of swamps and the streams that form 
of the district. outlets. . In the settlement report they are designated 

* lines of swamp and nd!d ’. Three of these, known as the. Gangi, Besu 
and Mangai, reach back into the Jaunpur district, or at least to the ex- 
treme west of this district ; all tho others are formed within Azamgarh. Into 
the Besu flows the Loni on. the borders of this district ; the Dona and Udanti 
unite on the borders and the joint stream falls into the Besu a little to the east- 
•ward in the Gbazipnr district. Thus all these lines (except tho GAngi, Mangai 
and Bhainsahi) may be said to be affluents of the Besu. The Bhainsahi joins the 
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to Gorakhpur /62 miles); and (4j from Dohri to Qlidzipur ^49 miles). These 
are alJ of very old date, but they have been improved, bridged and metalled 
during the last 40 years. They have thus become more easily traversihlo, if 
«6t by foot passengers and pack-cattle, at least by pony carriages or eMas and 
bullock-earls and drays. They are mnch used, not only for Azamgarh traffic, 
but also for that outside trafl5c which passes through Azamgarh to and from the 
trans-Gogra districts. The first and fourth of them tap the Ganges, which is 
still a great highway of commerce; and all of them have now become feeders 
of the East Indian and Oudh and Eohilkhand Railways. Much of the mer- 
chandise that passes over them is transferred to or from the railways. They 
are the main passages oat of the district for the Sugar e.vpoif 9 to the soarfi 
and west, for the indigo and other exports to the cast, and the main passages 
into the district for the imports of raw cotton, cloth, metal and other manufac- 
tured wares. The improvement of the roads above described and their conneo- 
tion with the railways have greatly facilitated traffic and thus given to it a 
general impulse. But no new industry, agricultural or other, has thereby 
been developed. 

The district possesses another metalled road besides those above described. 
The ronds to Be» namely, the Azamgarh and Benares road ; and a raised and 
nates and Fyznbad. bridged road runs from Azamgarh to Fyzabad. However 
useful for administrative and merely local purposes these roads' may be, neither 
of them is much used for general traffic. The latter especially is not only oat 
of the line in which traffic travels by road into and out of the district,' but if 
has also to compete with the Gogra. It was metalled for about 38 miles some 
years ago, but has, very wisely, been again degraded to the rank of an untne- 
talled road. As to the former, the traffic between this district and Beuaves is 
very limited ; and to and from other parts of the country to the east and west 
of Benares the Azamgarh trade seems to Sad Us easiest paths through Jannpur 

and Ghazipur. . 

Throughout the district is a network of unmetalled roads and tracks over- 
Untnetaiied dis- - 'which the local trade is conveyed, and by which district 
trict roads. imports are distributed and exports collected on the maitf 

lines. Some of these have been improved during the last thirty years ; most • 
of them are still little different from what they were then. A great deal of. 
the local trade on these roads is by pack-loads on bullocks, buffaloes, ponies,- 
and human beings. Not many of them bring in or take away outside traffic, 
the -chief exceptions being the tracks leading out of parganah Mdhul to Shilh- 
ganj and Kheta Sar&i in the Jaunpar district, and the tracks which tap the 
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Go^ra al Msilnirfij^auj, Cliajuj, Natnfjor, and ollior jilaccs whore grain ia 
lauded. 

Thoro are altogether elovou cncamping-gvounds on tho principal roads 

iu tho district, which arc all said to bo tho property of tho 

Encatnp5ng-pro\ina5. , , , , . - 

r.amindar.<?. The water obtainable at each is from masonry 

wells and the quality reported good. Other details are shown in tabular form ns 

follows: — 


Name of road. 

Nnmo of encamping- 
ground (or of nearest 
village to it). 

Aren in 
acres. 

From what places aupplica 
arc obtained. 

Jaunpur to Dohri 

Thckhmfin 


A. 

6 

r. p. 

1 .*10 

Thchhmrin. 

Ditto 

Snraenn 

••• 

6 

3 B1 

Gnmidiirpur and Bfini.ki- 

Ditto 

Azamgarh 


6 

3 32 

Ratal. 

Azamgarh city. 

Ditto 

Jfaiipur 

• •• 

a 

3 16 

Jianpur and tho surround. 

Ditto 

Dlinnanli 


13 

0 12 

ing villages, 

Dohri, 

Ghfizipur to Dohri 

Muu 


c 

0 9 

Mnu, 

Ditto 

Ghosi 


12 

a 0 

Ghosi. 

Azamgarh to Ghfizipur ... 

Juhrinfiganj 

• •• 

1 

3 27 

Jahrmfiganj and Chiridkot, 

Ditto 

Sarsena 


2 

0 0 

Chirifikdt and Baihalgani. 

Azamgarh to Bennres ... 

Gumlidili 

*#• 

a 

0 0 

DSIgnnj and tho village 

Ditto ... 

Dcogfion 


7 

3 2C 

itself. 

Dcogiion and L&Igauj. 


ItCBt-IlOUBCS, 


Inspection bungalows (chaukls) are found at Thekbmdn and Dohri on the 
Jnunpur-Dohri road, at Sarsona on tho Azamgarh-Ghazi- 
pur road, at Mau on the Gorakbpur-Ghdzipur road, and at 
Azamgarh on the station roads. There is only one public {dak) bungalow iu 
the district and that is in Azamgarh itself. Native rest-houses {sardis) are- 
found at the following places ; — 


Name of sarii. 

Road on which situated. 

Name of sarfii. 

Road on which situated. 

Thckhm&n ... 

Sar&i Ruui ... 

Jionpur 

Dohri .. 

Ghosi ,,, 

Cliiri&kot 

1 Jaunpur-Dohri ... | 

Ghiizipnr-Gorakbpuc. 

Azamgarh-Ghazipur. 

Dcogaon ,,, 

Muhammadabad ... 
Budhanpur 

Abraula ... 

Azamgarh-Benares. 

Azamgarh-Mau. 

Azamgarh-Fyzabad. 

Didarganj-Koelsa. 


Bridges 


The Tons is bridged at Abraula and twice near Azamgarh on the roads 
to Jaunpur and Ghazipur respectively. The Chhoti Sarju 
is bridged in parganah Sagri by the Azamgarh- Dohri road, 
4a 
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general and destructive frosts are not unknown, and the people remember, by 
the name of the barkd pdld^ a great frost that occurred in January, 1819, by 
winch the spring crops, including barley and wheat, were so much injured that 
a scarcity followed, not less severe than would have been caused by a partial 
failure in the rainfall. In February and March the wind is generally west- 
erly, and sometimes blows with violence. Storms, too, occasionally occur, and 
hail is generally dreaded, at least until the crops are off the ground iu March. 
This, however, very rarely does damage to any extent, and the only hailstorm 
that has left an impression on the people took place in February, ISIS. 
According to their story, it passed over a considerable part of Azamgarh, 
destroying the crops utterlj'j and the losses it caused no doubt made the 
damage done by the frost of the succeeding year more keenly felt. 

The hot dry months are April, May, and the first part of Juno. The 

Uie hot season. thermometer during the hot weather, at differ- 

ent times of the season and of the day of twenty-four hours,- 
is from aboat 110° (in the shade) to 70°F. Little or no palpable dew is formed. 
During April and the early part of May west winds blow pretty steadily during 
the day, and the nights are comparatively cool and pleasant ; but thereafter 
east winds not unfreqnently prevail for days together, and these, if not 
so hot as the former, are from their relaxing character a good deal more 
trying. 

The seasonable distribution of the rainfall over certain periods of the year 
Rainfall of twenty- is perhaps even more important to the agriculturist than its 
two years. gross amount during the year; and the season from June to 

October is the most critical period. Daring the rains agriculturists reckon by 
periods known as mahd nahhatrs (great asterisms ) and also called ndkhats. The 
Hindus, besides the common division of the zodiac into twelve signs, divide the 
solar year into 27 nakshatrs^ but very few know any of them except those which 
fall about the rainy season, vis., from Eohini, the fourth in order (extending from 
22ad May to 4th June) to Swfiti, the fifteenth in order (21st October to 22ad No- 
vember). These will be again referred to in connection with agricultural opera- 
tions, and we may close this part of our notice with a few statistics illustrating not 
only the variable character of the total rainfall, but also of its distribution within 
each year. As Mr. Reid in his Settlement Report remarks, the Azamgarh cul- 
tivator seems, at least in recent times, to have no more reason than the British 
farmer to speak with cordiality and certainty about the weather. The sub- 
ioined statement shows the totals for the rainy and dry season separately, as 
I A learned account of the ludiau divisions of tlie zodiac wUl be found in Colebrooke’s £«ayf 
(Cowell's edition^, I., 96, 126 j II., 261-328. 
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\vcll as tlio wliolo annual fall for oacb of the twonty-two years for which com- 


plete returns are available: — 
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1-9 

2-6 

3-6 

11- 

•8 

•3 

•2 

••• 

HH 



6 

aaa 

aaa 

•6 

2'i-8 

1S60-C1 



•9 

11-3 

64 

46 

•7 

•7 

3-0 
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■2 
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•6 

•7 
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8 6 2- 

•2 

•1 
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••• 
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'4 

•3 

•4 
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2'' 

7-8 

1 ® 
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3-6 

• a* 
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1-2 

•7 

•6 
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!•( 
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97 
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2 
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•8 
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1-C 
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• 00 
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•4 
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•7 
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The variations for each tahsil are considerable, as will be seen from the 


next statement^ 


Riun-gaagc station. 

Number of years 
on which aver- 
age is struck. 

Average annual 
rainfall in 
inches. 

Dcognon ... 

■ aa 

•4 



18 

36*11 

M&hul 

aat 

too 



18 

39-04 

••• 

aaa 

o«a 



18 

40-64 

Ditto ... 

• at 

aao 



32-34* 

39*74 

Jfanpur* ... 

oaa 

too 



18 

38-49 

Mulinmmadabad 

aaa 

... 



IS 

38*26 


It would appear therefore that the southern part of the district gets least rain, 
and the central part the largest quantity. As compared with some of the 
more western districts, such as Agra and Muttra, the rainfall of Azamgarh 
may be described as copious ; and, as we shall see when we come to consider 
the effect of droughts on this district, Azamgarh has enjoyed a practical 
immunity from famine. 

^ Talien from printed tables compiled by Mr. S. A. Bill, B. Sc., Meteorological Beporter to 
Government, North-Western Provinces. * i.e., for some months the registers are for 34, 
and for other months for only 32 or 33 years. ^ Head>guarters of tabsfl.Sagri. 
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PART II. 

i’RODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT : ANIMAL^ VEGETABLE AND 

MINERAL, ' 


The ^vild animals of the district belong to the common species found in. 

Pauna : wild animals. plains of Northern India, .md it wonld be mere 

useless repetition to recount them in every district 
notice. A scientific list will bo found in the introduction to the fourth volume 
of this scries, while many of the species common to the hills and plains will be 
found in volume XL (Himalayan districts). The wild boar, wolf, hare, wild 
cat, jackal, and fox are common; are occasionally met with, but antelope 
are scarcely over seen. 


During the years 1876-81 only 23 persons were reported killed by wild 
Deaths by wild animals ; but snakes claimed a larger number of victims, as 
animals and snakes. following figures ; deaths by snake-bite 

reported in 1876, 102; in 1877, 138; in 1878, 27; in 1879, 206; in 1880, 208; 
in 1881, 142; total of the six years, 823. These deaths naturally occurred in 
greatest numbers during ihe rainy months (June to October). Mea.sures for 
. Measures for their the destruction of tvild animals and snakes have until re- 
dcstruotion. cently taken the form of rewards on the production of the 

carcass, on a scale which is the same for the whole Benares division.^ Exhor- 
tations to “all zaminddrs, talukddrs, farmers, and others of the landholding, 
classes” were made in 1879 to recognise that it was their duty to encourage 
the destruction of poisonous snakes in their villages.® Something more, how- 
ever, than mere advice seemed called for; and in the present year (1882) dis- 
trict officers liave been authorised, as a tentative measure, to entertain in each 
district a staff of Kanjars, or men of similar caste, for the systematic destruc- 
tion of venomous snakes. Those men receive pay .at Rs. 2 per mensem, toge- 
ther with an additional reward of two anas for every venomous snake over 
twenty destroyed. Azamgarh is not one of the districts in which paid skikdria 
are to he entertained for the extirpation of wolves, as they are not very nume- 
rous in it ; but for snakes the establishment above-mentioned will be (or has 
been) brought into force. 

The extensive swamps and large lakes, mentioned in Part I., are the homes 
and breeding-places of innumerable waterfowl of every 
species: some dwell in them all the year round, others 

iTiirer Rs 10- cub, Rs 5 ; leopard, Bs. S ; cab, Bs. S : bear, Bs. 3 ; cab. Be. 1-8: wolf, male, . 
Re. if JAI Kb 5 ; cub, fiuaa 8: bymna, Kb. 2 , cub, duae 8. ‘Manual of Goverumeut 

OrderB, V., 186. 


Wild fowl. 
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roeorl io thmi with <ljn rfinrn of (lio coM si’asojj in OcIoImh*, niul loavo llicm- 
in March or .Ajull, «hrn iIj” ln-at nf:.'iin opprct'-ivo, 

Tlio (lonic.'‘iic rahlo of iho diviriot nro of an in^rior hrocd; anti nnlcf^s 
^ furtiinato < nnn;:li to roccivo oxcfplional (rcalmonl for tlio 
haho of Iht'ir laliour or mill:, nro oonomlly nntlerfctl and 
ill-cojiilitioncilj in tint rcspcrt ro'-oinhlino iho lininnti population of the lower 
ordcrp. The cow of the tii!«trici is Miinll, and its plnro ns n inilh-prodncer is to 
a lart^o oMtenl. taken hy the cow-hnflalo. In fomo places Inroo numbers of tho 
latter are to be n on. I’robalily the nature of tho country, abounding ns iL 
does in many places with marshes (the rushes in which form o.xcellont fodder 
for bulTaloos), nud tho laroe proportion of Aln'rs in Iho population, nccoiinl for 
the .abundance of bufialoes. Tht; production of phi is a not unimporlant item 
in the livtdihoo.l of the aitricnltund popnl ilion. A "ooil cow-bullalo costs from 
lls. 2.1 upwards ; a common country cow front Rs. S to Hs. 12. 

Tho plough-cattlo nro mostly naistal in tho dislriel, hiiL every year a 

constdorablo number ani imported. They nro mostly 

Callto for llie jitouKli, , ... .. , , , . , 

bronojil 111 droves from tlio north and west, about the 

months of September and December, by dealers who arc known ns Ahirids or 

Dahirids, Tlio c.atllc used in the plough nro mostly small. At tho present 

iiino an ordinary young pair of plough-hnllocks costs from Rs. 25 to Hs. 50. 

There seems to ho in the district a sutlieient number of bullocks to cnltirnto 


Callto for tlie ]iluui;l>, 


the land. In parganalis in which there is little rice-land from four to five 
acres can bo cultivated with n fair pair of bullocks. Rico-Iand requires little 
ploughing, and the average is greater in tlioso parts whore it prevails. Thosizu of 
many tenants’ holdings is considerably less than the area just named. Some 
of those tenants who have not land enough to oinjiloy two bullocks keep only 
one, and club with other cultivators on tho plan known ns harsaj. Many of 
those who have only an acre or less of land keep no bullocks at all. They cul- 
tivate on tho plan known as tijarid. Working two days for another cul- 
tivator, they get tho use of his bullocks in exchange on tho third. A 
largo proportion of Iho bullocks used for packs and in carts are im- 
and for pack nod ported cattle. They are larger than tho plough-cattle, 
drought purposEH. ljuffaloes are all of native brood. A team of four good 

bullocks costs from Rs. 160 upwards, and the price of a good pack buffalo is 
Ks. 12 or Rs. 15. Tho average weight of freight for draught cattle ranges from 
ten to fourteen standard mnunds (seven and a half to ten and three-quarters 
cwt.) ; a team of four bnllocks draws from thirty to forty-three cwt. The 
standard pack-load for buffaloes and bullocks is four local maunds, equivalent 
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sugar 


to nearly sis standard inaundsjand the yvord bailhas become in tbe 
trade synonymous .with four (local) maunds.^ But, as a fact, paclcloads rarely 
weigh more tlian four and a half standard maunds (three and one-quarter cwt.) 

No attempt seems to have been made to improve the breed- of cattle. 

nniSifs" district are equally poor with the cattle, 

good ones found are those imported, which 
are generally purchased at the Sonpur and Ballia fairs. Elephants are kept in 
considerable numbers by wealthy zamfnd/irs. Camels are rare. 

Eishorics form an important item in the lake or marsh revenues (sdycer). 
Pishing. some estates the right to fish is sold for a round sura 

every season. This plan is usually adopted by the land- 
holders of the largo Qamhirban lake and in most of the smaller lakes and ■ 
tanks. On the Pow5 PakrI and Salona Jakes a fee is levied for the season on 
every boat employed in fishing. On the Narjd lake the landholders generally 
divide the fish, half and half, with the fishermen daily during the fishing season, 
and make their own arrangements for its sale. On the large lakes the fish are 
taken with the hisdrl, the boats working together in fleets in water from four 
to five feet deep. The fishing season extends from the middle of Eebruary till 
the beginning of the rains, when the water begins to rise in the tanks. In the 
smaller tanks the fish are taken with nets, or otherwise killed when the tanks 
dry up iu the spring and summer. Considerable quantities of fish are sometimes 
killed during the rains on the inlets through which the fish run up into the Jakes 
from the Chhoti Sarju and other streams ; and at all seasons small fish are 
taken with little draw'-nets along the banks of some of die lakes and streams. 

As we have not attempted to treat the fauna of the district exhaustively,. 

neither Avill it be necessary (for the same reason) to do 
Plora: trees. allude to the flora. The comparative dearth of 

woodlands has been already noticed, and the trees they contain do not difler 
in species from those of neighbouring districts. The mango is common, except 
in the low country; and maJida, shlsham, akol, nimf ® p{pal, hargad, gular^ 
amalids, bdkain, kaohnar^ jdman, imli, eirsa^ are - all found about the villages 
and fields, and dhdi and babiil in the ravines and waste lands.® Other kinds 
of larcre trees indigenous to the plains also abound in the district, such as the bar, 
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tile pdk n', (he chilhil, (lie strts, iind (lie kait; but all are found singly or in small 
clumps, radior than in groves. The haihol (jackfruiti is not ii. voiy common- 
tn‘G: but (ho fruit of (ho kat/ials of Azamgarli is said to bo jjarticularly good. 
In some places loo there arc large clumps of toddy palms. 

lieceutly considerable interest has been shown in arboriculture, since that 

. juatter was brought under tho snporintendcnuo of the 

Arboriculture. , in 

JJeparlmcnt of Agriculture and Commerce. The plan adopt- 
ed in Azamgarh has been to induce zamindars to make and mainttiin roadside 
iiunsorios. Thi.s they do fron of o^;pcnso to Govornmont, and the nurseries 
suppl}* seedlings for tho roadside aa’cnues, and also for planting out on the 
zamiudars’ lands.^ Tiie kinds of fencing used for protecting the young trees 
from depredation differ in ditluront districts, bnt the cheapest and tho one 
recommended by tlio Agricultural Department is that used in tho neighbouring 
district of Gorakhpur, which consists simply of .a hedge of sehaur {Euphorbia 
uimula\ which has been found cool and impenetrable. • A useful and simple 
statement of (ho best method of raising plants in nurseries is printed as an 
appendix to th'3 unaual report on arboricultural operations for the year 1880, 
and in the body of the report a list of the trees recommended for planting will 
he found.® It is uimocossary to reproduce it hero at length, as it consists of 
the common well-known trees of the country, such as the mango, hel, kathalj 
halt’ll, iwli, &c. Purely ornamental trees, such as tho kaohndr and sit'is, are 
excluded, and the planting of the nim and sistC is allowed only in particular 
cases, the principle adopted being to plant only food and fodder trees. The 
subject can only here bo glanced at, but it is becoming recognised as “ one of 
the most important elements in the agricultural stability of the country, from 
the fact that trees counteract the fearful aridity of tho climate in the hot 
months, and besides adding to the food supply of the people and cattle, furnish 
valuable vegetablojmanure from their decayed leaves.” 

That section of the flora of the district which has tho greater interest for 

System of ogri- the agriculturist— the cereals, pulses, and other culti- 
. culture. vated vegetable products — may he more convenienily 

treated along with the methods of agriculture, !n postponing the list of culti- 
vated crops until after the description that follows of the main processes 

* Report on the Arboricultural Operatioos, North-Western Provinces and Ondh, for the 
year endiog 3lst March, 1881. ® And it should be added that in nn appendix (11.) to the 

; same report will be found an exceedingly full description of each tree, its uses, mode of pro- 
pagation, the season for procuring seed, and special instructions ns to the learhig of tlie plant 
.and its natural habitat. Tho existence of this list renders it unnecessary to give.in the text a 
long list of vernacular and botanic.al names of trees such as tviU be found in some previous 
volumes of this series. 
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adopted iu their cultivation,' we shall follow the order observed by Mr. Reid in 
liis Settlement Report. The matter of first importanse to the cultivator is the 
Cattle. piovision of suitable onttle, but we have already stated 

almost ail that is to bo said on that head. It only remains 
to mention their food. The fodder given to stall-fed cattle -and as we have 
seen above, stall-foeding is necessitated everywhere except during the rains 
and in the alJuvial tracts near the Qanges -is called by various names, le/iaa, 
l^nta, and koir ; but the first two Words are usually applied only to green and 
chopped fodder. Ihc best fodder-grass is rfdft, after it makara, and towards 
the close of the rains, saioaUi}^ The grain of the last is eaten by Hindus - on 
fast days. The green top of the sugarcane which is chopped up with 

an implement called a ganrdsdy and is then called angdi’t or genri, is an excel- 
lent fodder in its seasou —in January, February,’ and March. The stalk and 
leaves (dantd) of junhari and hajri are also chopped np and used as fodder ;but 
the latter plant is not specially sown for fodder to any great extent. • The 
principal dry fodders are the stalks {dantd, narei, poni) of the millets manrud, 
sdirdn, tangnn^ kodo, the straw (por-d) of rices of all sorts, and the chatF {i/nisd) 
of cereals, of peas, and other pulse. Oil-eake (khaH), the bran of cerenisj and 
the husk of pulse {bhiisi) are also given to working cattle ; and those agricul- 
turists who can afiord it allow them a little grain at times .of severe labour. 
The quantity of salt given. to the cattle is probably very much less than would 
be good for them, but they do 'get a little occasionally. However poor a man 
may be, he will not fail to give his bullocks salt on the I^^dgpanclmi festival in 
fcjfiwan (July- August). 

The sources of manure and the mode of using it do not seem to differ 


in Azamgarh from what we find elsewhere. Penning 
Slannre. ^jattle or sheep on fields is adopted for valuable crops,* 

such as sugarcane, sheep being particularly in request for this crop. 
The shepherds charge fees at the rate of about two finas per hundred 
head of sheep for a night’s penning. The refuse of the indigo-plant after mace- 
ration, known in that state as jutthi, is a valuable manure, but is of course 
obtainable in but limited quantities. Artificial manures have yet to be made 
popular,® and the want of sufficient natural renovating material is a subject 
dwelt upon in the Settlement Report. In rabi tracts only those fields that are 
used for sugarcane receive anything like a sufficient quantity of manure. 

1 Also called i/tanoa. The grain is something like that of siifimfikh (fanfcumyrumeiKaeeum). 
It is caUed <«»««•« or tdwan fyom the month in which It ripens. * An 

made in this direction by the Department of Agrionltnrc and Commerce willbs 
found In the Administration Report of that department for 1880, Appendix C., and tn antoo- 
quent reports on the Cavmpore experinientttj farm. 
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Tlio nvcrngo supply for this crop is about 5 tons of manure per acre, but this 
serves the land for at least two seasons ; in tho year following sugarcane a good 
crop of wheat or barley is looked for on the strength of tho previous year’s 
manuring. The great rice tracts depend altogether upon nature for renovating 
matter, and tho partial droughts that now and again givo them rest are,- 
therefore, not an unmitigated evil. 

Tho ^Yater-level w’as briefly alluded to in Part I., and something was said in 
Sources of irriga- description of tho rivers and lakes of tho extent to which 
.they aro utilised for irrigation, but tbo more detailed treat- 
ment of the subject was left for this part of tbo district-notice which is con- 
cerned with methods of .agriculturo. As already mentioned, tho district has at 
present no canals ; and in tbo opinion of tho Sctticmout Officer only the ricu 
tracts in some seasons require artiffcinl supplies of water. He writes as follows:— 
“ If CRiiats Were constructed to the westward in Oudli, a system of channels, in con* 
Arc canals ncccs* ^-'nnation of them, and to bo kept open and worked only during tho 
sary ? rainy season, might be devised for this district, which, ramifying along, 

the watersheds, would communicate with the chief rice tracts, swamps, and natural drainage' 
lines. Were such a system constructed, the swamps and drainage lines would becume part 
of it, aud the raanagcmi-nt of tho wator llow in them would pass to Government officers. The* 
outturn of tho rice crops would then he comparatively uniform from year to ye ir, and the 
distress which the people suffer from their periodical ftiilnre, as well as tbo difficnlty that 
arises tlicretrom in collecting the land^revcnuc, would be prevented. In fact, the revenue 
of ninny rice tracts, which tlie uncertainty of their assets keeps low, might be considerably 
raised, and much laud now waste would doubtless come under cultivatiou. For, vicissitudes 
of season being obviated, rice is one of the most easily raised and repaying of cereals. But, 
in the circumstances before described, would these advantages warrant the cost of making 
and keeping up such a system of canals ?” 

Tho prQsent sources of irrigation then are divisible under two beads— ;/Srsf, 
streams, lakes, swamps, ponds, and artificial tanks, occupying altogether more 
than one hundred thousand acres ; aud second, wells of both kinds, masonry 
Irrisated area of earthen. The statement of the area of cultivation re- 
the distriet. turned as irrigated makes out that the large proportion of 90 

per cent, is so situated, but this must be taken with the reservation that in no one 
year will the whole of this area bo found irrigated, although every part of it 
may in different seasons be watered artificially. The case- of fields bearing 
arhar in one year and cereals in another is an example in point, for the arhar 
crop is never irrigated. Again, much rice-land only requires irrigation in bad. 
seasons. And, lastly, the reservoirs frequently fail when tho rainfall is defi- 
cient, and their place cannot be efficiently taken by temporary wells. Thus, 
considerable fluctuation and mishap occur to vary from year to year the so-called 
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irrigated area. In iho extent to which irrigation is called forj the uplands (ian- 
fiwr) and low lands (/cac/iyr) differ greatly. Of the fonner but 7 'per cent, of 
cultivated area is absolutely unirrigaied, while of the latter 55 per cent.j or 
inorc than half, is in that condition ; for the latter irrigation is indeed little 
needed, especially in the tracts near the Gogra, where oven sugarcane fields 
thrive without artificial water. 


It is only >Yhoro cultivation has been carried down to the edge of the bank 
^ Trripation from the that water is generally raised from rivers, at least in the 
' lower parts of their courses. Weirs are not commonly made 

on the doop-cut channels. Any that are to bo seen are temporary only, that is,, 
are made ovorj' 3'ear after the flood season; and they are as often meant to 
store drinking-water for the cattle during the hot months as for irrigation. 
But in the npper parts of their courses, while still in the swamp stage, or in, 
anil from (ho hods that are little below ,the*snrfac6 of the country, the 
swamps. minor streams and ndMs of the district are most important 

sources of irrigation. Embankments are thrown across them at intervals, and 
M’ater is stored along their whole coarse for the use of the lands through which 
they pass. 

About the irrigation from the streams or swamps few disputes fake place. 

. ' , Whoever may have the management of the embankments. 

Disputes about , , , , 

irrigation from the the landholders on both sides, whose land reaches to the 

Bwamps. stream or swamp, use the water for irrigation, and take the 

produce of that laud on their own side which is not actually in the trough or 

sa/dd nadi of the stream or swamp. Estates also that do not touch the streani 

or swamp have in some places acquired a prescriptive right to irrigation from 

it, deep watercourses being dug to lead water into them. Quarrels about this 

right sometimes occur ; but the presence or absence of a long deep irrigation 

channel is evidence which can scarcely be rebutted, and should generally be 


Bufficieut ground for a decision. 

’ But vexatious disputes arise at times either about the possession and main- 
nisputesnboiifc the tenauco of the irrigation embankments and the right to 
gaUoti embankments" take the fish and other natural products in the basin in front 
of them and in the trough of the swamp above, or about the opening and 
shutting of the escape channel. The considerations to be borne iu mind in 
disposing of these disputes are given at length in the Settlement Report. 
On the whole, the ancestors and predecessors of the present generation of land- 
holders deserve credit for the industry and ingenuity shown in constructing 

Vorksforthe storing of water.. Their descendants and successors generally 
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keep tke dam's im serviceable order, and tbe Settlement Officer thinks that at pre- 
sent they may be safely left to manage their own irrigation affairs. It may 
be noted here that - irrigation from lakes, marshes, and ponds is regulated 
much in the same way as that from the reservoirs on streams and swamps. 
■Within the bounds of each estate there is a fixed number of main irrigation 
inlets {pains) or stations (Jbodars) for raising water, which may not be permanent-^ 
ly increased without permission from the owners of neighbouring estates. 

The following description of the artificial tanks is condensed from the 
Settlement Report : — 


Some are new. 


Their size. 


Flan oi eoustmctlon. 


Most of the artificial tanks (upwards of 15,000 in number) that are used for irrigation 

are of old date. Q'hongh not wanting in the north division of the dis- 
. Artificnl tnnks : most ^ , , 

of them of old date. trict, they are chiefly found in the south, especially in tabsil Deogdon 

and in the south of tahsil Mahul. The construction of many of them 
is assigned to the Suirts and Rajbhars ; but even at the present day two or three tanks are dog 
in the district'every year, nut for irrigation pnrposes, but generally near 
thoroughfares, as works of religions merit. The constructors are mostly 
outsiders— traders and the like — who hare purchased permission to make them from the land- 
holders. In almost all cases tliese modern tanks are simple excavations, and there are not 
a dozen tauks completely walled with masonry in the district. Some of the Suirt and Rajbhar 
tanks cover several acres ; while those made nowadays rarely cover 
more than one acre, banks and all. Their depth also varies both at 
the time of constrnction and with tlieiragc. They are now rarely carried deeper than twenty ' 
feet, arc made of a square or oblong shape, and a kaohehtS well, reaching 
to tlie spring-level, is generally dog in tlie middle The earth removed 
in excavation is thrown round them in high banks or mounds parallel with their sides. Open- 
ings in the mounds are left at two at least of the corners for ingress and egress, and also to 
allow a certain amount of the surface water of the neighbouring lands to run into and fill the 
tanks during the rainy season. In the south port of the district, wliere the country is open, ; 
and the view is not interrupted by groves and trees, these mounds are conspicuons in the hmd- 
'sc.ape. Where hare, they look like old mud forts; but occasionally they are planted with trees 
and covered with thicket. 

The people have not done their best to keep np the capacity of their irrigation tanks. 
Bather than clean out and repair tanks known by other men’s names, those who have money 
to spend on such works covet the undivided glory of making s new one. The cultivation of 
crops on the mounds is not generally allowed, because it promotes the shoaling of the tanks. 
The only plant that is raised to any extent on them is pin (betel leafi, on the mounds of tanks 
which are old and much silted np. Possibly, the pdn-growing was less the canse of the mis- 
chief, than started because the mischief had already been done. But, irrespective of this, 
very many of the uld tnnks have become in the coorse of generations little better than large 
shnllow saucers. No more useful local relief works than their restoration could be opened 
in the south part of the district. 

There is another artificial irrigation work — the 7d(— which is a long straight or curved 
embankment thrown across a plain on which rice-laud is cultivatid and 
thire is a flow of surface water. The earth with which the enihanknicnt 
is formed is dug from the inner side of it only, and a moat of some depth is thus formed. 


Lits. 
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Not onty Is the surface drainage collected la the moat, hot the flow being stopped by th« 
embankment, the cultivated land in front of Ir Is kept flooded. The area that can be irrlRoted 
from an oidinnry /dt in seasons of unsteady rainfall is not preatj but in ordinary years Idts 
help to equalise the tratcr>sup[ily of the whole urea within their influence. 

Well-water is only used when tank-water is not arailable, althongii the 
Irrigation from former is held to be more beneficial to .spring crops and 
sugarcane than tank-water; but as we shall see presently, 
well-irrigation is considerably more expensive. The proportion of tank-watered 
land is about iliroe-fourtbs of ibe whole irrigated area in the south division and 
in the kachhnr of the northern division, and abotjt ono-lialf in the northern 
npl.-inds ibdnffar). In the northern hangar water is generally found during the 
dry months at 15 or Id feet from the surface of the ground, and in the hachhdr 
at 8 or 10 feet ; in the former wells are deepest in the country near the main 
6tre.ams. In the south division of the disfnet^the average depth at which 
water is met is 18 or feet. The wells that depend upon lateral filtration are 
very soon e.\hiiusted ; the beds in which permanent bottom springs are struck 
are clay, and lie below the ordinary water-le\’el. Almost invariably oue or 
more beds of sand or light earth must be traversed before the spring-level is 
come to; hence in the rains wells that are not lined with masonry generally 
fall ill, owing to the rise of the water-le^-el at that season. 


Of masonry wells there were 24,000 in the district at the recent setfle- 


Masonry wells. 


ment, and their construction is not a matter of very much 
difficulty in most parts. Those intended for irrigation — 


numbering 18,000 at the settlement— are almost always made of kiln-burnt 
bricks set in mad cement. Very rarely is calcareous cement used, except at 


the top of the shaft near the surface of the ground. Occasionally wells are to 
be seen lined with thick circular hoops of kiln-burnt earthenware, called kot/ds, 


Irrigation wells. 


the pieces of wliicb are fitted to each other by a rough tenon 
and mortise. But as the shaft of wells of this sort cannot 


be sunk through the strata, the hoops being simply set up round the pit of the 
well, such wells have little depth, and are made chiefly to supply drinking 
water. Generally, irrigation wells are made of a diameter sufficient to allow 
only two watering parties to work at once : wells for four watering parties are 
Cost of making seldom met with. The cost of making a masonry well fora 
masiiory wells. single bucket may be put at from Bs. 100 to Rs. 150, while 

a lover- well of the same size costs about half that amount. Great differences, 
however, will be found in various parts of the district. 
Earthen wells present no features peculiar to this district. 


Eactben wells. 
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From iho sonrocs of irrigation wc pass to llio mclhorla of irrigating. 

Thoso have been flescribod with admirnblo illustrations at 
gnltoii; very great length in the Btdtlement Report.; but tbo 

and taiikr"' "*^*^'™* various means of bringing water from streams and tanks 
and fnnn wells do not appear to difler in Azamgarb from 
what arc found in neighbouring districts and have been «lescribed in olber 
volmncs of this series. In tbo Saiticmcnl Report three modes of irrigation 
from streams and buiks are distiiiguisbod, tbo first and third called respec- 
tively onua and don, and the second intermediate between them, but without 
a dislingui.diing name. Tbo first method consists in raising tbo water by 
baskets. In the third (don) the Irnnk of a treo is hollowed out into a trough, 
one end being blocked, and tbo other open ; the bluckc l end is attached to a 
lever bj* a rope, while the other is rested on the lop of a lift. One man works 
the d'-n ; standing at the Icvcr‘cnd ho sinks the trough ns far ns possible into 
tbo channel ; then helping tbo lever to raise it, bo shoots the water wliie.h it 
contains into the wntcr-weir at the top of tbo lift. This method is used for 
iriigaling from swamps and lakes, but is not a very common one. The second 
method, to which no special name is assigned, consisis in employing levers 
{dhenkuf) or wheels (charkhi) ; but they arc solely used for the irrigation of 
sugarcane and winter crops, and arc identical with tbo lovers and wheels used 
for wells. 


Besides the dhcrihd, or lever and earthenware pot worked by hand, and 
and (a) from charkhi, or rope with two oartlion-pots worked over a 
pulley’similarly by hand, the other methoils of raising water 
for irrigation from wells are — by pliarra, i.e., with the roj)e and leather 
bucket drawn by hand ; and by pUr, ’i c., with the rope and leather bucket 
drawn by bullocks. Having regard to the area that can be irrigated from a 
masonry well in one day by eacli method, it appears that with one lever or 
wheel well only a seventh or an eighth of an acre can be covered ; while with 
one gliarra, or leather bucket drawn by men, from one-balf to three quarters 
of an acre, and with one ptir, i .e , with the rope and leather bucket drawn 
by bullocks, one-fifth to two-fifths of an acre can bo watered. The lever and 
wheel wells can only be used with advantage when water is not more than 15 
or 16 feet from the surface, and therefore prevail in the north division of the 
district. Lever and wheel watering seem to be preferred, us these methods 
aro less destructive of the shaft of the well. The methods of raising water 
from earthen wells are the same as those just described ; but usnally from a 
tenth to a ninth of an acre only can he irrigated from each in a day. 
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Masonrj, but more froquentlj earthen, ducts distribute the water from the 
Modes of spread. or weiJs, and a^rrain teraporaiy clianaeis lead the 

fldcU*' permanent watercourses are called 

fJ>o temporarj ones dar/icfs. The two methods of 
spreading the water are known as <lt kidrij in which the field is divided into a 
number of small squares by little earthen partitions made with a rake (called 
p/iayu/i{) I and (2) Iiatha^ in n Inch a convenient nnmbor of furrows are made 
across the field, aud a utunber of iittlc round reservoirs are made at intervals 
along them, the water being thrown from the reservoirs over the soil witiiin 
reach by a distributor with a long wooden shovel or hatha. The former method 
is used for poppy and all garden crops, and often for sugarcane and indigo ; 
tbo latter for barley, peas, and other field crops, except rice. 

In tbo uotice of the rainfall given in Part L, it was stated that the subject 

„ would have to be reverted to in dcscribinof the system of 

The seasona. . , . , . , . 

agncultare. Delay w the commencement of the rains, by- 

keeping back the sowings, endangers the 3 'ield of the autumn or early JHan/ 
crops, which ripen in September. If the rains cense too early, injury is done 
to the transplanted rice, which is harvested in the third w’eek of November." 
Continuous heavy rain at the commencement of the season, especially in the 
latter half of Jul.V, is doprecuted, as it interferes w’ilh the grow’th of the young 
sugarcane aud the weeding of the autumn crop. During the first 27 days 
,of August heavy raiu is looked for, but after that sunsljiue is desirable, and 
floods are apt to damage the transplanted rice crop. Clear dry weather dur- 
ing the second aud third weeks of October favours the sowing of the spring 
crops. Rain in December and January, if followed immediately by clear 
weather, is popularly supposed to double the j'ield of the spring crops; bub 
continued damp w’eather at that time, inducing rust and smut in the grain crops, 
and making the pea crops run to stalk and leaf, has the opposite effect. In 
t]^ spring and hot weather, except iu the Rohini 7iakshatr,^ the hnsbandman 
is usually indifferent about rain as far as crops are concerned. Of the 
, principal crops that he then has to tend, namely, sugarcane and indigo, 
the former is said to do best with well water ; and the rain of the nakdaty 
called Mrigsird ® is supposed to bo as noxious to the crops as that of Rohini is 


.beneficial*. 

The following statement shows the acreage occupied by the different crops 
of both harvests during throe recent j'ears. A detailed 
Cnltivated crops. of crops found on the ground at the time of the 

* SSndATay to 4tli June. *6tli to 18th Jane. . . 
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nice orops are of two kinds — (1) those that arc sown broadcast once for 
Knrly and broad* (2) those that^ having been raised in nurseries^ are 

planted out in the fields. The latter are known as 
jarfiati or ogaliani^ the former as bhadein {bhadai or bhadui^ from Bhfidon, the 
month in which.it is reaped), Mrliki, and kodri, and by the general terra 
dhdn. The varieties of rice are as numerous, the natives say, as the clans' of 
Btijptits. Some of them are raised both broadcast and by planting oat ; othe»‘s 
are raised only in one of thoso methods. The majority of varieties of broad- 
cast rice are not sown till the rainy season has fairly commenced in June or 
July. But the land which is to be so^vn with them should, if possible, be broken 
up and ploughed during the dry months. Land thus prepared for early rice is 
called kurhil. Hired labourers employed on it receive in kind and cash about 
one and a quarter dna a day. The sooner the seed is got into the ground after 
the rains begin the better. The preparation of the ground for it is called leo. 
If there has been sufficient rain, water is retained upon the field within the merha 
or boundaries | and the land is ploughed three or four times with the water 
upon it. If the soil is a good clean clay or loamy, it is harrowed ; but dsari land 
is said to settle down hard under the water if the hengd is applied. The plough 
which is used by the Aznmgarh agriculturist is the same in construction for all 
crops. ^ The only difference that is recognised is in the size of the block or 
mould boards. A new full-sized block is called naukard, a small worn block is 
called khuntahard. Tbe deep ploughing with the former is called awdy, the 
shallow ploughing with the latter is called see. In preparing the land for rice 
of all sorts the latter is used. The Azaragarh bengd or harrow® consists simply 
of a thick plank of wood, or of three or four bamboos pegged together so as to 
form a kind of plank. The rice seed is scattered over the still flooded field. 
If flooding cannot bo effected, the land is ploughed, harrowed, and sowed with- 
out it. From forty to fifty sets of seed go to the acre. With some varieties, 
after the crop has grown si.K or nine inches, the land is ploughed and 


weeded. 

A complete list of the names by which the varieties of early rice are known 

Varieties of early is not attempted. The same varieties have different names 

rice. jn different parganahs, and all varieties are not current 

everywhere. Sdikd, sdlM, bagri, nanihdn, selhd, deoU, and others with short 

fine stalks are grown chiefly in lands that are not liable to much flooding and . 

have not a very stiff soil. Ktyrangd, dudhd, singhdwe, and others are sown m 

J The Azamparh plough seems to be a rcry similar 
the Basil notice (Gaa., VI, 69S). > For a diagram of tbw implement see Settiemen 

Bepo/t, p. 110. 
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Tiiin»p]An(<'(1 liccj 


Flin' clnv Fcil* flmi nro inodornlolv llondcd. mnttfnrd, nnd others lliat 

hevo h'D" Ftronp FlaU:? are prown in iho marj-hc? and old river-heds of Iho 
I'ochf.dr where imindation frequriitly oceurF. Tho variety of early rice wliich is 
prown in the Fand-hanh** (ifnrJrd) of tho (Jo^rii is called rokmt^ 
and is Fown on the Ioofo sandy lauds which nro used for 
winter croys nlfo. It does no* rani; hi"h ns a fijU’, woll-flavonrcd rice ; 
hut is easily rniFed, and if the .season i.s favonrnlde, tho yield i.s /isood. In n. 
few lahes and rwamj'S, noltildy in Tal t^aloniJ. a rice called tihiimi i.s sown. It 
^ is put into the pronnd round the pd"M of tho Bwnnip ns 

oce.asiou offers in the cold or hoi weather. Tho seed gcrini- 
nnlcs in the beginning of iho rnin.s ; nnd the plant, being tall nnd rank, Biiffons 
only from great intind.nlion. Dhtiuri also is not one of Iho best varieties of 
rice ; but, like foknn, its yield in favourable ycar.s is good. 

Tho Minaur, in which young plants .are r.aised for transplanting, arc gene- 
rally little p.atchcs of gronnd near hanilcl.s. These should 
ho ploughed and worked nnd well manured. Tho rains 
haring como on nnd fdlcd tho hehnaur, the seed is first soaked. In tho ger- 
minating condition thus prodttced it is called jarai. It i.s then sown 
broadca,st. After a couple of days the water is drawn off the land in order 
lliat tho Bpront.s may como np. This having taken place, tho behmur is 
again fiooilcd. Tlio young rico is read}* for transplanting in about twenty 
days, nnd continues fit for il for fifteen daj’s more. Twcnt 3 *-fivo or twenty-six 
sers of Bcod sown in bfhnaur give plant for an acre. Tho land which is to 
receive tho rico gets from throo to five plonghings niuior water, and (unless tisari) 
is harrowed. Iis preparation i.s cdlcd ffillt, nnd hired labour in it is paid for at 
tho rnto of about ono finn threo pics a day per man. Tho 3 'oung jdnnts aro 
often carried a long distance, and kept lying for a day or raoro before tboy aro 
put into tho ground. Dibbling is done by both men and ivomcn* Two to six 
plants aro dibhiod together, nnd a spneo of five or si.v inohes is left botween 
each of tho clumps (/;(in). "When tlio crop grows up, there shonld bo 10 or 12 
cuttings {kalam) for every plant dibbled. Tho earlier in tho season that tho 
rico is planted out tho hotter, but this operation is depondent upon tho rainfall. 
Tho first and second halves of July aro tho host times for planting out, but it 
may take place ns Into as tho beginning of Septombor. 

From being planted out early it does not appear to reach maturity mncli 
its natural cue* soonor, bat if it has inado somo growth before tho end of 
August, it snffors loss from baknU and tunkif insects that 
attack it. Tho gdndhi also injures transplanted rico, whilo Ibo blights kno'ivn 
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as huswa or kJiaira and c?iat'ka oiton provai]. Charia is a little black insect 
•that collects ou the loaves, turning them white. Pinpha, bakwa, and panka are 
iiamos of insects that oat the leaves. BaMi, a green caterpillar, is dreaded- 
■most of all. The ravages of those insects are partially counteracted by the 
use of a boat-shaped basket of matting (called sel{) which is either made with a 
bamboo handle and used by one man, or else slung like an irrigation basket by 
two men. When the flowers fructify badly, the empty ears that result are 
known as pciia. The crop is generally ready for cutting about the beginning 
of the fourth week of JMovember. 


The varieties used for transidanting exceed in number even the varieties - 

and Its varieties broadcast rice. Of coarse kinds the best known is 
rdni, a large strong plant which grows in deep water and 
stands inundation well. Of the finer varieties, bdnsmatti, laterd, lejur, mdldahi,' 
rdnikojdr^ horangd, and silhi aro perhaps tho most generally known. 

The hot weather marsh -rice, boto or jnthi^ is grown in some parts of the 
Marsh rice district, where the reqnisito slimy soil is found in the beds 

of tbo lakes or ndlda^ and there is water available in the 
latter for irrigation. The chief localities are Tai Salond in parganah Sagrf, 
Tfil Narjfi in parganah Muhammaddbiid, and Tals Pdtdob and Batoe in parganah 
Nathiipur. Boro fields are not permanent, the land being deep under water 
in the rains and all marks obliterated. The seed is sown in bebnanr in Uocein- 


ber and January, and transplanting begins in February in the land close to 
the shore of the lake or tank. In May the crop is ready for cutting, bub 
much nasty labour has generally to be gone through before it is ready. The 
majority of the cultivators are fishermen. The yield equals that of autumn 
jarhan, but the grain is said to bo coarse and ill-flavoured. 

All the kinds of rice mentioned above are cut with the hand-sickle (basud 
or IiasuU), and having been carried to the threshing-floor 
iipw?ng?and husWng (Jcharihdn), they are threshed {danwiind) by cattle. The 
grain is therefore separated from it whole ; and after being 
threshed, the heads are generally beaten {satkaini) against the ground or on a bed 
with the hand to disengage any grain that remains. Winnowing is effected 
with the help of the wind {psdnd or ddU dend) or with a blanket used as a fan 
(sirwd mdrnd). The Azamgarh cultivator parts with as little of his riee as he 
can. What he sells is generally unhusked {dhdn). What he keeps he husks for 
himself, and it is generally stored for use as food in the husked state (chdur). 
Husked rice is of two kinds, arwd and bhunjid. The latter is made from grain 
which has first been steeped in hot water and then dried; the former fiem 



jirofitilbl'* <if th<’ <*nrlv h:t\ iii^ nJutiii o cir •! |fT tif husk ns 

coiJ)jinr('il v.ith /i() j>i'r n-ul, in iJu* ••n'-f «f ^./irnn nth! loJo. 

/idt/o grown ri foot tint! :i Ittilfliigh. It litis a largor grain tlinn nny of 
^ tin* forogoiii}’, of n dingy l)rnwn roltnir ; is sown, witli nrhar 

generally, nfl< r tho rains linvo hogun, nml is cut nl tlio 

* I’tttitrut'itT.ilhceuci Lt /mintnlartun. *Atti> Jaiciwii ns/itt.uti *Or Cynofnini.i 

eurrafonut Ileji.) * (Ir iirnftii u/citun (Sri. Itiji.) * Mr. Jleiil 

tftj'H in till HtHlr-Mitiit Itepon that t)it> Aiyn" or hojritiA ArntiiKnrIi in Itlenllcnl wtili tlio 
jCdrot iittii-r Tlic liulriK-li iiiitict {/h-leui •pirttOni), tlic ti.tjra of r'Chtc-rn district*, is 

nliuoit unitnuwu in AeaiDKArti. ri).<Ac-ot /lituot (Set, ttrii.) 
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end of September. Six or seven sera of seed go to the acre, and the yield is 
ten or eleven msnnds. The flour made from the kodo produced in this district 
does not generally produce intoxication, nor does the straw affect persons 
who sleep upon it; it is otherwise with kodo imported from the trans-Gogra 
districts. 

Maize, called indiSerently junharijaunharij and tnakaij has three principal 
Maize. varieties : c?tanetedn, with a small head and roundish grain 

of yellowish colour ; girdawdf with a large roundish whitish 
grain I and plrausoj a tall plant with a flat yellow grain. As a field crop it is 
not sown till the rains have set in, but market gardeners raise it in the hot 
weather by irrigation. It is rarely sown alone j from three to four sers of 
seed go to. the acre for a sole crop, and the outturn when sown alone is said to 
be about twelve maunds. It ripens daring September and October, but is 
liable to blight, and requires much watering. 

JBajrt, usually with the addition of the word Jhupauwa to distinguish it 
from the bajri or hc^rd tdngunauwa or bulrush millet, is the 
largemillethnownelsewhereasyWr. It is rarely sown alone, 
and when so sown is generally intended for fodder (e?tan} and cut while green. 
There are two varieties of 6ajd : one ripening daring October, and the other a 
little later. About four sera of seed are sown for a sole crop, and a good return 
is twelve or fourteen maunds. In the last two grains (maize and bajri) there 
is not more than 5 per cent, of husk. 

The pulse urd, called mdsh by Muhammadans, has two varieties; one Hr; 

Pulaea ; tird and pabhia, a blackish grain, ready in August and September ; 
noihi. the other, a greenish grain, which ripens two months later. 

Both are sown with other crops, but for a sole crop four sers of seed are 


BajH. 


required, yielding in good seasons one-and-a-half maunds for the first variety, 
and eight maunds for the second. Of the pulse molhl there are two varieties, 
and they are generally sown alone. 

The early grain crops which have been described are called mnd-iirei or 
potty crops by Azamgarh agriculturists. The grain which 
Summary. jg {.gpj, j,onie consumption: 

and little of it, except perhaps maize, goes into the market. The nand-Urei cost 
little In labour and seed, but they, are uncertain in outturn. In fact, their un- 
certainty is one reason for the mixed fashion in which they are sown. Taking 
them in the lump, the yield of grain per acre in fair laud in good seasons is about 
twelve or fourteen maunds, but the average yield is probably considerably less. 
The outturn of fodder from them is said to be about double the outturn of gram. 
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T«’0 ntiUinin fiUro rr<*j»?jnny l»i* nnticn! : nnii (Crptolarin jinicru) find jmUii 
Auinian efUitinhttiiif). TIiR Inltof ifi prown thronplioTit tho 

cTx-.j>»:iBi oiviriri Itv rnltiv.ilnrfi of nil cn^ti'n round ilio cdpcs of tlicir 

fupnrMuc ficMr. Tlip Fft d i» put intotlio , ground nl llio liopinninpoftlic rnin?, 
nnd tlio plnu\ i* cut in 0pl«1>pr. iSon »•« fuwn liv ilpolf In Hlllo plot*' in most 
parts of tlio dictric'., T!m only lomlitirs in whioli it is Inrpely prown nro 
Pfindpiir and otluT vilIap'’s(ollif' south nf H/mi hi .Sari'ii, in pnrpnnnh Nir.nmdhAd, 
nnd in tho north of parpanahs Knurhi nnd Alrnuiiii, wltcro tho cuUivntora 
aro SanhatiH Kunhls. who nho main* up th<*ir fi.in into sackoloth. San is sown 
in tho hopinninp of the rainy s('a«of> at tho rato of nhoul fottr sors of sood to tho 
acre, nnd tho crop is ready in Sopfomhor. Tho amount of fihro produced in 
the district is not more than i« snfliciont for local roquiremenfs. 

Bepinuiup with tho lipht crop or with early rice, iho cultivator, 

after that crop is cut, lots tho laud lie fallow, hut prepares 
it for fuparcauc. which is sown in the sprinp. For a wholo 
vonr the laud is occupied hy supnreano, nnd nftor it is ml Ihn land lies nn- 
lonchcd till tho rain®, when it is prepared for barley. Sown in Oclohor, Iho 
hatley is cut in tho ‘prinp. Tho land is thon oithor loft fallow till tho follow- 
inp Octohor for a second crop of harloy, or an oarly hhnrxf crop is interposed. 

The principal sprinp crops aro wheat, harloy, poas, oats, pram, mnsur 
Srrlnc {Krvtnn Uirfufum)^ lain {Iya(fii/ruit MfiVtis), arhnr (Cytitun 

r/tjaii), nipo, linseed, mtlnn and snparcano. Liltlo wlicat 
is grown in Aramparh, ntid barley is (ho rhiof spring crop, (ho reason appa- 
rently heinp that the yield of harloy is greater, nnd barley 
meal is universally oaten. Thus barley mnj* ho said to bo 
Iho food-grain, and sugarcane tho one from which (ho agricnltnrist pays his rent. 
There nro grown but one hind of barley nnd two of wheat, tho red and the white. 
Peas have Bcvenil varieties in Azamg.arli, known ns— (I) tho IrdlfitU orbarit 
hcrao, a large white kind; (2) the ;)nf«oi, a small white ; (3) 
the hurJiia or maUar, a largo greenish brown; nnd (4) tho 
euffhai or rajmahaU, n small mottled variety. Of grnm llioro nro two vnriolios, 

_ , , . . madaraha, tho largo reddish, and xnaltobia, the small Hcht- 

Oramandla/n. ’ ”, ° 

coloured ones. It is sown on land which is used first for 

early rice and where barley or peas wonld not properly grow. Zatri, called by 
Cnrncgy tho chickling vetch, is grown in tho south half of tho district in black 
clay soils and in tho Bnndbanks of tho Qogra. If oaten in excess tho grain 
produces paralysis. Arkar next to peas is tho most impor- 
tant of the pulses. The rndffhi variety ripens in January 


WIicAt nnd barley. 


Peas. 


Arhar, 
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_ and February and the ohaithi in March. Of the ehaithi sort there are several 
varieties. Four or five sers of seed go to the acre and twenty or twenty-five 
maunds of grain and twenty-five maunda of ohafF are a fair crop. 

Under the head of rapeseed have been included all the varieties of oil- 
Eapeseed— rdi, seeds of that sort. 'These varieties are rdt, aarson proper and 

sarson, sarson are rarely sown by themselves, bat 

generally with barley or peasj rdi mostly with peas, aarson mostly with barley. 
Mai is a smaller plant than sarson, with a small compact capsule (siliqna) and a 
blackish seed. Land having been prepared for barley or peas, rdi and sarson 
are scattered over it at the rate of about a ser and a half to the acre, and the 
principal crop is then sown. The rdi and sarson are ready in the end of Jan- 
uary and in February, and are weeded out of the field. When rdi and sarson 
are grown with barley and peas, the return of seed is generally about three or 
four maunds to the acre. The stalks and bruised capsules are of little or no use 
except for fuel. The oils of rdi and sarson are used alike for a variety of pur- 
poses, but that of the latter seems to be preferred. Tori is a smaller plant 
and ready for catting a month earlier, but it is of little conse- 
quence. There is a wild weed of the mustard family called 
tiura iu the TcaoliMr country. It is gathered for fodder, and also yields an oil for 
burning. The great enemy of the mustard crops is damp weather iu Janu- 
ai'y. The plants then become covered with little green lice, called by the peo- 
ple mdhd, wiiich destroy the flowers and young capsules. In a field once 
attacked very little of the crop escapes. 

Very little cotton is sown iu Azamgarh. The variety usually sown is a 
large plant, about four feet high, which bears in the spring 
Cotton. summer from March to May. The capsules are large, 

but most of the oontauts is seed. The staple is scanty and short. The plant 
is either mixed with arhar or is grown in little corners and patches of ground' 
about hamlets. 

We pass now to sugarcaue, the crop which takes up more of the time 
and labour of the Azamgarh agriculturist than any other. 
Sugarcane. ^ number of varieties of sugarcane are known in Azam- 

garh. Those which are most in use are sarantid, raisiaa, reonra, manga, and 
phalnaiyd. The last is grown chiefly iu the kaoMdr country. The people 
are nob more particular about their selection of sugarcane seed than about 
the seed of other crops. Tlie best soil for cane as a sugar-producer is a good 
clean clay, especially that known as karail. The preparation of the land, the 
mode of sowing. and the processes of hoeing, top-dressing and harrowing have 
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} l;nr. ;!io:iM ijiro-v np from ton to twonly 
•• (V.- W.'i .\n n< r>' “f f.iir ront.iin iiiov.-iril'i of !*0,()(l() ranoi. 

Tito cron Mirf-'t-w r;'-'.- ioirili V fi":n i i or f./i n': ii, wiitoli phows il'-olf 

in 'Ik' l<r<>‘,v;j v.r.lir-ri i of jh-* ji-.i*.--. Ifiit iii; oliiof onomyisn 

jOTf nl-n cni' tj.iilr.r '■ i-. iv)!!.'*! tV t*ii" lifn l of ynnn" pl.nnt .ninl 
pri-rint*- it*- orov,;li, Tmh « nfr.o);. .] v.isin;// *</ ;.'on(ir;il!y tlirmy out .■'idio-Iionf'; 
mill ;s ; v.'f. v,lii' li '.‘r-o.v f;..!n foijr {<• niii- ini ln-'. in irn;:sli, Init tlicpi! never 

inai;c «,• for tin* iiiiin.'ion doiio jo {ito lu-toi of the pl:mt. 'Jiio innnufncturo of 
i-tio.'ir will ho ^^•I^■rr• il to in I’.Mt III. 

Vf-rv lif.h* in ijoo h.ns ovi-r l-i-.-n or»v.vn in pTronnrih'- nev’fion, Bclln'ihfiiiF, 
('iiiTi;’;*i;o;, .moI Kritynt .Mifh. In nil the otlior par^.iiiahs 
it v.'.i'. n 11 !.! tinr imnnm A ’<it i/ crop, ‘i.iit fho area •^owti 
with it ha-! rtr-ntly v.-ry mnrh uU.-u off. InH;;-) i- ofown in two niethofls. 
In oiii; of llii'M! the K‘i 1 i-; novn, with the h* lp of irn;::i4ion, in the .spring 
nml hot «.*aihor. Tiiii crop i-i c.illoil /.tmiinnl. Jn the other method 

indieo i-; .••own :it tin* hi’ginnin*' of the r.iin-^. Tiii-< croj) i.i vailed af/irhii 
or n iiM'A'f. SiiK; * th" iiiiro inetion of tii*' irrigation nteiln.l, a^arJiu Ins 
fallen foniowiiat into <ii-r<'ptii« ; for thotuth tho v'j<t and hihonr ofenltivation 
in iho former are en-at'-r thui in the latt-r, tlio plant a*! ti colonr-yitddor is 
inuch Miperior. Tiie Jaiuninr^ crop irs le.-uly in Angii'l ; the axtirhu crop n 
little later. Then* is no ppeeial mode of cnltivalion. The croji from l/mutl 
is ready in Angcivl ; and n-Jir/nJ is said to oive a r ilher hotter khunli crop than 
jainafiti’ii. Tlie Ihmni crop havitig hecn cut, the plant is eradicated. Jamameu 
eoinetimes finlYcrs from ntlach.s of in«ed.s in tho hot weather, hnt it is hotter 
nhlc than amrhi to stand c.xceps of wet in the early part of tho rainy season. 
Tho wliolo crop .suffers from cunlimioiis wet and clondy weather in llio end of 
July and in Angnst. 

Tlio area under popjiy in the year.s of .sotlloment was 8,327 acrc.s, and 
this return agrees very do.soly with tho.so of the Opium 
Dejinrtninnl. I'Vom 80 to 00 per cent, of tlio opium 
ciil It valors .are Koiris, but cuItivntor.s of oilier castes have also taken to raising 
poppy. During the last twent}’ ye.ars considorahlo variation lias taken place 
in tho 3 'early area imdor poppy ; hnt the area would appar to be gonorally 
greater now than it used to bo at the boginning of the period. 

Tlie varieties of the popp)- plant current in Azanigarli are bhagautid, tilid or 
fifera, kdldpostd or karaidanU, and bardposld. Tho first seems to bo tlie oldest 

7a 
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known, and is now the hast sown, variety. It is, when mature, two and a 
half or throe foot high, has a small capsule, and yields little sap. Iii size (i/id 
reseinhles hhagautid, but the capsule is large and its yield of sap is fair, 
KuraidanK is also about the same height as bhagaiitid. Its .stem is black when 
mature, and it is a good sap yielder. JBardpostd grows about four feet high, has 
a very laigo c.apsule, .and yields much sap. It comes to inatui’ity in a some- 
what longer time than the throe other varieties, which all ripen about the same 
time. The Koirfs always keep it distinct from the other varieties j regarding 
tlio laltor they aro not alwa 3 ^s particular. 

The average yield of opium is greatest in parganahs Ghosi, Mau, and 
GopAlpur, and the best poppy tracts are found round the town of Mau, Ghosi, 
.and Surajpur. In suitable hand, such as that in the tracts just mentioned, 
opium is admittedly produced in good seasons at the rate of eighteen or tu;;enty 
sers to the acre, but the ordinary yield is more nearly twelve. ■ The Opium 
Department's returns show the average yield to have been nine sers daring 
sixteen years (good and bad) from 1858-59 to 1873-74, and the average area 
7,149 acros,^ The small amount of the avarjigo yearly soles of manufactured 
opium at the Govorumont treasuries— about 25 aors only— points to the reten- 
tion of opium by tho cultivators for illicit disposal. The highest average 
yield is found when the smallest area was cultivated, and vice versd, the reason 
being that in years of limited cultivation only good land was cropped with 
poppy by the regular cultivators. 

Of the produce which has been included under the head of vegetables a 
produce iucluded under vege- perfectly complete list cannot be given, nor Hoes 

most of it call for detailed notice. It is raised 
chiefly by Koiris on koirdr 
land or little market gar- 
dens round hamlets, and - 
is consumed locally, A 
short notice, however, of 
the cultivation of tobacco, 
safliower, castor-oil plant, 

and betel-leaf may be given. 

Tobacco is cultivated on patches of land about hamlets, chiefly by Koiris. 

Maize and other early khaHf crops are sometimes taken 
Tobacco. before tobacco. The seed is sown in the end of 

Ano-nst in nurseries ; and the young plants when from four to six inches high 
** 1 The lowest figures are for the years 1669-60 (4,903 acres) and the highest for • 1670-71 
(9,146 acres). - , . 


tables. 

(lucumbers of sorts. 
Leutils of sorts. 
Spinach of sorts. 
Egg phmts. 
Potatoes. 

Sncct potatoes. 
Edible .arums. 
Turmeric. 

Ginger. 

Onions and garlic. 


Eadishes. 

. Carrots. 

Anise seed. 
Capsicums. 
Cress, 

SafHovrer. 
Cnstor-oil plant. 
Tobaeco. 
JSetel.Ieaf. 
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nrf* jAnii!'':! isi ilif* rj'lii i;i O'lnlinr. Tho rr'^'p i-- in llm ciul of Fcb- 
runrv not! in ?'inr>''n, "v.tl tli-* •■ImuIiI {h<'n tliiol-;, t'*ar wiih crispno.-'.'ij 

r.jiti li.TVi' rt y.>!lnvvi‘.li sin;;.'. Tiji' of !’)<» plan! i" cnl a liUlo nhovo 

ilio IpvoI of U'o r.n i l);" linxc^ nr<» c-'ji-Tra'"'! ftoni i(. 'Jin Icavr.n 

on* .'siinov.l to )ii« fi.r n <5r.y or nii'l nn* liuit r‘-;n"Vr il i>y tin rtirci*. J ilo 
fl-rju*: ;!*•• i:'! )( nii-i imnit or liiT'f.vsi n*vny. 'J iu* fii'Iil in wliioli nro ilio roo^ 
i.« tl;< n !, nn i n i crop (th^rj.i. i'- from lliom. ilii.*? 

je fipo Jt» May, mill jin! « ipj.jJ in 'jnriniity ntn! «iinli*y to tiio fir=<t orop, 

it if v.at< r li.T"' }<\';:i];if}y stjjij.ljc }, ••till v.Tlinlil<', In .‘•oino loc.'ililit "» 
n new crop j* rai-'nl in ttn' '■priti^i atnl hot wrathor. 'I in* yonno plant's which 
tire rt'nrcil it) n inirM-ry linriii" tho winter ar*' plan'fil ont in r^Iarcit, nml llio 
c:oj5 is r< nily its May. 

Two isijivis <if '.(if plant nr<' rnhjvr.i'-.l, tlio in iip/'nr.ti'; (Jr.'!), .anti the foreign 
(r:7i!r/it!), .ami of tlio former 'her.* ar<* two varicli'’'-', lihoiv.ti^J ami nujnhaird. 
Jhi'.d nmirf^t 1 t'lliaci o (ftirlt, {<5 not nn-io in ,'\":.in'';srh, nml tin fancy 
fitilT!! whicls arc, np fst-sn it do m»l romnrn st-s. The inannraolnrt;:! 

tolcicco tnado frtnn local jsro.lucc i'- call<*>l rj i/Jtrut. or UlUr'lh! — a hlac-k dirly- 
lonlsiii" ina'-P. Tin "n-iss Icavo-. .aro ml np and al!o*.vc 1 to dry in tin Pnn for 
ahonl fifteen <!ay.«. They are then nii";eil np with >nola‘=‘ 0 '.s ami rrfi in a Istr^'o 
VffTFtd (luhid) over a furnace and |Mtih.d for four nr five hotir.'>‘. T.» two narl't 
of leaf there .‘•Itonld he one of (md.-e «••<! and one of jv/t, hnt the ipiantity c.f fhn 
latter i? often iumdi on'aier. The .••'intl tnay he n~cd at once, hnt It improves 
with hcepin:' for fi;,'ht nr ten jmnttht. Its price varies hclwccn ciohlcon and 
thirty kt.s for the rupee. 

fSaftlowcr (Carthamv^ tinctorius), oalleil htfnm or harrr. hy tho nalivo.'s, 

"cncrally .^own in littlo patchc.s close to Iianilot.'s, hut it 
may he pcen in somn places .sown ronnd tho cdgo.s of 
fields, or scallcred atnon" the spriii" crops lil;o s-ape. It is sown in October, 
and is ripo in the end of I'’cljrn:iry and in Elands. The phinL receives no spe- 
cial care, and tlionnh all castes sow if, ICoiri.s chiefly do so. There are two 
varieties of the jdant, tho harhod or prickly called I:a(dli or rakaswti, and tho 
Finoolh called vmnriH. An aero of pufilowor .shotild yield about fiffoon sera of 
dye. Koiris sell llioir produce ; by otlior castc.s it is kopt for domestic use, 
being snpplied to the d 3 ’crs along with the fabric when yellow cloth is requir- 
ed for marriages or on other occasions. 

Castor plant is sown, oitlior a few plants in one place, gciiorally about 

^ Chainur liamlofs, or round tho edges of their snearcano 
Costor-oil plant. „ , , , ' , , . ° 

fields and gardens by cultivators ol all castes. Tho seed 


Safflov-tr, 
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js put into ibo ground lu tlio liot weathorj jind the beeus are ripe in FebrnarVj 
March, April, and May. The plant receives no special culture. There are 
two varieties rcnrf, a tall plant "with long' bunches of capsules, which is usually 
sown round sugarcane, is ripe early, and is generally cut down at the end of 
the first season ; and bhatrewi, a shorter plant, which is sown bolh round fields 
and in other places, ripens later than renri, and wdien not sown in fidds is kept 
for three or four seasons. Of the two varieties the latter yield most seed. 
J.he castor plant is liable when young to the attacks of beetles, and afterwards to 
a blight called patui, from which the seed dries up. When ripe the fruit is taken 
from the tree, is dried in the sun, and is then rolled upon the ground under a board. 
The capsules are thus broken and the beans extracted. The cultivator either sells 
the beans or extracts their oil for himself. lu the latter case the beaus are first 
roasted sligiitly, are then pounded in a mortar and finally are boiled in water. 
The oil passes from them and floats on the surface of the water, from which it 
is taken up with a loose ball of human liair. The yield (in weight) of oil is 
about a fourth of the weight of dry beans of renri and a third of bhatrenri. 
The refuse is of no use ; but the loaves of the young castor-plant are good fod- 
der, and the stems are useful in thatching and in other ways. 

Edn or betel pepper [^Chavioa b'etel)y is not a garden ikoirdr) plant and is 
grown only by the professional cultivaitors and vendors 
Betel leaJ, called Barais. The lands on -which it is grown are called : 

harej. It is mostly grown in parganah Mabiil, but even there its cultivation 
is decreasing. Pan-beds, as mentioned in Part I., are formed upon the banks 
of old tanks. The best soil for pan is a clean blackish mouldy clay. A bank 
having been selected, the ground is dug up to the depth of six or seven inches 
and levelled off in even slopes on both sides of the bank. Earth is then taken 
from the dry bed of the tank, pounded into dust and laid over the bank three 
or four inches deep, and the whole bank well watered -with the hand. A shed 
is then erected on the bank. It is usually six or seven feet high and in- 
closed on all sides. The doors are on the tank side of the bank, and are pro- 
vided with screens. The supports of the shed are in some places entirely of 
bam^o, but in others cuttings of a quick-growing plant fan Euphorbia) called 
pharhat are planted round the bank to form supports. The walls and roof of 
the shed are made of thatching-grass strengthened with cuttings o{ sarpat, bam- 
boo twigs, and any other light brushwood that is available. The walls are made 
thick in order to keep out the wind ; but the roof is thin enough to admit a 
certain amount of sunlight and to allow rain to pass tlirough gently in small 
drops. Foi, arud, parord, Madrd, and other light climbing vegetables are 
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fretitienllj plnotecl inside the shed. Olimbing up they spread over the roof and 
form part of it. Tho supports of tho shed nro generally called koro, the walla 
tattij Iho roof nulro ; and tho whole conservatory or garden is called haraith. 
Tho groun.l within tho barailh is divided into strips .about two feot broad 
running over tho bank from ono side to tho other. Jilach altornato strips called 
an dtor, is planted with pdn, and it is by tho dlar that rent, varying from ono 
fina to six per dlnr, is charged by the proprietor of tho land. Tho vjicant strips 
servo as passages and are called paha or jiairahs. Pdn is planted in the dlare 
in rows {imir or khdt) from four to six rows to tho ntar. It is not raised from 
seed, but from cuttings. These aro cut with threo or more joints {dnkh). 
They aro placed in little furrows and lightly covered with soil. A layer of 
thatching-grass or rushes is thou laid upon tho furrow and kept damp till tho 
young shoots appear and make a little growth. Planting is done in the spring 
(March); tho cuttings aro generall}* under grass for a month or more ; and from 
tho time of tho removal of tho gr.ass till tho rjiins tho plant must bo regularly 
and carofully irrigated. Towards tho end of tho rains tho dtara are manured 
with pounded oil-cake, sometimes with peaeo-moal. During tho cold season 
irrigation is renewed, but more sparingly than in tho hot months. The plants 
are trained ui)on thin supports called sarai or kamnid. The plant grows from 
four to seven feet high. Vines planted in March yield loavos Bt for plucking 
in Juno or July. Pan is plucked all tho year round, but tho full-grown plant* 
yields most leaf in tho autumn. If properly tended, tho plants last two or 
threo years. 

The leaves when mature bond back and aro nippod off with the hand. 
They are arranged in packets of fifty called kaunris, and four of tho latter make 
a dholi. These again are packed in little baskets of leaves called gadaukaa or 
donas. The plucked leaves must be kept damp, be frequently turned, and 
little rotten spots in them out out. In a garden of good healthy plants, from 
fifty to a hundred dliolis of pdn per dtar, according to the length of the dtar^ 
aro gathered in the season. Tho leaves are sold to Tamolfs at rates varying 
with tho season from half an ana to five finas a dholi. 

Pan is very susceptible to frost. It suffers also from blights (gdudhiU, 
or gfo6j’au)d) and from attacks of licefmd/uf or Idhi). Several varieties 
are planted ; sdnchi, hangald, chakaigd, kapuri, kakarid, 

A statement (condensed from an elaborate one in the Settlement Report) 
Kates of outturn of the estimated produce of all the principal kinds of grain, 
of produce. average price and value per acre, is appended. The 

figures represent the outturn of a favourable year, jvnd the prices those which 
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the agricultnrist would have obtained if able to wait for a favourable marhciand 
not if compelled, as he usuullj is, to sell it at once, whatever the state of the 
market. 


Name of prodace. 


EsUmatcd oat- 
tarn per acre 
in favourable 
years. 


Arerase price rate of 
produce. 


n^timalfd 
value per 
acre. 


Early rice 

Jarhan rico ... ^ 

Bluidein rice ... | 
_^VJlCAt •«. I 


Barley 

• «« ' 

Peas 


Wlioat and bar- ' 


UnrUy and peas 

{jiiukerai). 

Omm 

• •• 

Afo*ur 

• •• 

Lairl 

• •• 

Arhar 

• •• 

Linseed 

• •• 

Uape 


Sun 

• •• 

Supar 

• •• 

IndiRO 

• •• 

I’oppy 


Oilier 

panlon 

crops. 


rcity 

pro<3nco 

powii with Ollier 

crops. 



Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Bhit'd 

Grnin 

Bhi^d 

Grdn 

Bhitd 

Grnin 

Grain 

liUutd 

Grain 

lihu^d 

Grnin 

DhUid 

Grnin 

Bhi^d 

Gram 

Bhiifd 

Grnin 

BhC'sr 


• •• 


••• 


17 mnnnda ... 
SO bundles or S5 
ninunds. 

S3 ninunds 
35 bundies or 40 
niaunds. 

13 maiinds 
S3 
SO 
S3 
SS 
35 
3S 

no 

S3 
SS 
20 
SS 
IS 
S3 
10 
22 
lU 
30 
22 
23 
10 
10 
*’ * 
to 
25 


ft 

» 

ft 

It 

>1 

«i 

M 

II 

ft 

f« 

II 

M 

II 

M 

If 

11 

If 

If 

II 

91 

f> 


set sera to the mpoo 
Cue aua per bundle 


SCI sers to tiie rupee 

«•» 

SS 

0 

n 

I aun per bundle 


• • • 

II 

4 

0 

201 sera to tlic rupee 

• If 

20 

0 

0 

3 niaunds 


It 

fii 

8 

0 

0 

17-4 sera 

11 

tl 

• i» 

4C 

0 

0 

3 niaunds 

ft 

|| 

f«i 

8 

0 

0 

2J sers 

11 

|l 

• It 

40 

0 

0 

3 iiinunda 

fi 

i| 

• •• 

6 

0 

V 

27 sers 

If 

f| 


47 

0 

n 

3 niaumlB 

11 

II 


W 

0 

0 

22 sera 

M 

II 


40 

0 

0 

3 maiinds 

f» 

|i 


S 

fl 

0 

20 sera 

If 

If 


4S 

0 

(1 

3 mMinds 

ft 

If 

• •• 

3 

0 

0 

22 tors 

If 

If 

• •1 

! ,33 

0 

0 

R niauiida 

ft 

•f 

• »» 

w 

1 

ft 

o 

23 scr« 

1* 

• f 

• •• 

k; 

0 

II 

3 nianudi 

»> 

•• 

• •• 

« 

0 

0 

.30 sers 

ft 

II 

««• 

13 

o 

0 

3 niaiiuiis 

ff 

If 

• •• 

10 

0 

0 

25 M rs 

If 

II 

• •• 

Ji5 

0 

n 

3 innnu'is 

II 

If 

• 1 • 

h 

ft 

0 

25 sera 

II 

fi 

• t* 

10 

ft 

(> 





K. 

0 

n 

.30 „ 

If 

II 

II 


VO 

ft 

(j 

11«. I'vr niaaad 



ft 

0 


• *i 



;!o 

1) 

« 


It* 



p,i 

1. 

0 


••• 



00 

M 

0 





3 

0 

0 


Us. a. p, 

SC 0 0 
1 4 0 
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poppv-hnd,allowins «lfO .•imclWi.K f^r 


ilili’-r 

n-. 10 f 
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r*n |.>:r ncrf jij ?]ii* flio v.ihioof nil Iho jirothieo of poj)i> 3 '- 

Iniiil n:)U not only of Jin' onniiii. 

to «li‘-tlji“r <'r iH'l ‘(;i* roll now Ins': tlinti >1 tis''(l (o j'iclfl, 

A 1 !r.-! .5 irjisti- *• ^ ‘■lt-*-:v<'l tlint i.’iv.tt' r mm in :i;,:riculturo is 

r.n;Ok{‘.‘.n *.ii tljr.n f.-tnvjlv, ninl n »li'ri''ns'* in tin; avt^raj^n forti- 

litv of til"* *v;i tin »'ii‘:iv.r. -‘l ar'a i* ni of it* altntvnjniit on iinlividnni 

VO.’) t’o r, '.v.-n;c.r Im ?'>. Tir’ <-?.(”n»i<»n of ciiliiv.alion to infnrlor land lias 

of prnr- ' dn 1 with {tmal r.i|>iiiit\* lo'twnnri tli3 nS'5n*ii7) 

pfll)('n\]'imd .'iin; tint (l.‘''ir-77) •»f tli * iMjrmnt ri's.'»i.ijionl. In tliat interval 
nti itierm-n of 1 dl irn’',M'.-d .nn-l .'{•"} 7 * nnirri;iafe!! arms, or <}tl21 per 

c. nt., was tna l'' to tlm ama of mltiv.ation shown in tile first of the x'c.ars inoii- 
lioiioj. r»nt this diin ri'm'" is not all dun to tin* e.’clcnsion of cultivation; 

imist h ■ ih- lne',' -1 for m nnn 1 ; o;iV' which wnn* formerly not included 
in the asses«ah1e nrna, A lisiln h-ss than osic-fiftli eif the ctdiancenient in the 
cnltivatod ris-efrahlr an-a of th" disfriel is .ntlrihnfahle fo thi.«. Then, at last 
retth nivnl it ,‘t fin* t-i have Itei'ii notorious that in .some par^janahs fho cultivated 
area wa' nader-nn asnre I. I'ar{:aiiah'< Deoo/ion, Mnhamniadahnd, Man Xathhan- 
jan, Ghosj and Naihiiiinr wcrespecialh* named inthis e.onnecfionh\‘ Mr. Thojna.«on 
in his fund report. What p'-roenta^e mav* he allowed for .serious undor-mc.v 
Miromenl is not apparent, lint d»alnetino the former area, the net incrca.so 
shown is 21 per criit. for the vvlnde dirtriet, the" figures varviii" ver}' much for 
the various paroanahs. Tiie tiiohe-l pcroenlaoo. 71, is found in .^lau ^^:lthhn^jan, 
tho ne.vl, .'ll, in Mnhamm:i<lahad, followed li>' .'{7, 31 and 27 in Gho.si, Sa^ri and 
Kiziimabad respoctivclv ; the lowest r.ates .nro per cent, in Afranlia, P in ICnnria 
nnd Delhahatis, and 12 in Nalini]iur and Chiriiikol. No compari.son c.an bo inado 
between Ibo two poriod.s as regards irrioalion, Ibc areas under diilbrcnl kinds of 
produce, and under grovc.s, owing to tho ubscnco of statistics for former periods. 

Wo turn now to tho reverses which have checked tho advance of tillao'O. 

, It would ho interesting to nseertaiu whether the cfllorescnco 

Chcel.'B on Ihe nd- ... , . 

vance at tillage : re/i, rch is ou the increase in spite of tho ctlbrts to reclaim lands 
nticetod h}* it, hut materials for aii}' conclusion on tho 
subject aro wanting. There is no special linhilit}' to weeds nnd blight, and 
suflicicnt ha.s hceti said nhout the latter in tho description of tho crops. 

An excessive rninfuli, ihongh pcrlinps loss disastrous to (ho ngrieulturisl' 
than n defoclivo one, is also vciy nnfuvoiirnhlo. Of past 
instances of hc.'ivy Hoods, the ono that took place in Sep- 
tember, 1794, when Bu AH Kht'in was chaklacldr of Aznmgarh, and another 
which occurred in Jalj', 1838, may ho incntiouod. There tvoro doubtless others 
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but no record of tbeni seems to have been preserved. In recent times there has 
been one disastrous season of this kind, in 1871-72. In that year the early 
The damage from autumn and the sugarcane crops, where not altogether des- 
*^°']Se^season of*i87l' ^7 inundation, yielded very little ; a good deal of the 

72 . transplanted rice was damaged by excessive floods ; and 

the lands in which the spring crops , are sown could not, from the continuous 
.wet, be properly tilled. The prospects of the latter harvest were therefore in- 
different from the first ; and in January and February there was a great deal 
of damp wet weather which made the result very poor. 

In the same year (1871-72) destructive inundations took place in the low 
alluvial lands near the Glogra and Ohhoti Sarju, and in the 
Golm Cbhmi valley of the Tons. The Gogra inundations, indeed, were a 
Sarju in that year. j.gpetition of inundations of the same sort in the preced- 

ing seawn ; and Ihaj- 

snoosedinn year. In all the yeara mneh of the early antnmn and sngarcane 

ereps was^ininred or destoeyed in the teiWr eonntry in the north of par. 

ganah. GepHpur, Sagri and Sathdpnr, and a good deal of land was threnn 


out of cultivation. i . ii n j e 

’ The Tons rose above its usual level in the rains of 1870 ; but the flood of 

that year did little damage compared with the great flood 
ThefloodintheTons. geptember, 1871. By the latter, which rose far above 
and heyond the channel of the atream, the anOnmn and augareane erope ever a 

I. .Li. end many hamlets and honaes were destroyed. Pans of the town 

If iramgarh were snbmerged ; and though no less of life and little or no less 
of properi, encept standing crops aed mnd henses, nnj^here eeenrrod,.. good 

2le?ai^;essfellewedand^deed«^^^^ 

Z Te.« ° Th^twe flebds moLned abeye a. having taken place in 1794 and 
the Tons, ihe chiefly felt on this river. Their levels were pro- 

1838 Mnhammadabad j and from the mark. 

served on an e , ^ about two and a half feel higher 

efl794 by abenta feck The highest 
!,t mVltrSS feet ahore the level of the rirer-hed, that of 1870 

nnd ^ 

^e turn new Heid, writing in April. 1877. slaled 

EaminesandBcarcities. the last hundred years, so far as it had boon 

ascertained, there had been no snob calamity ns is generally nnder.end by . 
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famine, ov a season in which the general population is deoiinated by starvation, 
or is forced to wander from home in search of food. Of minor droughts which 
stopped short of actual famine, there is, however, some memory among the peo- 
ple. In some places the famine of 1782-83 is still remembered, and at least in 
one town, hlau, deaths from starvation took place. Mirza Ata Bog was cliakla- 
ddr of Azamgarh at the time, and a mosque and wells in the little town of 
Kopaganj are pointed out, which ho had made in order to give employment to 
the poor of the place. But the general population did not die from starvation, 
and wheat sold in the Kopfiganj market at 14 sera for the rupee— an unpre- 
cedented rate for those days doubtless, but not indicative of absolute dearth. 
Regarding the year 1837-38 there seems to bo no memory, and wheat is said 
to have sold at 20 sers for the rupee. Since then there have been years of scar- 
city, but there has boon no famine properly so called. In October, 1869, the 
price of wheat rose to 11 sers for the rupee j and in Novem- 
Scarcity of i87<-79. ^ 377 ^ to IQ sers 15 chhatdks. The official account 

given of the scarcity, which amounted in other parts of the country to a famine, 


in the years 1877-79 is a very short one and may be given in eatenso : — 

“ The failure of the khartf oi 1877 was felt with considerable Beverity in many ports of 
this district-— the chief of which were the parganahs of Sogri, Mau, Alahammadobad and Ghosi. 
The periods of greatest distress were in January and February, 1878 — the ripening of the 
spring crop closing this period— and again in July and August, the hharif harvest causing 


distress to disappear finally. 

Relief work, of tlje nnlure of repairs to toads, was commenced on the 13th January 
and coniinued up to the Ifitli April, the attendance being — 


Month. 

Daily average. 

Aggregate. 

.Innuaty, 1878 

• •0 


• •• 


1,440 


23,923 

February „ 

tea 


••• 

••• 

3,603 


100,894 

March „ 

... 

• •• 

••e 

• •• 

303 


9,634 

April „ 

... 


• •• 

*** 

121 


1,943 


“ On tile 3rd June work was ngaiu commenced, as the pressure tos apparently growing 
severe, though its extent was limited. The attendance registered— 

For week ending 16th June ... ... ... ... ciS 

II 22nd „ ... ... ... ... 810 

» S9th „ ... ... ... ... 837 . 

but the application from the let of July of a distance test, by wlilch no cr.c was nl/owrd in 


work within eight miles of his home, reduced the numlK.-s it as arerszc of 6?! for (lip week 
ending C(h July, 446 in the following week, and 317 for that eaiisj 20th .Tuly. Am llir wrai her 
had by this time become favourable and agricaltaral o?era;i;as afforded abnndnni rniploynn-nf 
the work was closed on the 21st, the weakly labourers fce.ng traasferred to the ponr-JmilMO fur 
employment on light work near it. 

head.q=*rter. c= tbe i3:h Jone, and suhordinat,. poor. 

es in Sagei, Mau and Muhammadahsd for cfffersuip -nVJ; between the lllh Anir.iHl nnd 
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30th September, The dailj average number of persons rolieTOd in these Vas 431 in July, 7is 
in August^ and 490 in September. ' ’ 

“ Relief work for the inmates was also provided daring 23 days of Aognst and up to the 
27th September, when it was finally stopped. The central poor>honSe remained open till the 
24th October. The following table shows- the extent of relief afforded from June to October, 
1878 


Month. 

_ 

Beusf works. 

■ Foob-boubes. 

Daily average. 

Aggregate. 

Daily average. 

Aggregate. 

June, 1878 ... 

... 

603 

19,402 

196 

1,170 

July „ ... 

• « • 

411 

12,729 

431 

' 13,381 

August „ 


100 

. 2,302 

716 

22,165 

September,, 


161 

4,082 

490 

14,700 

October „ 


••• 


38 - 

912 


The subsoil. 


Nodular kankar. 


In parganah Mahul, especially in tappa Didarganj, considerable deposits 
^'salT^ dentils' in chloride of sodium exist in some places. Indeed, the pre- 
parganah Mdhnl. valence of salt in various localities on the west side of the 
district has led the Customs Department to prohibit tlie mannfacture of saltpetre 
in parganahs Mfihul, Kauris, and Atranlia. The subsoil strata in the hdngar 
portion of the district vary a good deal in character, thick- 
ness and vertical arrangement. Besides the deposits in which 
rth lodges, there are beds of grey and brown sand, of grey, black, and yellow 
clay, and of earth intermediate between these. Kankar, io 
greater or less quantity, and in smaller or larger nodules, 
OLCOurs in most of the stiffer beds. 

Stone for facing, rubble work and flags is obtained from Ohundr ; the 
first costs from 20 to 24 anas per cubic foot, the second 
from 16 to 20 per cubic foot, and the third, according to 
size and thickness, from four rupees each to fifteen rupees per 100. Tiio cost 
-of bricks 12 x 3 is for the first class Ks, 12 per 1,000, second class Bs. 10, 
and third class Es. 8. Goodwin pattern tiles are Rs. 16 per 1,000 and common 
country tiles twelve dnas to twenty dnas per 1,000. Kankar lime made with 
cowdung is Rs. 20 per 100 maunds, and made with wood or charcoal Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 30. Shell lime is Es. 10 per 100 mannds. Surk/ii is worth Rs. 10 per 1,000 
roannds. Kankar ht metalling roads costs on an average three rupees per 100 
cubic feet. Sdl is procured from the Tarai and Barhalganj by Dohrighfit, and 
costs 36- to 40 dnas per cubic foot in logs. SdZ beams, averjiging 30 
in length and 5" thick, cost Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 each ; 20^X4,^ Rs. 3 to 
Es. 6 ; IS' x3," Ss. 2 to Rs, 3 e.ich. Sarpat-grass for roofing purposes costs 
about five rupees per 100 bundles, and bamboos Rs. 15 to Es. 20 per 100. TJio 
cost of metalling a road 12 feet in width and a mile in length is about Bs. 950. 


Suildiug materials. 
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PART HI. 


INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 


In treating of the population of the district by successive censuses, it will 
be unnecessary to give the results of former enumerations in 
the same detail as was done in some other notices. For the 


Population, 


exhaustive analj’^sis to which the figures of previous censuses of the Benares 
province have recently been snbjected (in the report on the late census), throws 
upon those figures so great a suspicion of inaccuracy, that it would be mefe 
waste of space to repeat them at any length. In the following statement will 
be found the main results of six successive enumerations for the district as it 
now stands, omitting minor changes of area, such as arose from alluvion and 
diluvion:— 


Census of 

Total popn - 1 
lation. 1 

Hindus. 

iluhammn- 
dans and 
others. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Increase or 
decrease. 


779,556 


• •• 

367’ 


1847 

1,120,682 

' 981,453 

139,229 

629> 

+ 341,127 

18S3 

1,415,485 

1,214,207 

201,228 

669> 

+ 294,753 

1865 

1,206,169 

1,038,782 

166,437 

666 ‘ 

-210,266 

1872 

1,317,626 

1,189,211 

178,416 

613- 

+ 112,448 

1881 

1,604,664 

1,393,387 

211,267 

767-3 

+287,028 


The two first enumerations in the above statement were mere guesses 
and absolutely valueless. That of 1853 was, however, a real census, inasmuch 
as it professed to be a counting of the people and not merely of the houses. 
Mr. White, in his report on the late census, shows reason for thinking that 
there was generally an over- statement of the population at the 1853 census, and 
a considerable under-statement at those of 1865 and 1872. No safe deduc- 
tion, therefore, can be drawn from the above figures as to the rate of progress 
of the population ; and it is clear that, if the totals are incorrect, so also must 
be the details. 


Passing, then, to the statistics collected at the 1881 census, we find a 
Census of 1881 recorded increase in the nine years since 1872 of 287,028, 
the increase in the males being 106,030 and in the-, 
females 180,998. This represents the enormous increase of 21 '79 per oenti 
Mr. White thinks that a verj' small portion of this I'ecorded increase is real; bnt 
that the greater part is owing to the more accurate counting at the late census 
A very strong proof of this is the fact that the increase in the females has been 
apparently at a far higher rate than among the males. 
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The totals bj religion and the density per square mile, according to 
the census of 1881, were for each tahsil and pavganali 


Totals by religion. 


as follows 


Tahsil. 


Peogaon,. 


Azamgaih .. 


Mahul ... I 


Sagxi 


dabdd. 


Fargannh. 

Foial population 

Hindus. 

A/«dam»oiiaiis.| 

43 

ce 

0 

ea 

B 

C3 

p 

CS 

0 

*5 

E 

0 

is. 


:e 

0 

*5 

B 

0 

Deogaon ... 

Bela Daulat- 
abdd. 
Belhabdns 

Total ... 

Nizdmabad ... 

Mahnl 

Hanrid ... 

Atranliti 

Total 

Gopdlpni 

?agri 

i Ghosi ... 

, Nathdpnr 

Total 

Karyat Mittu.. 
Ohiiidliot 
Mnham mad- 
abdd, 

1 Mau jS'dtbhan- 
L jan. 

Total •• 

District total 

115,322 

64,219 

39,864' 

56,063 

41,345 

19,224 

106,733 

77,o78j 

38,732 

51,711 

87,925 

16,650 

3,534 

6,641 

1,152 

4,352 

3,420 

674 

9,425 

116,632 

223,048 

108,266 

16,377 

S,S46 

278,611 

137,185 

226,031 

110,620 

62,507 

S6,G31 

167.69S 

4S,4?2 

96,026 

82,4S1 

23,883 

46,334 

139,910 

46,131 

SS.&IO 

68,296 

22,761 

42,8S£ 

27,788 

2,291 

7,216 

14,185 

1,127 

8,522 

312,146 

162,723 

274,551 

13S,8S9 

37,295 

18,834 

49,844 
1 73|033 
125,883 
93,193 

24,652 

37,343 

62,092 

46,831 

45,156 

152,902 

114,749 

82,930 

22.330 

75i0U4 

56,431 

41,5U’ 

4, CSS 
25,631 
11,136 
10,263 

2,322 

12,SS9 

5,661 

6,321 

447j45c 

221,418 

355,737 

193,275 

61,716 

26,143 

13,076 

50,357 

238,412 

24,943 

1 

6.365 
1 24,69J 
1 16,979 

12,224 

12,658 

4.‘!,703 

198,495 

]C,S62 

6,150 

22,215 

96,758 

8,1 at 

417 

4,8ri2 

39,943 

8,031 

215 

2,484 

20,219 

4,005 

327,017 

160,267 

273,720 

133,232 

53,293 

2G,9ES 

1,604,654 

788,225 

1,393,387 

651,26? 

211,190 

105, 0.".? 


Chris- 

tiana- 


T3 


>» 

I. 

« * 

5:6 

657 

633 


815 


31 


36 




647 

407 

827 


• If' 

« 1 I 


766 

779 

752 

763 


768 


563 

GS3 

770 

1,103 


707 


747 


The population ( 1 , 604 , 65i) was distributed amongst ^ ^ 
■villages, the houses in the former numbering 13,339 and in the latter -31, v 
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The males (816,429) oxccodod the females i788,225) by 28,204 or 3*7 per cent. 
The density per square mile was 747'3 ; the proportion of towns and villages 
per square mile 2'1, and of bouses 114*2. In the towns G persons and in the 
villages 6*5 persons on an average wore found in each house. 

Following the order of the census statements, wo find (Census form JllA) 
the persons returned as Chri.sli:ins belonged to the following 
ChrisUanB by rac . . — ]3ritish-born subjects, 8 (4 females) j other Euro- 

peans, 19 (9 females) ; Eurasians, 10 (4 females) ; and natives 40 (19 females). 
The sects of Christians represented in Azarng.'irli were the Oburebes of 
England and Romo. The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious 
Holaiivc proper- divisions of the population were as follows:— Katio to the 
tions of tiio Fcps of population of males *5088, of females *4912, of Hindus 
divisions. *5683, of Muhammadans *1316, and of Christians *0004: 

ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, *5111 ; of Muhammadan males 
to total Muhaniniadan population, *4936 ; and of Christian males to total Chris- 
tian population, *5325. Of single persons there wore 360,868 males and 246,876 


females ; of married 415,682 males and 416,123 females; 
and of widowed 39,879 males, and 125,227 females. The 
total minor population (under 15 years of ago) was 619,785 
(298,559 females), or 38*6 per cent.; and the following table 
will show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of 
the population, with the number of single, married, and widowed at each of the 
ages given ; — 


Civil condition of 
tbc popalatiou. 


Conjugal condition 
snd Ages of t }i c 
population. 






IIIKOOS. 





MunaUMAtlAKS, 





Siiigte, 

Married. 

■ 

iridoiccrf* 

Sittglo . 

Married. 

Vi’idoiced. 



O 

*3 

o 

“S 

a 

o 

Psi 

d 

*3 

s 

£ 

Male. 

Cf 

“S 

B 

V 

S 

ts 

w 

rq 

d 

a 

S 

p2 

Female. 

d 

*0 

Female. 

UptoSyeors 


106, 6i3 

180,072 

0,182 

0,826 

oc 

134 

30.361 

JUII 

613 

1,110 

12 

18 

lu to 14 „ 



25,829 

20, (.71 

40,170 

438 

622 

Wixuuri 


2,960 

6,723 

67 

63 

16 to 10 „ 



2,260 

20,427 

30,141 

801 

856 

3,183 

680 

Ka213 

G,l!5 

■nri] 

106 


•• 

1 


30,764 


1,815 


1.250 

221 

6,481 

8,318 

niTo 

279 

25 to 29 „ 

•• 

7,813 

620 

61,226 


2.876 



136 

7.107 

0,017 

29S 

604 

80 to so „ 

.. 




01,185 


18,640 

433 

162 

13,600 

13,380 

755 

2,308 

40 to 40 „ 

•a 

2,603 

2S6 


43,102 


20,108 


70 

9,046 

7,219 

8G7 

3,843 

60 to 60 .• 

.. 


113 

ffryiTia 

16,779 


22,070 

68 

SD 

6,388 

2,873 

aDi 

3,700 

GO and iip« 
wards. 

816 

81 

21,G7B 

7, 805 

9,477 

33,205 

54 

20 


1,220 


5,262 

Total 

••• 

313, 7-U 

211,167 


301,044 

36,)9X 

100,061 

47,101 


62,407 


4,085 

10,172 


Of the total population 88,417 (68,440 females), or 5*5 per cent., are 


Distribution by returned as born outside the limits of the district. Of the 
birtbpiace, . t^tal population 1,567,260 t,787,722 females), or 97*67 
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Number of the bliud. 


por conti) iiro roturned ns unnblo to rond nnd writo nnd not nndor instruction j 

‘Dixtribuiinn ac- 28,311 (335 fomnlcs), or 1*76 per cont,, are shown as ableto 
cordiug to Cducftt/on. g^Qgg .57 pg^ gg^j^ 

ns under instruction. Of those able to road and write 24,335 (241 females), 
and of those under instruction 7,124 (139 females), wore Hindus. The Muham- 
madans who came under these categories were 3,933 (75 females) and 1,944 
(23 females) respectively. Of the Ohristians 43 (19 females) are returned^as 
literate nnd 15 (6 females), ns under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
, „ ... ivge ftnd sox for all religions represented in the district, —the 

sons o£ unsound religions of course hoing tlioso to wliicli by common repute 
those uufortnuatos are supposed to belong or the religions 
of their parents. The total of all religions was 43 (3 females) or ’002 per cent. 
The largest number of males (14) were of the ages 30 to 40 years. Distributing 
them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 39 (2 females) and Mubsim- 
mndans 4 (I femalo). The total number of blind persons is returned as 1,259 
(543 females) or ‘07 per cent. Of those 267 (141 females) 
were “over 60 j’*ll8 (62 females) between 50 and 60 j 154 
(68 femalosj between 40 and 50} 200 (87 females) between 30 and 40 } 164 (62 
females) between 20 and 30 5 98 (30 females) between 15 and 20} 128 (50 
females) between 10 and 15} 82 (30 females) between 5 and 10} and 48 (13 
femalesl under 5 years. Of the total number, 1,090 (451 females) were Hindus, 
and 169 (92 females) Muhamrasidans. Of deaf mutes there were 259 (77 
females), or '01 per cent., the largest number, 49(12 females), 
appearing among persons between 20 and 40. Of these' 
222 (65 females) were Hindus aud 37 (12 females) Muhammadans. The last 
infirmity of which note was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. 

There were 189 (29 females) afflicted with this disease. 
Lepers. percentage to the total population is 'Olj so that in ' 

every ten thousand of the population one was on an average a leper; Of the 
total number, 162 (26 females) were Hindus, and 27 (3 females) Muhammadans. 

At each of the three last censuses attempts have been made to enumerate 
the Hindus by their castes. The results hare not been 
Hindus by caste. jjjjjierto very successful. A reference to Mr. White’s 

report on the late census (section xxiii. ‘ castes ’) will at once show how very 
imperfectly former enumerations were made in this respect, and the recent one 
is by no means free from suspicion. A great difficulty in the wjiy of attaining 
correct statistics is the absence of a recognized nomenclature. It is not always 


Deaf mutes. 
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easy to decide among the lower castes what should be regarded as a caste, and 
what as a mere sub-division of a caste. If we would ascertain the sub-divisions 
of the main classes the difficulty is not lessened, for we find such terms as jat, 
got^ gotra, alf ^'c., used with different meanings in different castes as the 
names of divisions and sub-divisions, involving frequently cross-divisions in 
the same caste. The subject has been dealt with in Mr. 0. L. Tapper’s Pan-, 
jdb Customary Law (III. p. 4). 

It may here be mentioned that there is a distinction made, in the opinion 
Got and gotra dis- Some authorities, between got and gotra : got being em- 
tinguished. ployed to mean the tribe, and gotra the collection of indi- 

viduals who regard themselves as of one large family, whether, as in the case 
of Brahmans, by spiritual descent from a Hisbi, or, as in the case of other 
castes, by natural descent from a common ancestor. The former is the Brah- 
manical theory, but now-a-daj's, gotra really denotes natural descent, because 
the children take the father’s gotra. fNote by Mr. Denzil Ibbetson.) 

Passing from the nomenclature to the statistics of caste, and distributing 

. . the Hindu population into four traditional classes, we 

Totals of the four „ , , , , ,, , 

great dirisions of find by the last census (1881), that Brahmans nnm- 

bered 108,769 (52,391 females) ; Rajputs 124,867 (57,943 
females); Banias 5,674 <2,705 females) ; and persons belonging to the “other 
castes” 1,154,077 (568,213 females). Of the latter, alphabetical lists of some 
important castes are given a few pages later on. 

The admittedly imperfect enumeration of Brahmans in the census of 1872 
was revised by Mr. Beid — to the extent at least of separating 
from them the Bhdiab^rs, who had been included partly 
among Brahmans and partly among other castes. According to the revised 
statement in the settlement report Brahmans, in 1872, numbered 92,752, or 
7*05 per cent, of the whole population. They had, therefore, increased during 
the nine years by 16,017 (to 108,769 in 1881), or over 17 per cent. It is 
almost certain that all this apparent increase is not real, but is due in great part 
to more accurate counting at the late census. Of one thing, however, we may 
be sure, that the BhuinhSrs have not gone down, as a rule, among Brahmans — as 
they appear to have done on former occasions; although, as we shall see presently, 
when we come to speak of them, the Bhulnhars of Azamgarh claim to he of 
Brahman stock. Ho attempt was made in the recent census to obtain returns 
for Brahmans according to the suh-dlvisions of that caste ; such an attempt was 
made in 1872, but the result was not satisfactory, "We must therefore turn to 
other sources for an account of them. 


BralimtiBs. 
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The majority of llio Brabmaus of Azalngarli claim to belong to the great 
Sarwariu tribo, also called Sarjiipfiri, both names having a territorial origin and 
moaning Brahmans of tho Sarwar or Sarjupitr, that is, tlio country across the 
Sarju (Gogra). Mr. Shorring ^.Hindn Tribes L 130; classifies Sarwarias as 
the second sub-tribo of Kanaujia Brahmans, and mentions that they are not 
considered of equal rank with Kauaujias proper. Ho cites a tradition which 
accounts for tlieir degradation on tho ground that they adopted the practice of 
receiving alms, but their fallen state is said to have e.^oitod tho commiseration 
of Rama Chandra, who allotted them possessions on tho other side of tho Sarju. 
Tho principal gotras of tho Sarwarius, tho members of which (according to 
Mr. Shorring) aro regarded as Knlins, are tho Garg, Gautara and Sandil. 
Besides those there are 13 inferior gotras enumerated by the same writer; but 
he admits that his list is not exhaustive. Few of the Brahmans of this district 
appear to take high rank on tho score of lineage and sanctity. Even those 
who claim to bo Sarwarias admit that thej' lost caste by emigrating from the 
ancient scat of the tribe; and, although of course each speaks of his own family 
as pure, all admit that the community contains many 5aw6Iakhids or descendants 
of tho 125,000 persons of all castes who, according to tho legend, were made 
into Brahmans by Rtija Rdm B.ighol, or by some other Hindu chief (different 
traditions name different person.ages), who required the immediate attendance 
of Brahmans at a sacrifice, but w.as unable to collect the requisite number of real 
ones. A similar story is told about the Bhixinhdrs. 

Tho number of Braliraans who confine themselves to religious pursuits 
in Azamgarh is small, and they are found engaged in agriculture, trade and 
service ; but nearly all are on occasion ready to make use of the sanctions and 
piivileges of their caste. The character given to them by an officer, who was 
by his position brought into closer relations with them than ordinarily happens, 
is by no-means a flattering one : those of Kanria and Atraulid especially are 
described as ^^a curse to the pavgaiiiihs,^'— (Settlement Report^ p. 27.) 

The largest Brahman landholder is the Jaunpur rdja, of whom farther 
mention will subsequently be made. IVith the exception of four other families, 
w'hich will be specified hereafter, the properties of individual Brahman 
families are small. Nor are other proprietary communities of this caste of 
any importance, except two— the Misrs of Akhaichandd in parganah Gop&Ipur 
and the Barhanidn Misrs of the Misran (as their possessions are called) in 
parganah Nathdpur. 

The first-named community is strongest in numbers. Their traditions 
make out that they have resided in parganah Gopdlpur for some three to four 
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Imiulrecl years. Tiieir ancestors nro said lo havo come info it in company with 
Iho Kaus\k llujimts, when iho latter emigrated from the tract now included in 
Iho Gorakhpur district. The Brahmans of Akliaichandu are regarded as groat 
pandits in the ncighbonring i)arganah5, and they are specially consulted by 
those who have the misfnrttine to bo guilty' of any ceremonial offence or hati&. 
From their knowledge of the book, their village itself is sometimes called 

Mildchaid, 


The Bavhanliui Misr.s arc strongest as regards the area they hold, aud oon- 
stituto the only important Brahman tribe of the distriet. Tliey hold four estates 
in pargaiiah Fatluipur, besides some villages in SiUandarpur. Those in tho 
foTinerare Lakhniiur i^lisr (a permanently-settled mahiil) Mariifpnr, Ncmdanr, 
and Pad&rathpur. They date their settlement in Natliupnr from the time when 
their ancestor, Gopal Jlisr, immigrated into those parts from tho Sarwar. 
This happened less Oiati 260 years ago. Gopal’s do.sceudants acquired the 
greater portion of the property they now hold, partly’- by force and partly by 
purchase, from the Jlals, Zamindarfts and Kiikan Riijputs amongst whom 
they settled. In former days tho Misrs wore unruly subjects of tlie State, 
and in 1S02, shortly after the chakla of A/.amgarh had been transferred to 
the English, the collector found it necessary to ask for the aid of troops in 
getting in tho revenue and dismantling the mud forts in tho Misran. The 
Misrs now pay tho revenue readily, and in tho disturbances of 1857-58 were 
in no way coucerned with the enemies of Government. 

While the Brahmans were recorded at tho recent settlement as holding 


Bliuinliiirs. 


10'96 per cent, of tho whole area of the district, the Bhiiin- 
htirs were returned as holding 16’26. In virtue, therefora, 
of their position as landholders, in which they were second only to Rajputs, 
they deserve more than passing notice. Their title to rank between Brahmans 
and Rajputs was not recognised at the recent census (according to which they 
numbered iu this district 52,917; but that position was (at least tacitly) 
given to them by Mr. Reid, tho late settlement officer, whose interesting 
account of the caste and its traditions may be quoted verbatim : — 

'* All the Bhuiuhacs of Azanignih claim to bo of Brabraan stock. Some profess ignorance of 
Blntlnlidr traditions original seat of their tribes ; some state va?uely that tlioy came from 

the westward ; others distincily aver that their ancestors emigrated from 
the country across the Gogra in Gorakhpur ani North B;!iar. The story of their origin which 
they generally relate, is that, when Parasuram desiroyeil the Kshatiis, the soil was given to 
Br-ihmans, wbo, in taking possession, assumed tho title of B.'idinhars. Their Brahman and 
Kahntri neighbours generally insinuate that they are of mixed breed, the offspring of Brahman 
men and Ksbatrl women, or of Kshatri men and Brahman women. By other castes they are 
regarded as a kind of ICsbatri, and are spoken of, and indeed 'often speak of themselves, as 
Bhdinhar Th&kurs. [The word Tbaknr, however, is in Azamgarh rarely used as the name of a 

9a 
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csste equiralent to Eshatri or Baipfit. Persong of tliat caste speak of themselves; and 
are spoken of, as Kshatrf or Eajpdts and of these two words the former is the 
favourite.] Possibly they are the zundrddrs of the Jisfs of ramiudSra gire„ in the 
Ain-uAkbari. Their goU are the same as those of the Brahmans and Eshalris, and their clans 
vary lu the reputed qualify of their lineage. The ceremonial rites of the Bhdinhars are the same 
^^A^ntftroditionid customs as those of the Brahmans, and, like the latter, Bhuinhars wear a c rd 
oijanm 96 hand-breadths (chauds) in length, the Eshatri janeu being 80 
only. They do not perform priestly offices, nor receive gifts offered from a religious motive 
(ddn dakshind); but they are saluted with the pratidot or pailagf, and retnm the salutation with 
a blessius or ashtrbdd. Physically, they are of the same type as the Brahman and Esbatri. Jn 
character they reaemble the former more than the latter. Brahmans do not eat with them, 

nor do Bajpdts ; but this is a matter to which, in judging of affinity among castes and 
families, no importance can be attributed. The rules of comessation seem to he altogether 
unconnected with descent or eqnality of status, and to have bad their origin in local and 
accidental circnmsfances. 


“ The title Bhfiinbfir iras, we may beliere, not taken mthent a reason. As the name 
The traditions are nn- oocors among clans settled only in the eastern parts of the conntry 
* ” *' lies north of the Gogtii and between the Gogra and Ganges, it, 

no doubt, has reference to some special features in the early history of some of 
those who bear it. In the absence of credible tradition, it is useless ts speculate what those 
hut the caste not of features were. Bat possibly tho existence of the Bhdfnhdr class is 
mixed origin. evidence of the time when the bonds of caste, as we know them, 

liad not been forged, or, if forged, were not worn by those who pushed forward into now set- 
tlements beyond the old. It has been pointed out that to the non- Aryan inhabitants of the 
country all Aryans were of one caste— all Brahmans. Within the A'rynn body tho c.xolmngo 
of priestly for military employment was not impossible, ond did not involrc degradation. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to believe that all Bbuinbars are Brahmans of inferior, bccanso 
illegitimate, stock. They may be as true born ns the Brahmans and Ksbntrjs who sin round 
them, and many of whom possibly they preceded in the occupaiion of the land. Purthor, it 
seems likely that some so-called Kabatri tiibes are Brahmaos who have fallen from their 
high estate— if such the priestly caste be — through the Bbuiiibar grade to their present 
one.” 

Mr. Bearnes writes that the Bhuinhdrs are also called BAbhan or Bdhtnanj 
by which, the people say, is meant a *sham’ Brahman ; just as in some district** 
an inferior Rajput is called a Bdut. The popular account of thoir origin, cur- 
rent (according to Mr. Bearnes) in tho neighbouring Bengal districts, is that; 

on some occasion, a king- Janaka, R&ma or some other horo— being desirotw 
of performing a sacrifice, part of which consisted in feeding a thonsand finnli* 
mans, and being unable to find so many, distributed, on the day before the 
feast, sacrificial threads (janeu) to all sorts of people, and the nest day fod them, 
ns Brahmans, with the few true ones who were present. Thereafter 
ranke.! as BraUaiaas, bat a-ero rogarded aa fafarior, and U.o naa.a ' 

gi«a lo llicaj, because they were tUe ordinarj- 'people of Ibe laad. (Sapp • 

Gloss., I. — 23.) 
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Crtsos mfiy bo ciiod in ^Y]licll clans whoso common source was clearly ono 
Clnna jlmi nrc rwtlr ^’”1 satuo aro 110 W found divided into hvo sections, 
llliCJiilirir,i'.nily Kfliatri. jg ouo of which tho nnino Bliuinliar is while tho 

other isc.illc.1 Ivshatri. Prominent- among these are the following: tl> The 
Gargs of AtharaliA and Did:\rganj, tappns ofparganah iMiilinl. They all claim 
descent from the same ancestor, but ono party arc Dliuinhars of the Garg (lot, 
tho other Gargbansi Kshati is of the saino pot. Tho traditions of both sections, 
while diftbring in other respects, point to a time when their ancestors tool; ser- 
vice with a Ib.vjbbar chief, named Asaldeo. Tho loss of caste, which each sec- 
tion admits to have taken place as regards tho other, is ascribed to improper 
marriages since their settlement in JItihuI. (2) Tho Donw&rs of tho Batas got 
in pargansih Man, and in the east of parganah Miihammadabad, some of wliom 
arc Bhuinhars and some Kshatris, admit descent from common ancestors. 
In each section tho traditions go back to ono !Maiur Bhat, of w’hom the fol- 
lowing account is given in tho settlement report 

"The origin nnd hirlhptticc of Moinr Itimt nrc not stntrd in the legend of liis life. Lenv- 
ing UcnnriE in Ecnrcli of n kingdom, lie settled lir^t nt Knnkrndih in pnrganitli Nnthfipur in thir 
district. Dy n trommi of inferior r.rcc he there begat n son, who was the nuccBtnr of tlic Mats, 
n class of Ivunins who stiil liold part of the parganah. Cros>ing the Gogrn, Maiur Bhat over- 
cinic Fcrcrsl itnjhimr chiefs and added nttich to his territory. He there begat three sons ; by n 
Kshatri wife, Bisosen ; hyn Bhdinliar wife, nalkal ; by n Br.'ilimtin wife, Nngson. From tlio 
first nrc descended (he Olsens of Sntempur Mnjlianii {got Datas), from tlic second tlic Bagnnn- 
chi& Bhuiiihfirs uf Tntnkui and Kowiir! (got IJatat), from the tiiird tlic Misrs of Fensi {got 
JJalat). Ail four acts of Atniur Ohnt’s descendants iiccept the legend which, if it has nny 
snbstratum of fact nl nil, show.s that Maiur Bhnt lircd in days when the prcrniling laws of 
caste were .still unknown, or were not acted upon in these remote regions." 

The Bison raja of Salempur Majhauli (in Gorakhpur district is said to 
repudiate any connection with tho Donwnrs of this district. The Rnjpnt sec- 
tion is of little consideration among Rujpnts ; tho other section ranks well 
among Bhufnbiirs. Tho tribal traditions of the latter point to the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli as their place of origin ; the Rtyput section say they came 
from Don Darnnli in Saran. 

(3.) The Sarpakarias (called Sirphakariils in tho census table) are a small 
clan of the Bhfiradw(y got in the nortli-east corner of parganah Muhuinmadabad 
and south-east corner of parganah Ghosi. Part (those of Miingmas) call them^ 
selves Bhuinhars, and part (those of ludnrfi) Kshatris. 

(4.) The Birw&rs of parganalis Sagri nnd Muhnmmadabad, of the Kasyap 
got, who aro similarly divided, form large communities, but they do not rank high 
among Bhuinhdr and Kshatri clans. Although the sections known respectively 
as Bhdinhdr and Kshatri Birwfirs deny anj- connection with each other, their 
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nciffliboufs rc^avcl fliom as of ono stock. A rcnsoH for the belief, io addition to 
coimnutiity of name, < 70 ^, and locality, is tlio fact that, at inarrlage.&nd other 
fcasis, bolh of them rofuso to tnko from thoir hosts or to offer to their guests bro- 
ken cakes of pulse {hard). Tho origiu of the cmiom is said to be'that, at a feast 
to nbich a number of Dirwars l)<'u! been invited by auotiior clan, their treacherous 
liosts, on tho passu'ord hard khandd chcldo being sent round {khandd means a 
sxDord as U’cll as hrokcu^j slaughtered the Hirwars, Tho name of the clan is 
possibly connected with this custom. Tho Bhuinhar section have no traditions 
ns to Iboir ancestry ; but tho Kshatri section say that they aro Tomarsj and 
were led from IJernagar, near Dchli, into these parts by .a chief named Griirak- 
dco, wlio lived, they say, from 1393 to 1512 satnbat (1336 to 1455 A.D.) Jlr. 
Eeid, however, regards this story wilii its dates ns one concocted by the bards, 
for the G/lraltdeo who figures in other tiwlitions, as a jmwerfni chief in the 
north of tho district, s -oms to have belonged to tho ago of the mud- forts and 
Bajbhars. If really Tomars, these Birwur Kshatrfs have lost rank by enii- 
grating. 

(5.) Tho Sakarwilrs in tjncligaon and Bulmid/h of pargauah Niznmabnd, 
.and in Muhabbatpnr of parganah Muhammadabad, arc Ksbatris ; but in Umrpur 
of parganah Karydt Mittii aro two or throe families of S.al{arwfir BhtSin- 
lifirs, the I'emnant of a community which once held Behroxpur of parganah 
Muhammadabad and other villages in tho neighbourhood of Belutidih. The yot 
of both tbo Bhufuln'u's and Kshatrls is Sauskirt tfrom SankarachSrj), and 'o oth 
state that their ancestors emigrated from the west. Tho Kshatris ignore the 
Bhi'iinhars ; the latter allege that both are of ono and tho same stock, and the 


traditional belief among their neighbours is that the latter's story is true. (6) The 
Gautaras of parganah Niztimabad have similarly two sections. The Ksbalrfs 
ignore tho Bhuinhfirs, and say that they themselves came from Argal. The 
Bhuinh&rs allege that all aro of one stock of Sarwarid Brahmans, the Kshatris 
having assumed their present caste only w’hen the ancestor of the rjijtis of 
Azamgarh became a Muhammadan and rose into power. 

In tho Settlement Report will bo found a very fall statement of the pos- 


Xandefl passes, sessions of the Bbdinhar clans, which is too long to be 
sions of BMitMrg, quoted and scarcely admits of condensation, The names of 
the clans whose possessions are described include those mentioned above and 
some others. They are the Birwar (or Bilw&r) clan (ffot Kasyap) of Sagri, Mu- 
hammadabad and Ghosi parganahs ; tho Douwdr or Dunwdr ^ (yoi Batas) of 

i Thejc VmwiM are sometimes caUod nainw from Rait.f, 0 villaje of 
mod-ibad in wliioli they state that they Urst settled. They claim connection wiUi the Dunwars 
of pargaiaha ZaminiV and Zahflralmd in GhSsip’or, and with those of Bisaro and SarisS ui North 

SBehar. 
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tappa BavJa, parganah Deogilon, tappas Ohlntpnrand Nasrnll&hpur oP parganah 
Miihammadabadj and parganah Man Satbbanjan ; the Bharadwaj^ {got of the 
same name) of tappa Shahpui' in parganah Dcognoii, and parganahs Ghosi, 
Mnlininraadabad and Nathiipur ; a second stock of the same name, but having 
no connection with the last, in tappa Guzdra of parganah Niza.nabad ; the 


Gantatn {got of the same name), who are divided into three principal sets — two 
settled in the south of Nizidmabad and tho third in tappa Ohenchul of parganah 
Sagvi ; the Bhirgbans {got Bh&vgu), in tappas Kotha and Guz&ra of parganah 
Kizamahadj with an ofi-shoot in Sagri and Mnhammadabad parganahs ; the 


Gurg (got of the same name), already mentioned, of Ni'gun and Earyat Mittu ; 
tho Eurhanidu® 'got Kasyap) of Ghosl and Nathupur parganahs ; the Sandii,® 
{got of the same name) of parganah Ghosi, and the Sabranian {got Sabirau) 
of tappa Simri in parganah Ghosi. 

The Edjput clans, with a total of 100 members or more, returned as 
represented in the Azaragarh district in 1881, wsro the 


Bajpats. 


following* 


Clan. 

Total po- 
pulation. 

Females. 

Clan. 

Total po- 
pnlation. 

- 

Females. 

iimdnsa 

••• 

150 

78 

I’ikbxfc 

MS 

63C 

292 

iimethid 


13> 

63 

Diighans 


632 

304 

Bnis 

• •• 

23,282 

10,8«8 

Un.iwdr 

• •• 

2,436 

1,188 

Bandphar 


143 

69 

GaVarwdr 


100 

42 

Bargaydn 


518 

234 

Githlot .. 


369 

161 

Barhid 


238 

111 

Gaiitam 


6 756 

3,183 

Beohdr 


317 

164 

Hardwds 


1.IG6 

611 

Bbrighans 

• «« 

113 

53 

Knchhffdha 


1,001 

461 

■Birwdr 

• •• 

4,533 

2,076 


»«• 

3,116 

1,460 

Biseo 

• •• 

7,2:7 

3r,367 

Karmwar 

•M 

3,153 

1,491 

Bisharid 


95 

33 

Knnsik 


4,309 

2,013 

Ohandel 

»«• 

6.470 

2.479 

Ehirgbans 


2.933 

1,377 

ChauhSn 


2,851 

1,985 

Kishtwar 

*•« 

131 

46 

Chomaria 

• •• 

98 

52 

Ku nwar 


331 

151 

Dastwar 


134 

56 

Lntbor * ... 



281 

.iHchchhit 

• •• 

629 

288 

Monas (Mannas) 


521 

243 


^ Eighteen generations of this clan are connted hack to one Gajadhar Vande, who came 
irom Cbainpur Bhagwd (in the Saran district) and took service with a Suiri chief, whose lands 
his descendants noTf occupy. The difEerent branches of the clan are sitown in the settlement 
report (p. 44) in the form of n genfaloaical tree. From this it appears that there is a family 
connection between the tihahpur Bhuinhars and those of Tikari in Gaya and of Ji^iii in Benares, 

* The origin of this title is not eatisfaotorily explained. To the ancestor of the clan, one 
. Golhan Bhat, a G ujrfiti Brahman, raja Bandr is raid to have siren a grant of land where the dan 

is now settled. ^They count 13 or 14 generations to this Golhan Bhat. ® Said to have 

sprung from Rdisfl JRai, who emigrated from the neighbouthood of Dehli 25 generations ago. 

* The list is identical, except ns regards orthography, with the one printed in the cen» 

sus volume of sex statistics. The names have been generally spelt as they are printed in 
the settlement report, the census list being admittedly inaccurate in orthography. The spelling 
of the latter has been added in a few cases. ^ ‘Bathor’ in the census list is evidently a 

misprint. 
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Clan. 


INnikumbh (Nikumb), 
Kiinnug 
Nigabi 
Fncbgoti 
Pni:hpirifi 
FnlbSr 
Pal wiic 
I’nrihnr 
Patsurnia 
Poniinars (Ponwars, 
I'nnwiirs). 
Paghiibnnsi 
Unikwar (Kekwar) 
Pnhtnnr ••• 

liikhbnnsi 

Sakarwnr ••• 


r«itnl pb- 
puIatioD. 


4,492 
1,140 
125 
02 1 
105 
1,200 
14,001 
69:i 
100 
],26S 

1,469 

925 

2,427 

785 

1,941 


Fcaialcs. 


2,090 

614 

69 

209 

47 
607 

6,67» 

285 

48 
002 

079 

443 

1,111 

373 

025 


Clan. 


Sarpnkarifi (Sirplinba- 
riii). 

ScDgar 
8ftu'ar ... 

Shighiil (Sangbol) • •• 

SoinbaiiBi 

Sfirajbansi 

Surbaiiiiin (Snrnaban), 
Udumtia (Udbatia) .. 
Ujain (Ujoii) 
Dn-cpcciflcd 
Specified clans with 
under 100 members. 


T-itol 


Total po- 
pulation. 


690 

146; 
120 
6,137 
1,971 
294 
48 1 
4,91< 
760 
285 
6,608 


124,867 


Females. 


SU 

67 

55 

2,319 

888 

138 

232 

2,275 

.767 

143 

2,160 


67,943 


L— ! : — ' -- 

It should bo noted that the immediate object of this return was not 

strictly an ethnological one, but to ascertain the results of the measures for the 
suppression of female infanticide which have been in force since 1S70. The 
results, regarded from this point of view, will be stated hereafter. Here we 
are concerned only with the traditions and distribution of the tribe. Con-, 
cernincr these matters fuller information conld not be desired than we have in 
the settlement report, and the ouly embarrassment is how to summarize, without 
omittinw important points, the elaborate accounts there given of the various 
tribes. '’The order in which they are noticed in the settlement report, where 
thev are considered with reference to their landed possessions, has, for the 
sake of eoavemenoe, been retained here. Taken a, a whole, fte Mjpat tribes 
hddmore land than any other in the district, nlthongh there is no groat ohieC 

'”"funhiereoto^es'‘^of'Ms Hiiipnts are those fonnd (1) in tappa E4ba, . 

parganah Deogaoa and taraf UtrahA, parganah BelhAbans, 
(2) in tappa Ohaiiri, parganah DeogAon j (3) in taraf Dahlnn- 
U parganah Belbdbdns ; and (4) in tappa Haveli, parganah Ghosi. The fi«t 
oftLs^ colonies ranks above all the other classes of Bais m the district ; but 
^ f amoncr them h.ave from various causes lost caste among their 

certain ami < The traditions of their entrance into the district 

of KfibS and Utrah&; uniform. One tells of a tribe called SanghaiA, whic 

. t XI, R ;c frnm the soutU of tappa K6bA. Another ascribes the 
was ejected by the Bais DeovAon to the acceptance of service with 

first acquisition ^ the^’chief Bais family, and to the latter’s 

:„„“;;nrth“ tods .n us master's death. The tomb of this Mnhmnmandno, 
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Shwdja Minhdj, is still preserved at Mehnnjpur, a- place whicb evidently Tvas 
named after him. The descendants of Mainpardeo, the ancestor referred to, fol- 
low the Muhammadan fashion of fastening the breast-flap of the coat on the left 
side. The time of Mainpdrdeo’s arrival in these parts is given as ten or twelve 
generations ago. He was a contemporary or relative of Deondth Rai, the an- 
cestor of the leading Bais of TJtraha. Mr. Reid writes : — 

*' The descendants of Mainpaideo and Deo'nnth Rai stand in the front rank among the 
Rajputs of the district ; and in their physical appearance, dress, and manner, show signs of 
superior breeding. Till recently, they all, with the exception of all the families of Kalian Sah 
in Euba and Shiurdm Rai in tJtrahd, and individual families in other branches, practised female 
infanticide. For generations the arrival of a Eshatri marriage procession (bdrdt) had been 
unknown in some of their villages. Their communities are large, the land is much sub-divided, 
and while some of the sharers are very well-to-do, others are poor and are with difficulty got to 
pay up Iheir revenue. Among the latter, the men of Ldlman are notorious as bad payers of 
revenue. A good deal of the wealth of the former has doubtless been derived from the 
families whose daughters they accepted for their sons. As they kept alive no daughters with 
whom to give away dowries, whatever their daughters-in-law brought then} was clear gain. 
The Bais have a very strong bold on their estates. In the early days of British rule some of these 
were sold by auction : but the auction'-purcbaseers were never able to establish possession, and 
the esiatea were resold, either to theproprietors themselves or to some other powerful members 
of the brotherhood.” 


of Chauri and 


of Dakhinha; 


The Bais of Chauri are descendants of BhSo Sinh, who settled at Dabhd- 
on 14 or 15 generations ago. They are said not to practise 
infanticide. The Bais of Dakhinha, descendants of Miruk 
B.ai,*are divided into four main houses. Mr. Held thinks 
that probably this branch of the clan formerly went by an- 
other name and quotes an old rhyme alluding to the loss of caste. {Settlement 
Report^ p. 51.) 

The Bais of parganah Ghosi claim descent from L&khan Rai, vho with 
his brother Ghatam Rai settled here, it is said, 15 or 16 
generations ago ; the latter of these (and according to one 
tradition Lakhan Rai also} embraced IsMm, but part of Lakhan Rai's family 
remained Hindu. An illegitimate branch of the family at Bhawanpur is distin- 
guished bj' the epithet dhobia. A Muhammadan branch of Ghatam Rdi’s 
family, the Fathans of Karisatb, are similarly called namods, and are debarred 
from fellowship with other descendants. There are other detached Bais commu- 
nities and families, but none call for special remark. 


nnd of Ghosi. 


The Dunwar Rajpnts have been already mentioned in the description of 

. Bhuiuhars. Their chief settlements are in and near Man. 

rars, 1 i_ t ^ 

and they have one maJidl, Bargahan, in parganah Deogaon. 
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They claim conncctiou with the Dunwar colonies in the neighbouring tlistricts 
of Ghazipnr and Ballia. 

If classiecation by gots is a trustworthy guide, the title Bisen has been 
Bisens assumed (writes Mr. Reid) by tribes which are not of the 

same stock. The chief houses of Biseosin Azamgarh are — the Bisons of tappa 
bhdh Salempur, parganah Deogaon, the Bisens of tnppa Athnisi iu parg.nnah 
Nizdmabad, the Bisens of OjhauH in parganah llluhammadabad. All are 
distinct from each other. The first are of the Prashar got ; the second of the 
Bharadw&j got^ to which also the Bais Blshatris belong; the third of tho Batas 
got^ to which the Bisens of Majhauli in Gorakhpur belong. Tho following is 

the account of them given in the settlement report : 

" The Biscns of Shah Salempnr have a pedigree of thirty-five gencrntion!>i the genuinc- 
of Shih Salempur ; which n > one is of c >ursc boumi to believe. Tneir pragoiii- 

tor tvho first lived in these parts was Jaidco. Cuming from Afajimuli 
in Gorakhpur he settled in Uadj:! Day.»lpar in t:tppa Shaii Salcmpurf having first driven 
out theSuiris. From his two sons sprang the Bisens of raa'ials Aswanla, Chhattarpur, Bliiiii, 
Gorehrn, Kurehar on the one hand, and those of Sariwoii, Andaii, Giraur on the other. Of 
their mahals, sonic which are permanently settled, and formerly belonged to Jnunpnr dis» 
of Aswania Chhattar- "ow iisW by raja of Jaunpur ai anciimi-purchnscr. In 

rnr, and Btilra ; these the old proprietors still reside as oultfvatoi’s, and ns they have 

hitherto cultivated at cas; r ites, they are in ns good, if not bettor, circumstances than those 
of the brotherhood who still hold their m.ahdls. In the latter the sharers are numerous and 
mostly pour. 

“ The Bisens of Athnisi are said to be sprung from Lill Sail, to wlinro they count Iwcl: 

eleven generations, and who is said to have come from Tikun*, a pinco 
ol AthaUI , Dolili, and settled at Sobndih in t.ippa Atlini<i. There arc four 

main branches of his descendants ; ilj the house of Deo Uai, to which belong tho Biscns of 
Ailwal Marea, Hlnipatti,- Baddupur, Ukrsuri, ilaio.irkluipur ; (5) the house of Ddsi IMl, to 
which belong the Bisens of Sohadah, Kamhaiopur, Peokarl, Kislmdispur ; (3) the house of 
bon Rai, to which belong the Biscns of Sonpar and other vi.liges in tappa Bihro^pur of p ir- 
ganah MuhammndabBd j and the house of Bhor U&l, to which belong tho Bisins of Cli.ikn- 
rn in the permanently-setili-d parganah of Bhadaon. I'art of the house of Son iiiii hasbtcoinc 
Aiiiliaramadan, and is rcprescntol by tho Zvraindaras of Fakhrnddinpnr, who firm aprosprrons 
Community. Tho Hindiis of the house arc nearly csti.ii t. Sonpfir, tlu ir ancasiral vl'.Iago, is 
now in possession of Saiyils ; anl only one family of BUens, now tenants, retl.Ics in it. 
Both Deo Rai and Ddsi Rai hold a number of mahalsj but some of their best village* were sold 
for orre-srs of revenue in the beginning of the century, and are now held by the r.ij i of .fanniiur 
and others. The Biscns have am ing them a few wcll-to-d > men i but a « a boily tlicy cin scarcely 

be Cdliid prosperous. An old blood fen.1 divides the fanilliM of tho Iionses of tico Itul ai.d 
Da>i Rai into two factions. On one sidearc the men of ITkr.uir.l, Miimarkbanur, Scba lib, 
Kamhainpiir, Deokari, .KishnJdspur, and one family of AlliV.al .Marta ; on tJie otlir r .•■iil; arc 
the men of IJirapatti, Baddiipur, and the restol Ailwal Slarci. Th: bloodditd wblcb r.aii^ l 
the fend is said to Invc occurred in a dispute about a money allowance which wai mnd-j f<» 
the Bisens for gmarding the town of Aramgarb. 
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•' TJ.r <if Ujiia-ili •ia\r iJni jh^ir nKminr (n Ifip tixth cfitcrnJinii cinie from- 

UiTij'iir In ri!ji stf'! w,n r •.(niiliiiinl nt Ojlnnll bygone of tlio 

of Af-inuN'-tb. Th'-y •'•rpf.'l mib/il*, fbi' cli|pf vllli^ci of 
■pililf?! r.rr IV-'i, psot At'ir!|!i» Tdo «b'.rcr« In llic 

tnaf,a'» »itr ntitnrrm* r.;r t.f ■»»!>• »J) torn of iiifan*.'' 

HfirhvA*; H.'MjMjt'i nr«-> ftunrl in tnppi Kimrcnn of jnr,'ian:ili D^o^ion ; 

nn>J n <lr!.noli"il family of llif' f.inio colony, n'liiiili catnn 
cnipinriUy, it if frotn H.mlw/ir, lioMf lljo litilo villa"? of niLtitci noar 

Ar.nin"nt]j. This rlan l>i;lnn;:< to iho niiftr.ulwnj oof. 

Th" Kaufil; rlnn (orf of tli? .fatno mmc) lin<5 snvcrnl colonics in the 
Kjooikf. diflrict, of oiiioh (lin rhi'*f .nro tlj the Knusilcs of Cliittfir, 

tsjipa vftmuri, .ninl of Kalirlinl'iVl Uncha^uon. Inppa Ilnvcli, in par":ui.nli 
Dcn^/ion; ritul i2) tho*? fpltlc l in pnr^.iiiali Ci.»p:'il{»nr. Iloth Fols ppenk of 
lh<-mfcl\Y'S u< hclonyin" to the 'am" ftocl:, nH'.! n'! havin" flo-rconihul from 
.aiipo.for* «ho emigrated from (?o|:I tJopulpiir ifi Cromlcliptir. Cliiiintfi in 
ji.'iro.iiKih (tojiAlpur is roprcsiMilol -is th'dr first rcflin" plnro in Azmno.nrh. 
Dnt llioro is pood reason to liplicvc (writes Mr. Kei 1) tlmt llin Kmisiks of 
CliiuniA have not liecn very lonp in pnrpariali Gopiilpnr, niitl prohahly the 
advent «tf the Kan>>il:s of Pcopfi'm pr<.*c?il"d theirF. Tim latter nro said to 
have ilisprisfccst’d the f*nir5< ; the Kan-iks of (lopulpnr snpi»lant?il tho Ujon 
Kfih.altls, n few cftmmnnitio'* <*f whom still reside in tho parpanah. And an 
independent tra lition assipti'i to tin* (Jopfilpur Kutsiks deseent from threo 
hr«ihc'r.« who came from narapAon in (.tiia/.ipnr to reside nmonp the Ujens. 
The dislrilintiim of ihn Deopaon Knusiks who arc descended from Kuspiil, 
and of tho Gnjifdpnr Kunsiks whose desemL is traced from Gopi'd, is CNi>Iaincd 
in the FftHomonl report liy the aid of poiioalopical trees. 

IJesides these, tlivro are Katisi!; Uajpnic in tho south of pargnnah Atranlia, 
wiiose remote ancc«tor, Dhuiipdeo, is .said to have come from the wost along 
with or before tho ancestors of those just mentioned. 

Of Ganlnms, the most important branch in this district is that from which 
the rAjas of Azanigarh arc said to have Rprnng. Like nil 
Ganlams, they stale that their forefathers came from Argal; 
but how or wliy, legend does not tell. Their pedigroos do not roach back for 
more than ten or eleven generations, and cover only the period following tho 
rise of the family of tho rajas of Azamgnrh. If tho ordinary accounts of that 
event, liowever, are to bo believed, the Gantnm clan was at tlio time wollr 
established at Mehnagar and in its vicinity. Tho prosont tribe is divided 
into several brauchos. First is tho branch to 'which tho r/ijas of Azamgarh 
and tho PalliAn Babus of Sidhari bclongod, and which llio Hindu Bdbus of 
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Gop%nr, Pnmi, Khnjnrii, Jignf still represent. A table showin 

tlio conncclioji of tlioinnin families of this Ijrancli with each other is appendeii, 
fiom whicli, however, ohildlcss persons .and intermediate generations have been 
omitted : — 


ilnrbnii!), Kitjn. 

I 

l>li!irni(]Ii(W. 

I 

Bikrnni/iji't. 


Azaiii Klifin, 
Itiija. 


Ikrfiin Klitin, 
Knjn. 


Aznml Klifin. Mahitl 

I Gopfiipur. 


Mnliulmi Klitin. SinUr Kbaii. 

I'rom him fuinro i 

Iti'ijns. I 

X^/imdSr Kli£n. 

B&7. 13ahiii1itr,isncc9C(l> 
cil liy Ills widoiv’d 
brother’# sou. 


Narfiynn, 

I 


Mnhfila Kimiutt AIab£ls KiiajorK 
00(1 Pauo!. - nod Jjgnl. 


From two brothers of Harljuns, Jiiinariiyan and Knrag, the Gautams of 
Dharwdra Daulalabad in parganah Ohiriukot and of Godhaura in pargonah 
Karjilfc jlilittu rospecfivoJy trace their descent. But, besides these, there are 
members of tbo clan in manj’ villages of parganah Nizdmabad, who probably 
belouir to the same slock. 

Tlio Patbfm rtlja of Azamgarh now holds very littio land in the district, 
and of tho Babdg of Sidhari inoulion will be made hereafter. They now hold 
by inheritance from tlio ancestors of the tribe no part of its original territory. 
Among the Gautam Hindus tho house of Narayan Sinb occupies the positionin 
respect to tho other branches that the houses of iiainpardco and Deouath E&i 
do to tho other Bais families of the district. They stand high among B.^jputs 
and aro said to have rigorouslj' practised female infanticide. With the excep- 
tion of certain families in Kh.ajari (notably that of Buphal Sinh) and Jigni, 
they are not well off. Mach of tho land of the poorer sharers, if it has not gone 
to outsiders, has passed into the hands of the richer families. 

There is a separate small Gautam colony at Ladlapnr in the extreme north- 
went corner of the district, whoso founder, Bdhar Sah, came from Basti district 
eleven or twelve generations ago, and supplanted a Kajbhar chief of BasihS in 
Fyzabad district with whom he had taken service. 

Besides these Gautam colonies there ore several communities of Gautamifo 
in Azamgarh. They claim to be Gautams, but are not 
Gautomifis. acknowledged as suoh by other Rajputs. Illegitimacy is not 
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alleged against them, and they seem to be Gaiitams who, from the inferior 
marriages of their daughters or other reasons, have fallen from a better status, 
or Kshatris of inferior stock who have adopted the patron3’’mic of the more 
famous clan. jMI of them seem by tradition to connect themselves v/itii J\lch- 
nagaraud its vicinity. The largest of their communities are settled at Lauhan 
in tappa Saifdbdd of parganah Deogaon, at Laudah and other villages in tappa 
]!)aulntabfid of parganah I^izaniabad ; and in tappa Salemabad of parganah 
Chiriukot, which is known as Dasl or the tappa of ten Gautamisl villages. Tho 
Gautamias of Lauhdn are a very thriving commuait\»^ ; those of Laudah are 
generally poor j while in tappa Salemabad, one famil}', that of Sachui, is 
wealthy, but all tho rest have lost their proprietaiy rights or are in iudid'erent 
circumstances. 


All the Chandels (got Chandriiin) in Azamgarh trace their origin to 
. Kaparhti in Jaunpur. There are a number of colonies of 

Clmndela. ' . , . K 

them in this district:— 


(I.) At Badari and its ricinity in parganah Nizfimitbfid. 
(S.) At ndbari and its ricinity in parganah Kathupnr. 
(3.) At Eunji Bajaba in parganah Chiriakot. 

(4 ) At Rdjdpnr in parganah Mnbammaddbud, 

(6.) At Sutrnbd in parganah Mdbul. 

(G ) At Sumbhiidih in parganah Mdhul. 

(7 ) At Shudnipur in parganah Mdhul. 


The principal houses ai'o those of Rudari and Ddbari, of whoso tradi- 
tions Mr, Reid gives tho following account: — 

“The ancestor of the Rudnri Chandels was Chitni Sdh, and from his sons \rho had issue 
sprang tho families of Kn(l.ari Ivhds Gandhiif, Bachrimpur and Bhanghd 
Chnndcli of Rudnri tappa Phariha.nnd a fifth family (known as Mninpdr Sinh} which, in tho 

time of the earlier rAjas of Azamgnrh, turned Miihamnia'lnn nud transferred its residence to Mch- 
nngar,bnt still possesses the village of Mainpdrpur in tappa I’harihd. One tradition asserts that 
Biidnri and its neighbourhood were occupied by Mobanimndans before the Qhandc-ls iicld it, and 
the remains uf tombs and a mosque at Hudari bear this out. Some of the villages wliicii the 
Cliaudois held arc now In possession of other persons, and none of their cscisiingcjnimuniiics .are 
very prosperous. There is little feeling of kindred among them, and the two main pttUt of 
Btidarf Kh5s arc sepirateJ by an old blood fca-1 The oflici of Cliaudhri of the tappa, svhicli one 
or two of the Kudari families claim to have held under the natiro government, sras conferred 
upon thcai by a sound of very recent date and little validity. 


*' Tlic ancestor of the Natluipur Cliar.dcis, after leaving Kapnrb?, soltlcd at ClMurSIih 

near Knparwiir in Gorakhpur. Bis dc'cciidanis remained there for 
r.r.a of p;t'Ari, ‘ ’ 

several generations, but were cvcntiir.lly ntlacVcd and ovcrrowiri.l by 

the Bi'ens of Majhanli; and the sole family that c«eapcd to*'!: n:> it« rc-i 3»nc>' -at K-d'inabsn 

in par,*sr.ah Nail'.upnr. After it* oeeupation of Kalbadbin, the ir.rge alluvia! tract which nsw 

lies aleng the north face of j';irg:inah Naihupur wa- ft mi* d by the Gegra. and wt* taken 

portcii’.on of by the Ctiaadels. Semo of them still reside on thchio'h land t,: Kolhuilrtt, but 
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•their chief -villttgeB are -in the alluTial country. There are three branches, the Chandels of 
Ddbari Ehas, those of Mittdpur, and those of KumTarpnrwa, Niwada, and Barohd. Between 
the Chandels of Ddbariand those of Narradd and Eunvarpurwa there is a blood fend. 
According to a letter of the Board of Revenue it appears that the turbulence of the Chandels 
'Of Dubdri procured the district the honor of a separate administration. The chief branch ‘■was 
■ that of Bubdri, audits members were powerful and well-to-do. Their estate— a permanently- 
settled one— was exceedingly profitable ; so mnch so that, according to a story current in the 
neighbourhood, the rental of Oharmpur, one of their mauzos, which amounted to Bs. 2,400 a 
year, was, in terms of the manza’s name, set apart to meet the expense of dieting strangers 
and Brahmans, and for similar purposes. The Odbari estate was once sold for arrears of 
-revenue, but it was restored to its imoprietors; and not till 1867-68, when some of their people 
were guilty of acts of violence and rubbery, did misfortune overtake the proprietors. Five 
out of the six pants were then confiscated, and were afterwards conferred by Government 
upon the family of Mr. Venables. The other muhals of the Chandels are not very prosperous. 
All of them suffered from the ravages of the Gogra from 1667 to 1873, and outsiders have 
•acquired possession of considerable shares in some villages." 


The Sakanvdr Hdjpnts call themselves Gadid, an appellation derived by 
themselves from an ancestor whose real or niotname was, 

isakarwars. 

(they say) Gad, a word which is said to mean “ afBicted with 
chronic sickness.” Be resided at Sikrigafh, a place near Lahore, from which tboir 
■more immediate progenitors emigrated; while another branch of their clan moved 
dnto the hills, and are known as Parbatifis. Having dispossessed the Snirfsof 
■their fort at TJnchdgdon in parganah Nizdmabad, the ancestors of the Sakar- 
wdrs settled in its neishbourhood. There are two main branches of the Sakar- 
Ti^rs. To one belong the proprietors or ex-proprietors of Unchagaon, Sarai Sadi, 
Jorinami, Bilnadih, Shimbhupnr, Jair&mpiir, and Sidhdri; to the other the pro- 
prietors ofMnbabbatpar, Bhatanll, Daulatpur, Wajinddiupm*, Bihrozpur, and 
Hhimaupur. The Unchdgdon family is now not admitted to fellowship by the 
rest of the tribe. In a few of the mahdls the proprietary right is now held 


wholly or in part by other persons, but the Sakarwars still possess most of them. 
The largest and strongest coramnuity is that of Muhabbatpar. 

The Dichchhit clan (yof Kasyap) is returned in the recent census separately 
■ from the Dikhit. Professor Wilson {Glossary s. v.) thought 
Dichchhits. names were identical, and that both were corrnptions of 

diksUta, meaning in Sanskrit ‘initiated’. According to him the name is most ap- 
propriately given to Brahmans, and is the title of one of the sixteen branches of 
the Kanaujid tribe, while it is also borne by some families of Marhatta Brahmans. 
Elliot gives both clans separately. Sherring describes but one clan under the 
name Dikshit. Ur. 0. A. Elliott, in his Chronicles of Undo, has given a long 
account of their traditions; but has not noticed ihe two names, or else his inten- 
lion was only to describe the Dikhit branch. His account of their traditioM 
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has been suinniarizcd in Mr. Shorring’s work. Somotliiug has been said regard- 
ing this clan in the Cawnpore notice (Vol. VI., p. 49) and in that district they 
are described as having obtained thoir settlement b}' a grant of villages 
formerly in the possession of tho Mcos, mado as a dower to a Dikbit named 
Gbfitamdoo, who married a daughter of tho Gautain ruja, Eikh, of Argal. 
There is no doubt that this clan has retained but a small portion of tho terri- 
tories it once possessed. Tho desire for sep.irato ownership seems to have led 
to the splitting up of tho widespread dominion to a part of which (in Oudh) 
tho name Dikhthiilna W. 1 S .applied. This Mr. Shorring describes as extending 
from Oudh, southwards to Bundelkband, and eastwards to Ghazipur. 
Reverting to the representatives of the clan in this district, the Dichebhits, 
according to Mr. Reid, seem to have no certain antecedents. “Their first 
station was at Tari in parganah Karydt Mittfi, in which, however, they 
have been superseded by the Qauiaras of Gopiilpur (tappa Daulatubdd). The 
chief existing mahals of tho clan are Gambhirban and Dihd in parganah Ni- 
z&mabad, and Khudwul, Kishnpur, and Patauhdn in parganah Kar 3 'dt Mittd. 
They once possessed tho mahiil of Baraurd in Karj'dt Mittii, which now belongs 
to Giiutams of Khajuri, and the o.v-propriotors cultivate a large part of its area 
as tenants. Each of their mahals contains several villages, but the number of 
coparceners is large. There are two small communities of Dichchhits in tappa 
Khdnpur of parganah Muhammaddbdd. They represent themselves, with ap- 
parent truth, as being tho remnant of a colony which once held twelve villages. 
Of most of these they were forciblj’’ dispossessed by tho Birwdrs many genera- 
tions ago.” {Settlement Ileport, p.57.) 

The Gargbans elan (got Garg) has already been mentioned as having a 

^ Bhuinhar branch. It is descended from two of the four sons 

of Chahkar Sdh, and for many generations held, either 
apart or in common with the Garg Bbuinhdrs, several mahals fSnrhan, Lasra 
Kaldn, Lasra Khurd, and other villages] in tappa Atharaha. The pro- 
prietary right in some of tho separate mabdls of the Rdjpht branch is now 
lost to it, the mahdls having been settled in 1802 with tho riVja of Mdhul, 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue, and purchased by tho raja of Jaunpnr 
and others, whose descendants still hold them. In a few villages the Garg- 
bansis still retain proprietary possession. An important offshoot of the tribe, 
the Snrhanians, is now resident at Nainijor, Karkhid, and Raundpdr on the 
banks of the Gogra in tappa Khas of parganah Sagri. They derive their name 
from Snrhan in parganah Mahul, The tradition of the Snrhanians is that, their 
ancestors having aided the raja of Azamgarh in killing a notorious dacoit, they 
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wore rewnrtlotl willi a grnnf. of land in tho ncnd.v-formed alluvial lands where 
Ihclr dosccndants uro at present fioHlod. .Six or seven generations have p.assed 
.■^inco then. The proprietors of Nai«ifjor (called Babiis) are a strong cominnnity; 
they have a number of villages, and though subject to tho vicissitudes which 
the irregular action of tho Gogra causes, are on tho w'Jiolo well-to-do. At 
Jinpainpur, in (ho liigh land of pargannh Gopalpnr, is a small colony of Sar- 
hnnian Garghansis. flow they came there is not clear, hut they are of tho 
samo stock as those of pargannh Sagri. The villages which they held were 
sold for arrears in 18(JG, atnl nro now the projicrty of Biibii Dnrga Parshfid, tho 
Iteir of tho nuciion-purchasor ; hut tho Siirhaniiins havo remained as cultivators. 
At Nntulanli, in lappa Plmrllia of parganali Nizi'unabad, aro Gargbaiis Kshatris 
who also assign their origin to Sitrhan. If the}' over hold proprietary rights in 
NundauH, they lost them, and tho village noxv belongs to tlio Kdzis of NiziSmabfid. 

Tho chief colonics of Sombans Uujputs (got BliaiabAgir, Bbaidgirt, Bhargii) 

Sombfliis Palwdrs of parganabs Kauria and Atraulia, and 

(2) the Knrmwdr.s of parganabs Sagri, Ghosi and Muham- 
nind)li)dd. Tho following is tho account of those clans given in the Settlement 
Report,— 

"The I'ntwilr Somlmnsffi nro the Inrgcst clnn In tho district, nnd they occupy 
, niao nn cxlensivc nrou in Frznlmil district. Their common nncostor is 
nniMcd Burhiloo or I’ntnijdco. Coming from tlic west (Sandi I’dii), he 
is said to hare settled nt Bnndipur in Fyzabnd, nnd thence, under the blessing of a Mubnm- 
tnndnn saint of Surhurpur, to Iiavc conquered tlic nnjbimrs nnd extended hfs dominion over the 
territory now inhabited by his dosccndants. T'le t’alwnrs of this district connt back fifteen or 
eixlccn generations to Bnriidco. From him sprang four houses : (1) tlie Bujgiiar, which is 
represented in tliis district hy llie Pnlwnrs «>f pargannh Knnrin and of tho north nnd east parts 
of the present pargniiaii of Atr.aulld ; (2) llio Ahirinihns, who nro nearly extinct in this district, 
being represented only by a single family in the Tillage of Aliirouln, but wlio formerly posses- 
sed the estate of Marmin I’alsri, now licld by ucrtniii families of tlie IJtijghnr ; (3) tho Bharinians, 


who are represented by llio Falwurs of Ditdnr, Gopiilipntti, Bhatanli, Ajgnra, Bhadeori, 
Lolirfi, nod other mnlials in tho west of pargannh Atraulia j (4) the Baiui&ns, whose chief seats 
are at Bandipur nnd Tighra in Fyrabad, aad who are represented in Azamgnrh only by the 
Pnlwnrs of Fnridpur nnd a few other villngos in tappa Powni of parganah Mahnl. 

"The Kiijgliar is divided into two parties, tho one cousisting of the Pnlwdrs of the north 
portion of pargannh Atraulia, who aro known ns tho Pniwdrs of Atraulifi, the other consisting 
of the remaining families of tlie Rajgluir. A blood feud, wliicb arose from a dispute regarding the 
transmission of certain estates of the former party in tho female line, is said to have caused the 
faction. Again, certain lamilios of tho latter party bear tho title of Kunwan the legend respecting 
which is, that once on a time tho whole Palwfir clan resolved upon making the head of one of their 
fnmilica r&jn of tho clan. But before tho insignia of office wore bestowed, the raja designate 
and his friends exhibited such arrogance towards his caste fellows, that the latter, changing 
their minds, refused to carry out the design. The rdja designate, however, was still called 
Kunwar, and his desoendauts retain the title. 
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*' In ziln Fyzabnd aomo of the Pulwar faniilics hnvo cstablislicd ialukai, but in Azamgnrh 
tbcir CRlntcs aro nil bold by coparccnnry cummunitics. In the lallcr half of last century clEorts 
to establish a ialvka were made in the Atrnulia branch of the clan by Bujhawan Sinb of 
Karianw. He, and after him Balwant Sinh, his son, and Avatar Smh, his grandson, held settle- 
ment of -a large number of villages in the north part of his own parganal), and, it is said, of 
villages in parganahs Gopalpur and Sagri also. Bui a year or two before the cession of the 
district, Avatar Sinh was guilty of default in his revenue and of resistance to the nawab 
wazir’s ofllccrs so serious that the contingent stationed at Azamuarh under Colonel Sir Evan 
Baillie had to bo sent to eject him. After the cession he appeared before the English Collec- 
tor and paid the revenue for 1U09 fasli. But at the first triennial settlement (1210-1212 lasli) 
the ialuka was broken up, and engagements for the revenue were taken from the village pro- 
prietors. These wore renewed at the second settlement. At the third settlement the village 
proprietors refused to engage at thrir old jamas ; and on the family of Avatiir Sinh offering a 
large increase in the revenue, it was restored to its former position. But the opposition of the 
village proprietors, wliieli seems, much to the displeasure of the Board of Commissioners, to have 
been fostered by injudicious interference on the purl of the collector with the affairs of the 
ialukaddrs, veas too strong for the latter. Their revenue fell into arrears, and in 1811 it was 
found necessary to cancel tbcir engagement and to conclude a scttlcracni with the village pro- 
prietors, who had in the meantime offered to di'cliarge the arrears and pay an enhancement on 
the jama engaged for by the taluiaddrs. The descendants of Bujhuwan Sinh still reside at 
Earinnw, They hold shares in one or two mnluils in the parganah, and are in comparative poverty. 

'* Being a large tribe, and having among them a strong feeling of clannishness, the 
Palwars have always had a great rcpuintiim for nnrulincss. During 18B7-58 they wore led into 
attacking and opposing the ofllccrs of Government, and their side of the district was the only 
uuc that was scriotisly disturbed. IVlicn the district was annexed in 1802, certain Palwars, 
resident across tbc border in Oudh, attempted to make disturbances in parganab Mtihul ; and 
instigated by Ihcm, the Bnariniiin Palwilrs of Gopfilipatti in parganah Atranlid openly resisted 
tbc tahsllddr. A company of sepuys under a European ofllcer had to bn scut to dislodge them 
from tbcir forts; their estate was caufisented ; and in order to maintain the collector’s 
anthority in tlic iicighbonrhood, n small dctaclitiiciit was kept at Gopalipnlti for several years. 
Stories arc told of bow the Fnlwurs used to resist the olllcers of the native government, and in 
connection with one of tlicsc the mins of the fort and town of tiarhii Ilaidarpur, close to 
Ahirauld, are pointed out. It is said that certain Palwiir defaulters of Shimbhiipur haring 
been seized and murdered by the nativn ofllccr stationed in the fort, the whole clan rose, 
attacked and took the fort, murdered all the otiicials they captured, and plundered the town, 
which has since been deserted. 

“ The Palwdrs still hold most of parganahs Kauriii and Atraulid, and some villages near the 
borders of those parganahs in parganah Gopulpur and in tappas Guzdra and Dubaitha of par- 
ganah Nizdmabad. It could scarcely be expected that their estates should escape sale for 
arrears of revenue in the earlier part of our rule. Some of the estates that were sold have 
either gone back to the original holders or have been taken over by other branches of the clan ; 
but several ate still held by the representatives of the auction-purctmsers. Among these, the 
most notable are the large mahdls of Gahji in parganah Kaurid, and Naridnw in parganah 
Atraulid, which are held with difilciilty by the raja ol Jaunpur ; the large mahdl of Lohra in 
parganah Atraulid, which belongs to Bdbd Ddrgd Farshdd of Gorakhpur, the grandson of 
Eanhaiyd Lai, tbo auction.purchaser ; and the mahdl of Laharpdr, better known as Fdsipur, 
in parganah Eaurid, held by a Bengali, whose grandfather bought it from the auction-purchaser. 
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As a rale, tbe Palwar communities are large, the shares of land small, and many of the 
coparceners are poor. There are no mohSls In the district, from -which the revenue is for thesi 
reasons collected with greater^dilBcnUy than in Shimbhdpur Khas, Shimbhupnr Pfird, B&karhol 
Arnsd, and Bazidpur.iu parganah Kanrifi. A few families among the Kunwnrs have largei 
properties than most of their neighbours, but they seem not to be much the bettor lor that. 

The Karmw&r Sombansis are divided into font houses: ^1} the Karmwdrs of Meghai 
f2) Katrawor Sombnnsis. Narhan, Kothd, and Harai XsmSilpur in tappa Bilori of parganah 
Sagrij (2) those of Eathidri, Ea>-npnr, Sarbaspur, Bojhi in tappa 
Eutahanf of parganah Gbosi, and Paudat Euudd in tappa Eukundt of parganah Sagii } (3) 

_ those of Birman in tappa Birmdn of parganah Sogri, and Gnnjarpar, Sonfibsr, Naithi, and 
Bind in tappa Bihrozpnr of parganah Mubammadnbnd ; (4) those of Eamalpor in tappa Haveli 
of parganah Mubammadabdd, They hold a considerable, thongh somewhat disjointed area, 
which, they allege, was taken possession of by their ancestors, who came from Sandi Pfili to aid 
Bdja Gdrakdeo of Uhanchhuln in fighting the Uajbhars Most of their mabdls are still held 
by the Earmwdrs. Their communities are populons. Some are fairly prosperous j in others, 
outsiders haveacg.uired rights by purchase; and in two or three the old propiietois either have 
been or soon will be altogether sold up." 


Ujains. 


Tlie Ujaiu Rojputs Saunukj hold four or five mahdls in pargauali 
Gopdlpur — Gopalpur Kbds, Mahui Rddpur, Ausfinpur, 
Bhagwdnpur. They are unable to give any account of their 
early history, but say that sixteen generations have passed sinoe their ancestors 
entered the parganah, They once held the greater part of it, but were obliged 
to give way to the Kausiks. Their communities are fairly well-to-do. 

The ChanhSns (ffot Bach) are represented by only one important branch in 
Azamgarh — the Chauhans of Bhagatpur and other villages 
in tappa Akbarpur, and the Chanbans of Ohhaprfi and other 
villages in tappa Bilari of parganah Sagri. The account of them in the Settle- 
ment Report is as follows 


Chuubfius. 


Their ancestor is said to have come from Sambbal sixteen generations ago, and to 
have settled at Hoipur in tappa Akbarpur. From him sprang two houses. One of these is 
represented now only by the Chaabaus of Jaldlpur in tappa Akbarpur, who no longer hold 
proprietary rights. To the other belong four families i (I) the Cbanhdns ot Gadddpue ; (2) 
those of Baihdri and Jagjiwanpur ; (3) those of Bhagatpur, Pnlid, and BaijuSpnr (now.in par- 
ganah Gopdlpur) 5 (4) those of ChhaprS, Sdlebpur, Bhatauli, Amrohdn, Rasdlpur. The 
Chanhdns tank well among the Kahatris of the district, and were suspected of pwefisiag 
female infanticide. Their communities nre populous but generally fairly prosperous j and 
there are among them a few families of cjnsidetable wealth, who in addition to their shares in 
ancestral villages have acquired property in other mabdls.” 

Unconnected with the foregoing are the Chanh&ns of LdtghiU in tappa 
Ohenchul of parganah Sagri. They are the descendants of three brothers, who 
-were hired to fight and kill Manidr Rdi of Jokahard by the Bhdiuhdrs of 
Bardibd, and Muhamraadpar, and are said to have retained possession of 
Ldtghat and eleven snbordinale mauzas. Most of these are now in possession 
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.of tbe Bhuinhars of BardiJin,.anfl two or tliree have been purchased by outsiders. 
L'atgbat and Bagharwd . are tbe only villages now beld by tbe Cbaubans. The 
latter are apparently of inferior stock, and are not acknowledged by the Chau- 
bdns of Bhagatpur and Chbapra. There are detached Cliauban communities in 
other parts of tbe. district, for example, at Kbetapattf, Sangrampur, and Amgaon 
in parganab Mabnl but they do' not call for. special notice. 

The Rabtaurs {got Sandil) in this district seem to have sprung from one 
stock, tbe founders of which, displacing Eajbbara, settled 
at Panrari Prdnpur in tappa Akbarpur of parganah Sagrf, 
it is sa'id, nineteen’ or twenty generations ago. Their chief mahals are — il) 
Panrari Pr&npur, Barnapur, Jagdispur, Pipraha, Chaldkpur, and Farldpur in 
tappa Akbarpur, and Baghawar in tappa Khas of parganah Sagri; (2) Amwdri, 
Harsinbpur, Pansabdji, Cbingaipur in tappa Birman of parganah Sagri, Dilia 
Pahi in tappa Bihrozpur of parganah Muhammadabad, and Lakni Muhdrakput 
in tappa Simri of parganah Ghosi. There is also a detached family at Chak- 
w'drd, tappa Daulatabad, parganah Nizdmabad. Into a few of their mahals 
purchasers have intruded, but most of them are still held intact, and the com- 
munities are fairly prosperous. 

The Birwars (got Kasyap) have been already referred to among the Bhdin- 
Birwars -pedigree contains fourteen or fifteen genera- 

tions. The' Sagri Birwdrs are known as the house of Dhau 
Sinh'; the Muhammadabad Birwars as the house of Piitd Rai. “Both are said to 
have acquired their lands by conquest ; the house of Dhan Sinh from a Teli rdja 
• of Sagri, the house of P&te Bai from a Rajbhar chief who held a large territory 
and -the strong fort of Garhwa in tappa Khanpur, One family of the house of 
Pate Rdi are Muhammadans, namely, the Birwdr Pathaus of Mdhpur, They 
give no very certain account of the reasons for their change of creed, but it is 
. said to have taken place in the times of the sultans of Jaunpur, and apparently 
' disputes with other families of the tribe in which the Mdhpur family, 

being- worsted, had to supplicate the interference of the ruling power. A num- 
-. bej: of villages that once belonged to the house of Paid Rai have long been held 
-by -Milkis, and villages that belonged to certain families of the tribe have been 
absorbed by stronger" families. But the Birwdrs of parganah Muhammadabdd 
still hold a.considerable area 'in proprietary right. Their communities'are not 
generally very well-to-do, but there are among them a few rich families. 

The Udmatid clan (got Batas) is said to have once held a hundred -and 
Udmatias. fifty-six villages in the north of parganah Muhammaddbdd 

and south of parganah Ghosi, and it is still a large clan. 

iiA 
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The following is the account of it given in’ the Settlement Heporl ? — . 

“Its ancestors, inhabitants of Udaipur, are said to have come from the west fifteen or sixteen 
■generations ago with one of the early Muhammadan emperors, and to have taken up their abode 
permanently in the neighbourhood of Bhira Indpnr in tappa 'Nandwfin of parganab Mnham- 
madfibiid. The extensive mounds (drts) at Bbfra are said to he the ruins of the.Rajbhar town 
and fort which they destroyed ; and the graves ^ganj akahiddn) of the Muhammadan soldiers, 
■who were sent to aid them in the fight and were killed, are also pointed out. From Bhira Ind> 
:pttr the clan spread over the surroundiug country. There are now five branches of it:(0 
the Udmati&s of Kunda Kuohfii in parganah Nnthfipur, who hold one mah&l only, which they are 
said to have acquired by murdering the previous Milki proprietor ; (8) those of Lildri Bharaulf 
in tappa Haveli, parganah Ghosi, whose proprietary rights have been suppressed by Ganr 
Kayaths (kfinfingos of Ghoei) ; fS) those of Dhdwariasath, Knrthi, Eopra, aud other villages in 
tappa 'Nandwdn of parganah Mnllnmmadabad, who still hold several mahdls, and though nnmer* 
one, are generally in tolerable prosperity ; (4) those of Bhadinr, Bard, Barbojhi, Itan^, Sid- 
basti, and other villages in tappa TTalidpur, and of Bhira Indpnr, NandwSn Satdi, Fhtilipar, 
Hnmidpur, and other villages in tappa Uandwdn, of parganah Muhammaddbad ; and of Pnndpdr, 
Fewd, and other villages in tappa Eurahani of parganah Ghosf ,* (6) those of Yakdbpar 
'Dhatauli in tappa Eaydr of parganah Muhammaddbdd, who still retain their mahdls. ' 


' “ Fart of the fourth branch, which holds a large nnmber of mahdls, are now Muhammadans, 

. The story given of their conversion is that in the days when there was chronic warfare between 
the Udmatids on the north of the Tons and the Singhels on the south of it, the former, being an 
one occasion hard pressed, sent one of their families to Jaunpur, where the Sbarki sultdns then - 
reigned, to ask assistance. The deputation, embracing Isldm, got assistance, and with it the . 
' Udmatids were able to drive back the Singhels. The latter clan then sent one of Its families 
■to Jaunpur, where by changing its creed the deputation induced the sultan to arbitrate between 
the clans. The requIt was that the Tons was fixed as the boundary between . them ; but in 
reward for the prior acceptance of Islam by one of their families, the Udmatids were allowed 
to retain Takubpur Dhatauli, which lies within the territory of the Singhels. The Fathdn 
'Udmatids now hold several mahdls— Bhim Indpur, Nandwdn Sard!, Fatihpnr, Haraidpur, 

• Masudn, Biblpur. They are mostly well-to-do, and rank well among the Nau-mnslimis of 
the district. The Hindu families of this branch of the clan 'are very numerous. In a few- 
of their mahdls the greater part of the lahd has been transferred to outsiders, but most of the 
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mahdls still remain with the Udmatids.” , . 

The Dikhitw&rs (ffot Kasyap) of tappas Khdnpar and Dharwdra of pftr- 
ganah Ohiridkot had numerous mahdls, but the proprietary, 
possession in some oi them have passed to auction-pnreha-; 

• sers, and where this is not so the sharers are very numerous and generally poof.' 

Of (ffot Bh^rgd) there are two colonies, one in tappa Haveli of 

parganah Ohiriakot and the other in parganah Hathtipur; 

Kakfins. ancestor of the first colony, Laikam Deo, came, it is 

said, from a place called Kapri Eed&r, somewhere in the west, and overcoming 
the Buiris, settled in the neighbourhood of .Ohiri&kot. Their territory com- 
prising eighty-four villages, was called OhaurAsi, by which name tappa Haveli 
of parganah OhiriAkot is still known, just as tappa SaleraAbAd is known 
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as Dflsi of the Gaotamius. The Kakdns of Nathupur are apparently an offshoot 
of the Chirit\kot colony. They claim to have held the whole of the south part 
of parganah Nathdpur, containing fifty-tw'o villages; but their territory has been 
oucroached upon by other tribes, chiefly by the Barhani&n Misrs. 

The PnrihArs {got Kas^'ap) are now settled in tappa Bihrozpur. They 
- claim kindred with the Parihtirs of Gh&zipur. The Siughels 
{got Kasyap) say they came originally from Siraunj and 
. first settled in Bheri Tal in Gorakhpur. They are now 

SiDglicIs. found in tappa Kaydrof parganah Muhammadubdd. They 

were formerly a powerful clan, their territory extending up to the Tons and the 
site of the present town of Muhammaddbad. Daring the early part of our rule 
they' gave much trouble, those of Kdjhd being particularly turbulent. They 
have paid the penalty, as a clan, by the loss of many of their estates. 

The Naikumbhs (got Bashisht) of parganah Muhammaddbad (whose aur 

Nniknmbhs and costors came from Kardkat in Jaunpur), and the Raikwdrs 

KaikwfirB. Bhdradwdj ), whose ancestors came from Oudb, are also 


important tribes. 

Among Kshatris who hold small estates and call for no special notice, but 
Other BA’ nts evidently been settled for some generations in the 

jpn . it bg sufficient to name — (1) the Nandwaks {got 

Kausilj of Rondd, Pithaurpur, and Imilid in parganah Nizdradbdd (their ances- 
tors were brought from Maridhiiu by one of the early rdjas of Azamgarh) ; (2) 
the Bachgotis (got Bach) of Ardrd in parganah Nizdmdbad (who claim to be the 
descendants of Asaldeo); (3) the Pommdrsor Ponwdrs {got Kundil) of Majhgd- 
;wdn in parganah I^izamdbdd and Pakri Buznrg in parganah Ghosi ; (4) the 
Gaitlots or Gahlots of Ghandesar in parganah Nizdmdbdd ; (5) the Bargaiydns 
(got Bhdradwdj) of Pakhanpur in parganah Mdliul; (6> the Parsarids (got Pra- 
sarid) of Shakarkola in parganah Atraulid (the proprietary right in their villages 
now belongs by auction-purchase to the raja of Jaimpurl; and (7) the Raghu- 
baUsis (got K.nsyap) of Mahuwdn in parganah Mnhammaddbdd. 

The small number of Banias (5,674) at the recent census, compared with 
the number (42,536) returned in 1872, is owing chiefly to 
the exclusion from the recent returns of the large class of 
Kandus, who account for 31,609 of the 1872 total. No sub-divisions are 
given in the recent census report, although they were recorded in the schedules, 
and those of the 1872 census report are admittedly worthless. In the settle- 
ment report 13 classes, most of which are usually included among Banias, 
have been specified as the trading castes. These are-— in the order of their- 
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presumed numerical importance— Knndu, Baranwar, AgarwAla, Agralirf, Ntiih 
(called also Baunas, who are realij- Banjaras, but claim to bo Brahmans), Khatri, 
ETasaundhan, Bastogi, Umar, Kasurwdui, Gohvfira, SJnrwuri (including Brah- 
mans and other castes; and Kharwtird. All except the four first had loss than 
a thousand members in 1S72 and the four last, less than 50. 

Following the order of previous notices, it will be convenient to give a list 

_ ^ of the remaining ‘principal Hindu castes’ according to tho 

Other castes. ^ . T i 

recent census classincation (Bhuinlars mentioned, above 

being included among them and not among Brahmans), and Iho occupation 
usually followed, or other note to identify them, has been added. What tho 
census returns describe as the ‘38 principal Hindu castes’ are such as in tho 
united province (North-Western provinces and Oudh) had a total population 
of J 00,000 and npivards, A dilForcnt classification— and one that in most res- 
pects appears preferable — will be found in tho Settlement Report (Appendix 
No. IV., table I.), which divides the Hindu population into five .orders, high 
trading, religious, cultivating low, and other castes, 'iho names in braohets, 
immediately following those of the castes, arc names under whiclisomo members 
of each were enumerated at the 1872 eensns. [Some other local names of c.nsfe.s, 
•which have been included in census form YJII., will bo found in Appcndi.x 12 
to Mr. While’s Preliminary Dissertation in the 188 1 t'en^na Report] ; — ■ 


Caste. 


TotnlliO' 

p«laU.)ii. 


Abar ’o.'ittlc-brciCer 
♦‘Aliir (Maklinnm;, cowherd' 

Sailial (Kliaradi, Kukaj,' 
carjicnlcr 

Bliai)}*! (ticlat, pcavcngtr . 

•I3t)ar, iigr ciilMi'ist 
BtuU (»la a,,Jsicliatr or .I:i'ak 
Itaji'tiut), goiic.alogi-i, 

jiaiiCijj'ript , 

Bliuittlcir, landholder and^ 
ciiliivhtor I 

Bhtirji, i;r.ijn parchcr ... 

•Clj.aiour (iniiioiit, Mr.ch!,' 5je,SioJ 
Ijiiidi-}. sl:lnutr and lea-j 
itn r o'orkiT 
r-liotd. >ra-lii*nn3n 
Dorn, I'aiiit'ii.j l-askct makiT,* 

»itictr, d.atcir 

CaJar a, .‘■tu-j tord «*«: 

Otel.jlii (Aiit and Ftc re-’ 

1 aruic li-r) 

Cujar, laod'liflder, agri 
ct Iturii-; 

Ja*. c .Uivistor 
Kal.-ir, j'jlk; l.L-ar.r 


Female." 


207 1 

25.V2'j' 

tyjoii 


.na 

T,94a 




i-.t-r-; 

;| 

4.:.tJ:; 


9 

121,Wj 


I.*: 

P9,49- 

IjOPVi 


S‘,71!' 

It.-- 

131,37; 


7,12^ 


C.ane. 


Kalwilr, di«tillf r 
Kaja' hCU.'n'-J'Ctllio 
Klmttk (Ctiik '-r f'hikwa) 
pii! niiO iiool r.v lir.'rtl<-r 
•Koiior Ivi Iri KoK) wf-imri 
Kmiih'ir iKii*a'>'> Ku'i’aear,! 

Khi'htf.'i/) I oOf r 
Kn mi (Kio l-i. Ki-aiO 
li.ii.ifi I'idronior. 

J/Tril'i. rnliivnoo' 

l,ol!:!r, 

I.nitiiio lhliorii”!n), fait OX-, 
tincmr. 

Mdli, uarrtcni'r 

•.^•.all^Il or «7f v.Mt (D'ir.di.a), 

'1 jxi, ft » I r, vrn<f),ri km ... 




ip.'-w 

IR.SiTj 

j 

sft.srr' 


P, 7 . 4 " 
7,7 «6 
i',i 33 


814 Iftt.lf.:-. 

I p-Ft 

1 1 IV -i 
M-V-'i - e ! 

'I 

i:!,'”- y 
\ 


1 1 a «l • it t'f r •' ii.t* !) 

h‘.t‘ l-ot.: 


17,ii7 

t 

7f.' 

£7,171 

CS,5t,fi 

f 

i.r-'S 

r'l.'ji'i' 

t » t, 

7 ' 


1 ’."'* 

.t'i'.a 

O-;-* 

tV'* 


i I 

tv.iti 


Jl.t ’* 
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Tho names marked with an asterisk in the above list are those of the 


‘ cnltivating low castes’ in Mr. Heitl’s clussitication, which will bo farther 
allndcd to n few pages later on. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in tho census office tho following ap- . 

Tho “unepecined" of details of tho “ unspociSod ” castes, 

the census. added hero ns it may bo of interest to 

ascertain them ; — 


Knmc of caste. 


General occnpalion 

• 


Total popula- 
tion. 

Arskh ... 



Cnltlrntor, village servant 

••• 

• •• 

17- 

Baholia 



Fowler 

M« 

• •• 

422 

Baniuiinas 

••• 

• «* 

Hope, string, mat maker 


■ e« 

1,024 

Bansphcir 

• •t 

• •• 

Uninlioo worker 

• •• 


S,4C6 

Baranwar 



Trader 

••• 


4,B76 

... 



Leaf-plate seller, forcli bearer 


••• 

3,660 

Bayfir ... 


••• 

Cultivator, field-labourer 



92 

Bind ... 

• •• 


Toddy drawer, cultivator 

••• 

••• 

11 

Chhipi 



Calico printer 

••• 

• aa 

' 1 

Babgiir 



Maker of sieves, leather bottles, 

&c. 


227 

Dnrzi ... 

••• 


Tailor .. '• ... 

at* 


6 

Devotees (sec 

sepal ate list) 


Mendicants ... ... 



6,917 

liulwai 



ConfcclioiUT ... 



3,449 

■ HowniRar 


4«< 

Muiiufticlurcr of gunpowder and firo-works 


' 66 

Jotia ... 

• •• 

• •• 

Weaver, day labourer ... 

• •• 


10 

•Tostii ... 



Serviitii. receiver of alma 

Dancer, piostitulo ... 



427 

Kaachaa 





1,061 

Kaadfi 



Cultivator, ahopkeeper ... 



26,431 

Ka^aia 



Metal vessel dealer 



'Cii6 

Katiia 



Yarn-fipinner, culico i.riutcr, weaver ' 

aaa 

62 

Knslimfrl 

t«e 


Mcrclinnt ... ... 



276 

KhiaiR&r 



Chuiikiddr. thief ... 

• •• 


1,166 

Kliatrl 

••• 


.Mcrcliuiii, servant ... 

M — 


361 

BLiiaiTa. 

• •• 


Green grocer 

• »« 


7 

Mai (Mttl in census lisO 


Land owner, cultivator ... 



3,224 

Miirwari 



Trader 



1 

Nat ... 

• •• 


Acrobat. 



1,143 

Nidcid ... 
Baugwa 

••• 


Gold a"d Bilver smith’s waste washer 


861 

••t 

• •• 

Weaver and dyer 



756 

BastoRi 



Clolh-mcrchaiii, moncy-lcudcr 



241 

lioiiia 

••• 


Trader, euliivutur ... 



78 

. Saperd 
t-'etwdr , 

• •• 


Knnkc chiiruier ... 



7 

••• 

• •1 

Cultivator 



219 

ThaihcrS '' 



Brass and copper smith ... 



1,713 

Tiiclid 

••• 

• •• 

Faluuquin bearer ... 



137 

Unspecified 

• •• 

/ 

•ei 

««• 

Total 

aaa 

4t3 

62,441 


By exhibiting the castes in two lists, as above, tho. statistics in the first list 


correspond with the printed returns in the census report. This, of c5urse, 
would not have been the case had an attempt been made to rectify the imper> 
fections of the census printed return by including some of the castes vhowu as 
‘ unspecified’ among the ‘ principal castes’ to which they are generally regarded 
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as belonging. Tho principle adopted at the census was to put down in the 
schedules .the caste that a man gave himself ; and thus it happened that, if a mair 
described himself as a Baranwilr, Kandd, Khatri, Rastogi or Mdrw&ri, instead 
of as a Bania, he was not, as a rule, shown among Banias in the lists compiled 
from the sohednles. It follows, therefore, that the figures for the so-called 
* principal Hindu castes’ are not by any means exact, and the details of the' 

‘ unspecified ’ must be carefully analysed before a perfectly true return can be 
obtained. '1 

From the same source is derived tlio following list (but not the classification)' , 
OeToteos, of devotees and religious mendicants : — 


ITauic of sect. 

Classified as Yisbnuitc 
(r.),SiraitofS.),Sbfikt« 

(S/i.), Jain ( J.) 

Tplai population 

FemaTea. 

Aclidr! ... 

• •• 


S. 

•«« 

• •• 

1 


Aghori ... 


•a« 

Sh. 

t** 

• •• 

2,131 

1,046 , 

At!t ... 



s. sn. V..., 


■S,466 

, 1,612 

Bairdgi ... 

««• 


V. 

>•« 


316 

126 

Brabmacbfiri 

««« 


s* 

••• 


15 

2 

Rabfrpantli! 


««• 

V- 

••• 


. 1 


mnaksbfih! 

• «« 


Sikh 

•t* 

• •t 

14 

e 

Barnnihana 



S, 



3 

1 

Bdnidcaadi 


• •• 

V. 


*»• 

2S 

10 

Sadbii ... 


• •• 

«)« 



S6 

17 

Pannynsi... 



S. Y. 


V»l 

12 

6 

Vaiabnsra 

t«« 


Ye 

••c 



1 

Unspecified 


... 


•M 


183 

78 . 





Total 

»» 

6,817 

2,904 , 


xlie list just glVeH^ WiiiGU uuvuious ctuu uieauiuiiuwj 

does not include the 2,186 Goshfiins who were returned among the ‘ principal 
Hindu castes.’ Adding the latter, we get 8,403 persons who in theory have re- 
nounced the bondage of caste, but in practice have not escaped from its thral- 
dom. For, whatever may have oeen the views and aims of the great religions 
reformers with regard to the universal brotherhood of mankind, little of this 
sentiment is found among their followers. Each sect, large or small, now-a- 
days constitutes to all intents and purposes a separate oaste. In' the readiness 
with which they allow outsiders to be enrolled, and in this only, do they appear 
to differ from other caste divisions. The members are not by any means all 
of them mendicants. A certain proportion own and cultivate land and others 
amon.; them dugage in trade. Mr. Reid shows 10,683 acres or -77 of the 
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cwlh'o district area as in tho ownorslnp of tins class. They appear as land- 
holders in all parganahs except Kavyilt Miltvl and Kai\rin, but their principal 
possessions aro in Muhammaddbfid, Clnriakot, Natliupiir and Nizdmdb&d par- 
cannhs. TIjo list Inkcn from iho census schedules is necessarily an imperfeefc 
indication of tho real numbers of this class, and is still less reliable as regards 
the actital sects that are represented in tho district. Such names as Bairdgi, 
Goshiiiu, Sannytisi and Vai.shnava aro common to many sects rather than tho 
names of particular ones. Tnyo, Aughar and Pakhia, in Mr. Tleid’s list, taken 
from the 1872 census, arc not shown in tho recent schedules, but they may bo 
among tho * unspecified.’ 

It may bo mentioned that, according to the list abstracted by Mr. Reid, 
tho total number belonging to ‘ religious castes or orders’ in 1872 was 5,583, of 
whom 3,091 were Atits. Tho number of those last had apparently increased 
to 3,456 in 1881. An account of tho sect has already been given in a previous 
volume. (See Basti, Gazr., VI., 654.) 

It would unduly swell the dimensions of this memoir if oven brief notices of 
all tho castes above enumerated wore Attempted ; and as all, or nearly all, have 
boon noticed in preceding memoirs, there could not help but bo some repeti- 
tion. It may bo remarked, however, that tlio lists are probably not exhaustive, 
while they toll us nothing of tho subdivisions, varying in number from two or 
three to cloven or twelve, which exist in nearly every one of the castes men- 
tioned, As regards tho social regulations of eating, drinking, and marrying, 
these subdivisions aro as distinct from each other ns aro the main castes. 
Tho K&yaths and a fow of tho cultivating classes only need be mentioned. 

As to tho claim made by some Kayaths to belong to the Kshatri class, the 
, reader may bo referred to a pamphlet, entitled <7<e Kdyastha 

^ Ethnology, by Munsbi Kfili Prnsfid (published at Lucknow, 

18’77) ; and per contra to Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology (p. 312) and Sir George 
Campbell’s work on the same subject. Space will not permit of its discussion 
here. Tho Kayaths of Azamgarh are niostly Sribdstnms, but other divisions 
. are not wanting. Chief among these are the Gaiir Kdyaths of Nizdmabad and 
of parganahs Ghosi and Ghiridkot. The Nizdmabad Gaurs are distinguished 
from other Kdyaths by being mostly Sikhs, and all of the Gaurs are”distiix- 
guisbed from other Hindus by permitting the marriages of collateral blood 
relations that are separated from each other by two or more generations. 
Kdyatbs of the kandngo families hold a good deal of land on old titles. Some 
of their villages were originally granted rent-free, and.were settled with them 
when ndtikdr allowances were withdrawn or commuted. 
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Among -the classes in the above lists who hold land, only one. the Mals 
jjgls f described in the settlement report as a sub-division of 

Kimbis. but separately enumerated at the census) hold it 
in communities, at least to any extent. This class is largely found in par- 
ganah Nafhupnr. Some of them, notably the Mals of Lakhuaur, are welbto- 
do, and hare added considerably to their ancestral property by purchase. 

Ahirs are shown in the census returns as Gwals (3,fi05) and nnspecifieU 
(249.6241 ; but the latter would appear from the settlement 
report, to be also Gw&ls, with the exception of a few Dhar- 
hors. The tradition of the Gw Ms is that their ancestors were once the ruling 
race, and it would seem that most of the land now in the proprietary possession 
of the Ahirs — as well as that held by Knnbis. Koiris and Lnuians~wassoheld 
or managed by their ancestors before the cession, and there is nothing to show 
in some instances that their title differed from that by which the higher castes 
held their lands. But with a few exceptions these old communities of lower 
castes hare either lost their proprietary rights or are fast on the way to doing so. 

Next to Cham&rs and Ahirs the Bhars or, as they are more usually called, 

^ . the Raibhars, are the most nnmerons.of the lower castes in 

Bhars or Bajbhars. . . ..... .... 

this district. Their connection \Yith its history will be men- 
tioned heTeafter, and there is little else to be recorded concerning them that has 
■not been stated in other notices {see Bexabes and Mibzapcb). The following 
are, it is believed, the snh-castes or hirh in this district ; Bhar proper, Raj- 
bhar, Bihr, Patiwan, Bind, Jhonkaha.' The prevailing sub- caste is (he Bliar 
proper, but scattered families of Rajbhars are also found. The former rank low 
in the social scale, being reckoned among the outcast or non-Hindn classes. The 
latter seem to be of better standing and to be counted among Hindus. They 
themselves say that they are descended from the class from which the existing 
Bhninhiir and Kshatri tribes -wrested the country, and th.at most of their race 
resides in the hill country south of the Ganges. The pot of all Bhars is 
Bhanadwar or Bharadwaj. not Kasyap — the pot of most of the inferior c.asfcs. 

" The absence of Cherus or Sniris in the census returns is noticeable, having 
resanl to the fact that they are alwavs coupled ivith the 
Bhars in the traditions as the aborigines of this part of the 
-'country. The Cherus are sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars, so that 
•if there are any still left they may have been counted among the latter. Be- 
•garding the identity of Cheru w'irh Suiri (Seori or Siviri; authorities differ, 
-some making them distinct races, and the latter to have expelled the Cherus 
(see Stippl, Gloss., I., 59). 
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The roniniuin" cn^lo? may he tlipmi'-potl in n fow words. Tlio PasI sub- 
cast,'' wIupIi is I'f'st roprcsojitcd lien* is that Icnown as JIamviis. There arc in 
some h calitics a few TArmulis, wliof* sj»r,.M:il oallinc is oxtraclin/; and collccl- 
injj fi!ri from the (<'ildy-i<:dm and niaUinji fans and other articles of the leaves. 
The Ciiniiiiirs also have innnv Mi1>-ea»te<. Thosn that are found in Azamjj.arh 
arc the Kar.anjia. Dliusia, dai^-war. and Tiinto. Knrmis or Kiinbis have hero 
the followin': snh-enste-- ; Andhia. l)]til|iltorra,. daiswAr, fjanhatta, Saintliwar, 
and Mai, The Mals consider themselves .•.njierior to other KunMs. Of Koirl 
subdivisions tho Kananjia jirc.vuils. There are also a considerable number of 
Muhammadan or Turk Koiris in some jdaces, notably about Man and Bhird 
"Wnlidpur in par^.mah .Miih.nmmndabad. The Kcwat.s fwho arc all entered ns 
Mnlh’dis in the census returns of ISSl » perliajis follow tho occupation of boatmen 
ns miicb a"; afjrientture. There are several subdivisions of lliem, the principal 
of wliieli are the Surliaiyii, the Gurid, the Cbai, and tho Khiliiiil. Amono the 
subdivisions of Lniiians or NumYms the gamharwdr and the Bind arc best known. 
The, Lunians also apjiear to have magnificent traditions. They claim to be of 
Kslintri iCliaubfin) blond, and their ifcf is Bach. 

Taking Jlnsalmfins by sects, tbero were 200, .328 Sunnis or ortliodo.v 
(101, 22i femabs), and 10,SG2 Shins or followers of ’All 
(5,71.3 females ; total Jluhnmmndnns 211,190 (106,937 
fcmalesb Tiic total of the Indian iMuliammadan tribes amounted only to 94 
('19 females). Of tbese ilubnmmadan Rfyputs nmnborcd '11 and Muhammadan 
Gujars .33. 

The classes (as distinguished from tho sects’) of ^luhammadnus arc — (1) 
Fuli'livisions of Mllkis, subdivided into Saiyids and Shekbs, tbo reputed 
Mu'.'ilmaiK,. desecudants of Anabiau Dluhnmmadans ; (2) Wihiyati Pa- 

tlu'uis, and (3) Mughals, descended from immigrants into India from the north- 
west ; (']) Indian Muliaminadans, .subdivided into — (a) Shcklis and Fatbans, 
descended from Bralimau, Bhulnhnr and Ksliatri converts to IslAm: (6) a 
variety of castes who retain the name or trade of tho Hindu caste to whioli 
their ancestors belonged before conversion, such as the Turk Koiris, Turk 
TolSs, Turk Dhobis ; (c) Zamlndiirfis or Bautfiras, dcscoudod principally, but 
hot altogether, from Hindus of tbo lower agricultur.al castes; (d; a number 
of guilds of erafismen, ariizans, and traders, such as weavers, dyers, beef- 
butchers, religions mendicants, and Arakis or RAkis, who are probably 
descended from Hindu converts of inferior castes. Tbo second and third of these 
classes — WilAyati PatUaus aud llughals — have not very many representatives 
in this district. 
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Tlio fililkls ftvo tho aristocracy of tlio Miihammadan cornmnnity, and are 
so called bccanso thoir ancestors worn tho class to whom 
principally milh or rovenue-froe grants of land were given 
under Ulnhanitnadan rulo. They aro tho class with whom we are most brought 
into contact, for they hold a good deal of landed property, and from among 
thorn como many of our native oflloials and lawyers, Jn Azamgarb most of 
tho Saiyids aro Hosaiuis, and tlio prevailing Shekh clans aro the Abbasi, TJsmh- 
n{, Ansilri, Skldfki, and FAri'iki. A few of tho Milki families are wealthy; 
but generally the class is rather a decayinc one. 

Tho first and second .snhdivisions of Muhammadans of Indian'origin are 
IntliMi MniinmnmG- too well known to require description boro. The Zami'n- 
niis; ZaraiiMlunis. durds or !Rau{fir6s form a distinctly-marked class in this 
district, and a brief notice of thorn will not be ont of place. The uso of the latter 
name, Eantara, is .said to excite great indignation, but apparently without cause, 
among some of those who belong to tlio class. They admit themselves to be 
doscoudod from Hindu converts, and outsiders allege that tho converts were of 
low caste, while some suppose them to bo converted Bajbhars and Suiris.' 
Bnt thoro aro families among tho Zamlnchir6s w'hoso traditions point to their 
ancestors having been Brahmans or Kshatris at the time of their conversion, 
and who still retain the appoaranco of Nau-muslims of those castes, though 
from intermarriages and other circumstances they aro now reckoned Zamin- 
dslras. Probably* tho ckiss has been recruited from a variety of agricultural 
Hindu castes, and strains of Milki blood, which have come in by occasional in- 
termarriages, may not bo wanting. There aro many old Zamindard commu- 
nities in parganah Nizamabad. In the list of landholders for that parganah 
given in the Ain-i- Ahbari, some of them aro said to be * Rahmatulldhis,’ and 
the Zaminddrils aro probably referred to, as the name is still sometimes applied 
to Zamindfirds in Azamgarh. Tho period at which, and the oircumstances under 
which, they embraced Islam aro not olear ; and none carry back their descent 
for more than twelve or fourteen generations. 

They are parsimonious in habit, and most industrious and skilful cultiva- 
tors. Where not impoverished by the excess of their own numbers and the 
smallness of their shares of land, they are well-to-do. The woman of those of 
them who have no pretensions to gentility are not kept shut up. The men* 
are unpolished and rough in. speech and manner ; and they have a number of 
little traits, modes of pronunciation, and forms of words peculiar to themselves, 
which are tho subject of merriment among their neiglibours. They are gene-, 
rally* illiterate, but in recent times some of them have entered the legal 
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profession and ollierwiso raised Ihomsclves into influential positions. Tlicir 
advance has l)ccn regarded by the j\lilkis witli much jcalous3'. 

The guilds or castes into which the fourth class of Indian Muhammadans 

is divided, rcsomhle, except in the matter of eating and 
Guilds or castoB of , . , . , .. % 1 n ti- ■, tin 

Indlmi Miibnmmiid- dnuKing, llio cnstcs of llio lower orders of Hindus. Iho 

AraUis or Hakfs are anxious to have it hclicved that they 
are descended from immigrants from Irak. But in physiognomy and colour 
many of them rcsoinhlo the lower orders of Hindus ; aud the tradition w’hich 
connects them with arui aud the Kahvitr caste of Hindus, is more credible 
than their own more ambitious account of themselves. There are not many 
Arakfs in Azamgarh. Thej* are engaged in trade and 11101103' -lending, 
generally well-to-do, and are not under the governnient of a -pamh. 

As much ns 22 a-l'per cent, of the total area of the district was, at the 
comnicn cement of the current settlement, hold h3' I\luhammadans, and the pro- 
portion hold h3’ each class was as follows : — Milkfs 13*65, "Wilayalf Fatlmns 
1 '19, Indian r.ithaiis 2*21, ‘\Vilii3'aii Mughals *16, Znnifud.^in'is 5‘06 ; other 
Muhammadans •27. Space will not permit of reproducing hero the detailed 
narratives regarding individual families which arc to he found in the settle- 
ment report. Their names only can ho given. In the order in which they are 
there (lescribcd, they are, amongst Milkis, (ho Husainf 80(3 ids and Hanafi 
Shekhs of Deogaon (both Shiasi ; the TJsmfini and Siddikf 
Shokhs of Ni'/firanhild (part Sunnis, part Shfas); the 
Shekhs of Jahunianpur, descended from Sliiih Mansur, a discijile of a disciple of 
Mnkhdum Jahtiuidn Buklifiri ; the Husaini Saiyids unostly Shias) of Sarai Mir, 
parganah Niz6in&h6d, with a branch at Kustiwe in tappa Atharahd, of parga- 
nah Miilml ; and tho Siddiki Shekhs of Kalandarpur, parganah Kizamdbdd, 
descendants of a saint, Shah Fatih Halandar, of tho 17th century, at whose 
tomb is held a yearly fair. In parganah Mtihul are the Ahbasi Shokhs of JNur- 
pur and Mandw'arpur ; Siddikis of Barnuna ; tho Husaini Sai3’ids of Kusal- 
gaon ; and the Sai3'ids of Muhul, once a powerful family, of whom mention 
has been made in Part I, aud who will again be referred to in tho historical 
part of this notice.* In parganah Sagri are Husaini S-tiyids of Paripatti 
Jianpur, Kliatibpur and Patar; and Shekhs of Khdnk&h and of Ulmapur. In 
parganah Ghosi are Siddikf Shekhs of Bhatmild ; Husaini Saiyids (Shias) of 
Bariigaon ; TJsmani Shekhs of Ghosi (in whose family Shekh Ghuldin Naksh- 
band had a great reputation for learning in the 17th century); and Maliks of 
Ghosi, apparentl3' connected with tho Siddikis, who were the zamindars of par- 
ganah Chakesar in the time of Akbar. In pargaudh Ghiriakot is an old family 
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of Abbfisi Shekhs. In parganah Muhammadabad the Fdrfild Shekhs of WallJ- 
pur Bhira are an old family ; and another of the same designation has been 
settled at Koiridpdr for 10 or 11 generations in descent from A’zam Khdn. 
TheHanafi Shekhs ofEharanti count 12 generations from their first settlement; 
and the Siddiki Shekhs of Mubarakpur, nine generations. Others are the 
Hnsaini Saiyids (Shias) of Mnb.ammadabad; Usm&ni Shekhs of Man, Dighoniin 
and Muhammadabad; and Abbasi and Siddiki Shekhs of Man. In parganah 
EathiSpur the Siddiki Shekhs of Sipah and the Ansari Shekhs of Bibipur are 
old families. 

Few. of the Wilayati Pathdn and Mughal families require notice. The 
Pathda and Mu- chief of them are — (Ij the Pathdns of Deogaon ; (2) those 
ghal families. Ehdliapur, Alipnr, and Ddudpur, near the old kasha of 

Sagri ; and (3) those of Adri near Man in tappa Nasrulldhpur of parganah 
Muhammadabad. All these can boast of at least 9 or 10 generations. 

The chief Indian Pathan families have been noticed in connection with the 
Indo-Muhammndan Hindti tribes from among which they were converted, 
families. rpjja Zamindards, like the hereditary Hindii landholding 

castes^ usually hold their villages in communities. Some of these are very 
populous, and their prosperity is generally in proportion to their population 
and the area of their mahdis. 

The inhabitants of Azamgarh may be divided, according to occupation, 
into two primary classes — those who as landholders and 
husbandmen derive their living from -the soil, and those 
who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 1,293,089 persons, or 
SO'58 per cent, of the tot.!! population, and to the latter 311,563, or 19‘42 per 
cent. Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number allotted 
to the former class is reduced to 623,834 members actually possessing or work- 
in o' the land. The details may be thus tabulated : — 


Occupations. 






Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Landholders ... 


• •• 

• • • 

cc.gso 

6,80.3 

72,7^8 

CuUivators ... ... 

• •v 



S88,403 

68,701 

166,688 

444,081 

Agricultural labourers ... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

4G,S60 

106,051 

Estate office service 


• •• 


Ofi 

... 

914 


Total agriculturists 

• •• 

415,093 

207,741 

622,834 


Following tne example ot JOingiisu popuiauon staiomonts, tiio census aisin- 
Clnssifloation ac- butes the male inhabitants amongst six great classes. (1) 
;nrns!^ census re- professional class numbered 4,430 males ; amongst them 
re included 2,896 persons engaged in the general or local government of the 
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country, 51 engaged in tlio dofcuco of Uio country, and 1,483 engaged in 
tlio learned professions or in literature, art and science. (2) Tho domestic 
class nutnlicrcd 1,030 members ; it comprises all males omidoyed as private 
servants, washermen, wartor-oarriers, barbers, sweepers, iun-keepers and the 
like. (3) The commercial class numbered lO.S.'iO males : amongst these 
are all jiersons who buy or .sell, keep or lend money or goods of various kinds, 
sneb ns sbo]»»kecpcrs, n\one.y-le,nder.s, bankers, brokers, &c. ^3,620) ; and per- 
sons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messages, such as 
pack-carriers, carl-drivers, «fcc., (0,730). (•!•) Of the agricultural class somo- 
tbing has already been said ; bjit besides the 415,003 males cug.agcd in agricul- 
ture and horticulluro as shown in tbo preceding table, tho census returns 
include in this class 1,105 persons engaged about auimals, making a total of 
416.10S. (5) The industrial class contained 57,033 members, including all 
persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as dj'crs, masons, 
carpenters, perfumers, &c. ( 1,893 » ; those engaged in tho manufacture of tex- 
tile fabrics, such as weavers, tailor.s, cotton-clcauors, &c. (24,756) j those en- 
gaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parcliors, confectioners, &C. 
(11,325) ; and lastly, dealers in all animal substances (105), vegetable substances 
(7,104), and mineral substances (12,750). (6) Tho indoHnito class contained 
325,588 members, including labonrors (19,030) and persons of no specified occu- 
pation (305,652). 

From the lowest or labouring class are obtained no.arly all tbo recruits 

I'or ciuigr.'ition to tlio colonies. During the past ten years 
Emigration. t o r j 

'J872-82) ultogolbor 2,785 persons wore registered for emi- 
gration, including 1,202 males, 940 females and 574 children. Their destinations 
wore: Demerara, 1,636; Trinidad, 670 ; Jamaica, 43 ; M.auritius, 83; Natal, 36; 
Surinam, 41 ; St. Lucia, 9 ; and tbo Fronob colonics, 267. It is stated that 
there are many roturned emigrants in the district, and this may account for the 
greater popularity of emigration hero than in some other parts of those provinces. 

Tho number of villages or townships is roturned by tho census of 1881 

Towns nnd villages. between 

1,000 and 5,000 ; 5 (SarAi Mir, Dfibarl, Mubammadabad, 

KopAganj and Walfdpur) between 5,000 and 10,000 ; and 3 (Azamgarh, Man 
and MubArakpur) over 10,000 inhabitants. Amongst the villages are distribnted 
in the present year (1882) 3,677 estates {■mahdl). 

According to tho census of 1872 the whole district contained only 496 
houses ‘ of the better sort.’ By tho recent census no dis- 
tinction is draivn between houses, but the total number alone 
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is given, vis., 245,396. The first rctuni was doubtless in a sense correct, for the 
walls of iho great majority of the houses, oven in the towns, consist of mud which 
bad not been made oven into sun-dried bricks. In the towns the houses of all 
-classes of people, and in the villages the houses of landholders, traders, writers,' 
artisans, and tenant cultivators of the Brahman, Bhufnhdr, and Rdjput castes,are 
mostly tiled, and, in the towns at least, furnished with doors. But a very large 
proportion of the low caste peasantry lives in thatched huts, on which no skilled 
labour is spent. This is due partly to their poverty and their being able to thatch 
their huts for themselves every year ; partly to the uncertainty of their position. 

The Hindu temples are the ordinary sivcUds and thdkurdtcdrds, the 

„ plan of which is nearly always the same. The Muham- 

Rcligious builillngs. , . , 

iiindun nios(]iics and imdvwih^ds are built of masonry or 

clay ; those of the latter kind difiering little in appearance from ordinary 

houses. There is nothing of architectural interest in the buildings of either 

religion ; even the celebrated Temple of the Sun at Dcolds being nothing more 

than a commonplace modern sindld. 

Of the numerous mud-forts, some of immense size, the remains of which 
still exist, little account can be made by the arcbajologist. 
The people will tell him that they were constructed by the 
Bajbhars and Suirls, or else by Asnrs. As to who the races so described really 
were — whether aboriginal non-Aryans or Buddhists, or, like their successors, 
Aryans and Brabmanists — little, if any, clue is obtainable in Azamgarh, Mr. 
Thomason mentions among the principal of these mud-forts in bis time those 
at Havbanspur and TJnehagdon near Azamgarh and at Gbosi. The largest in 
the district, according to Mr. Whiteway, is the one at Ghosi. Mr. Eeid men- 
tions a tradition connected with the old tanks and mounds at Dehdudr in tappa 
Atbavaha, parganah Mdhul, w'hich attributes them to a Kajbhar chief, Asal- 
deo. Strangely enough the Bachhgoii clan of Rajputs of Arrdra, in tappa, 
Nandwdn, in parganah Mahammadabad, claim this Asaldeo as their ancestor; but 
repudiate for him the title of Eajbhar, alleging that he was an oflScer, of a native 
<rovernment. At Ardon Jahdnifinpur in parganah Kaurid is an old fort ascribed, 
to Ajudhya Bdi, Rajbhar; but he is claimed as a connection (at least by, 
marriage) by the Bharinidn Palwdrs of Atraulia. Similarly, the Baja Garakdeo 
of parganah Sagri (who is, by others, accounted a Rdjbbar or Suiri chief) is 
claimed as their ancestor by the Birw'dr Rdjputs of Dhanchhdla, but it is not 
stated whether any particular spot is connected wdtb bis name. An old fort at 
Awank is pointed out as Edja Parichhat’s, and in the neighbourhood, it is said, 
a battle was fought between him and the Muhammad«ins» 
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Of stone remains there are very few, and what there are appear to be of 
no particnlar interest. The following, bearing inscriptions, are noticed by Mr; 
Keid : — 

(IJ A Sanskrit inscription on a stone pillar at Dabhaon in tappa Chauri, parganali Deo>. 
gdon, dated 1201 Sambat, in the reign of Gobind Chandra of Kanauj. 

' (2) A Persian inscription on a slah which had belonged to a jdmi masjid and was ' 
found nt Chnkesar in parganah Ghosi, dated 760 H. (1359 A.D.), in the reign of 
Shdh Firoz. 

(3) A Hindi inscription on a stone which is built in over the doorway of a small Hindu 

temple at Eopa, tappa Kasrnllnhpuri parganah Muhammaiabad, dated 1629 
Sambat (1479 A.D.). 

(4) A Persian inscription on a slab in an old mosqne at kasba Nigun in tappa Atha- 

rnh‘ 1 , parganah Mahul, dated 940 H. (1533 A.D.), in the reign of Hnmdyfin. 

(5) A Sanskrit inscription on a stone sugarcane press in the town of Azamgarh, dated 

1609 Sambat (1563 A. D.), in the time of Salim Shdh Sur. 

(6) A Persian inscription on a tombstone in the town of Nizamabad, dated 969 H. 

(1561 A. D.). 

(7) A Persian inscription on a slab in a mosque at Ganjahra, tappa Bihrozpur, parga- 

nah M uhammadabad, dated 1099H. (i687 A.D.), in the reign of ’Alamgir. 

With the exception of the Ganjahra inscription, none of the present resi- 
dents of the neighbourhood know anything about the origin or history of these 
remains. Persons resident in Ganjahra claim to be descended from the found- 
er of its mosque, which is, however, of very modern date. From General Cun- 
ningham’s Arohteological Reports it appears that the district has yielded nothing 
worthy of notice in them, except the stone pillar at Dabhaon (vide the above list). 

Of this pillar — which, according to General Cunningham, is called Hathiya 
dah H Idt or the pillar of the elephant’s tank — a full description will be found in 
the first volume of his Reports (page 95). From this it appears that the pillar 
is a mere cylindrical block, apparently intended for the sole purpose of exhi- 
biting the inscription. Its shaft is 12 feet 9 inches in height and 1 foot 5^ 
inches in diameter at base and top. At the distance of IfiS feet to the north- 
west of the pillar is a large stone elephant, 5 feet 6 inches in length and 4 feet 
10 inches in height, and evidently this gives the name to the tank in the 
middle of which the pillar stands. To the west of the pillar is a low mound, 
called Siwari-ka-til4, yielding bricks and supposed by General Cunningham to 
be the site of a temple to Siva. The inscription on the pillar occupies ten lines, 
but as the letters are large and coarsely cut, it is not a long one. All we learn 
from it is that certain Thakurs excavated the tank, of whom the chief was 
“Bellan” Thakur, the treasurer of Gcsalla Devi, the queen of Raja Govinda 
Chandra Deva, the lord of horses, of elephants, and of men, on Thursday, the 
5th of the waning moon of Asarh, in Sambat 1207. 
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General Cunningham gives the date 1207, but both Mr. Reid and Mr. 
Whiteway make it 1201. General Cunningham mentions that the people in the 
neighbourhood say the pillar was set up by Raja Gajpat Sinh in Samiat 207 
or A. D. 150, but has no hesitation in saying that both name and date thus 
popularly given are wrong. 

There are stone remains at other places in the district : for example, at 
Deolas, in tappa Randwfin, parganah Muhammadabad (where there is an illegible 
Sanskrit inscription) ; at ludpur Bhira in the same tappa and parganah ; and 
at Bamgarh near LMmau in tappa Knba, parganah Deogdon. Ifothing, how- 
ever, of the origin of any of these is known. 

The customs of the district regarding marriage, divorce and adoption 

Customs appear to present no special features. The ages at 

. which marriages take place are usually from 4 to 12 

years, but the girl-wife does not actually join her husband’s household until 
later. The only castes in which the remarriage of widows is said not to be 
recognized are those of Brahmans, B5jpnts, Kayatbs, Bhdinhfirs, Agarwalas 
and Shatris ; where allowed, no difference is apparently made in the status of 
the wife and children as compared with ordinary marriages. Neither law 
nor custom recognizes divorce, as understood in English law; but among 
the lower castes cases of separation of husband and wife, usually after the mat- 
ter in dispute has been submitted to a panclidyal^ are frequent, and persons 
thus separated commonly contract new alliances. Besides the other well-known 
causes of exclusion from caste, conversion to Christianity or Islam is said to 
be universally followed by this penalty, and the exclusion to bo irreversible. 
But neither Christianity nor Islam at present appears to bo making any pro- 
gress in this district. The system of panclidyat closely rcsomblcs that so 
often described in previous notices. 

The various native preparations of food have boon described in other 
notices (sec Mikzapub and Agra). A few brief notes 
may bo added with special roforenco to this district. 

The spring cereals and the pulses of both harvests aro used by tho people 
both in the parched state with tho husk remaining, and as meal or ilour with 
tlio husk removed. Tho flour or meal is used in tho form of cakes. From the 
parched grain of barley and pulse the flour called eaflti is also made. It is 
eaten dry (like parched grain) or mixed with water, yiir^ and other stuff. 
Pulse in tho imperfectly ground state (split peas or dal) is largely used for .soup. 
By villagers the latter is called horan , as opposed to foran ( dry bread*. During 
the growth of sarson the leaves are not unfrcqucntly nipped off .and u.«ecl for 
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polingfi; but those of rui are unfit for (his purpose. Linseed yields one-fourth 
of its weight in oil. The oil-cake is given to cattle, but, mixed with gur or 
alone, is also coJisuincd by human beings. When eaten by the latter, it is 
dignified with the nnino of pitttni. Linseed is also used ns food by the people; 
it is first pounded in an okhari and then baked in dough. Cakes of manrud 
flour arc very dr^’ eating, and a little satisfies an empty stomach. For tho 
latter reason also it is reekoned an economical gr.ain by tho poor. Kodo is 
regarded as an inferior grain. It is not used in honis and other religious cor- 
monics of tho Hindus ; and in some parts of tho district tho people -havo a fablo 
(hat hell {narak) is the destination of an}* one who dies within twonty-ono daj-s 
after eating it. Maix.c and tho large millet arc made into meal; and a 

variety of parched stnfls (cfiarban) are made from them, especially from tho 
former. Maize is also, in the half-ground state, cooked .and eaten like rice. 

According to tho settlement report, “ the estimated outturn of food-groins 
Grain ontiurn of favouniblo ycar.s is 1,66,281,660 maunds (598,102 tons}, 
the diaiiict. From this 7,.35,913 iimunds (27,035 tons) m.ay bo deducted 

for seed. The b.'il.anoo avnil.ablu for food is 1,55,45,723 maunds (571,007) tons. 
Twenty per cent, of this m.iy be struck oil’ for tbo husk, bran, and refuse that 
are unfit for human food ; and tho quantity available for tho latter is then 
1,24,36,578 maunds (450,854 tons'. The avcnigo is 16i chhott.aks a day per 
head of tho total populatiou (by tho 1872 census) of tho district. The quantity, 
however, is li.ablcto still further deduction for tho grain given to animals^ tho 
amount of which cannot be inconsiderablo. Tbo figures boar out tho conolusion ' 
that barely enough grain is raised in tho district to support the populatiou.” 
If tbo c.aso is as stated .above with regard to the food of human beings, tho 
cattle aro in still worse case; for on an average tho daily allowance of fodder 
available per head w'ould bo only 2 sers 15 J chbattdks of chaff {bMsdS, while for 
w'orking bullocks and milch-cows and buffaloes 7 to 12 sers a day are required 
to keep them in fair condition. 

An interesting calculation is made in the settlement report as to the net 
income from the land that is left in flivourablo years to the agricultural popu- 
lation. From this it appears that tho average not income of each member of 
this class amounts to about Rs. 27 for the year or Rs. 2-4-0 each mouth; those 
above 15 years of age get about Rs. 6-12-0, and those under that age about 
Rs. 3-8-0 by the month. This must very nearly represent the total earnings 
of the class ; for, taken as a W’hole, its extraneous sources of income can yield 
very little. It should bo explained that by not income is meant the value of 
the produce after deducting the cost of feeding animals, providing seed-grain, 

13a 
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'and paying the revenue , and other public charges. If the gross value of the 
produce be compared with the agricultural population, the income per head 
would be Bs. 56 nearly, or more than double the net income. 

The great mass of the people are Hindus, but the omission at the census 
Keligion. distinguish between the followers of Vishnu, Siva, and 

the female incarnations, renders it impossible to slate the 
numbers by sects. As elsewhere in these provinces, it may be presumed that 
Vaishnavaa are the prevailing sect. Oases are common where Hindus 
and Muhammadans join to pay religious honors at shrines which were originally 
venerated only by Musalmdns. Instances are those of the worship of Sfiliir 
Mas’ud at Bhagatpur and of Malilc Tahir at Man. It is not ereiy’where, 
however, that such unanimity exists, and even at Mau itself, and at Mubilrak- 
pur, and Kopaganj, there are obstinate and fanatical Muhammadans (chiefly of 
the weaver caste), between whom and the Hindu inhabitants serious affrays have 
taken place regarding the slaughter of cattle. These Muhammadans are said 
to have adopted the doctrines of Saiyid Ahmad, which were preached among 
them by a maulavi named Karamat ’Ali of Jaunpur. Of the Muhammadans, all 
except 10,862, or about oue-twentieih of the whole, were returned as Sunnis. 
The exceptions are all classed as Shias. Although Wahdbis are not shown in 
the returns, it is believed there are a few in the district. Among the Shias 
there are said to be some belonging to the Ismailifi branch. 

. The Christian community is extremely small, numbering only 77 members. 
The Church mission established a branch here in 1861, and in 1882 there wero 
35 native Christians under the pastoral chargeof the Ijead-master of tl)e mission 
school. This is an auglo'vernacular high school, attended by about 170 boys. 

It has attached to it three branch schools with about 100 names ou the rolls. 
There is also a mission girls’ school attended by 40 girls. 

Tho school statistics for Az-amg-irh for tbo year 1880-81 
Public instruction. shown in tabular form as follows 
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There is no Government zila (high) school in the district. The church 
mission school, ho^vever, sends up candidates for the entrance and middle-class 
anglo-vernacular examinations. The middle class vernacular schools included 
in 1881-82 eight town (tahsili and pargjinab) and seven village (halkabandi) 
schools, The tahsili schools are at Azamgarh, Man, Jianpur, Mehnajpur and 
Mahul ; and the parganah schools at Mubarakpur, Muhamraadabad and 
I^izamdbad. The localit}* of village schools is frequently changed. 

Azamgarh is included in the area which, according to Dr. Hoernle, is that 
Language and 0^ Eastern Hindi or Bihari language, and Bhojpnri 
literature. dialect. The relation geographically of this area to that of 

the other dialects and languages of Northern India will be readily seen from 
the excellent map in Dr. Hoernle’s Grammar of the Gaudian Languages. It is 
only possible here, in the short space that can be given to this subject, to refer 
the reader to the sources of information on the subject. Besides the very learned 
work by Dr. Hoernle just referred to, he will fiud in an appendix to Settlement 
Beport a complete grammar of the dialect spoken in Azamgarh. Of litera- 
ture, properly so called, there is nothing deserving mention, unless a few family 
histories, such as those of the family of the rajas of Azamgarh, referred to 
hereafter, can be so described. 

The district contains 23 imperial and 4 district post-ofiSces. The former 
Post-office and Azamgarh, Ahrauld, Atraulia, Barda, Chiridkot, Deo- 

telegraph. gdon, Diddrganj, Dohrighat, Gambhirpur, Ghesi, Jahdna- 

ganj, Kopaganj, Madhuban, Mahdrajganj, Mau Natblianjan, Muhamniadabad, 
Mehnagar, Mubarakpur, Nizdmabad, Raundpdr, Sagri, Bardi Mir and Tarwa. 
The district offices are at Koelsa, Kendrapnr, Mdhul and Powdi. The postal re- 
ceipts during the past 20 years show a progressive increase: they were in 1865-66 
Es. 5,043; in 1870-71 Rs. 7,076 ; in 1875-76 Rs. 16,228 ; and in 1880-81 
Es. 17,429. The details show that the practice of sending letters unpaid is 
-declining, although in the last of the year.'s just mentioned Rs. 7,745, or more 
than a third of the receipts, was obtained from this source. The expenditure rose 
from Es. 6,298 in 1861-62 to Es. 10, 030 in 1870-71 and Es. 12,307 in 1880-81. 
There was, of course, a corresponding increase during the same period in the 
number of letters received; in 1865-66 the number was 144,578, in 1880-81, 
36*2,206, while the total of newspapers, parcels and books received was more 
than doubled. There is as yet no telegraph in the district. 

According to the latest allocation statement (Ma}', 1882) Azamgarh con- 
tains 27 police-stations, 10 first-class, 3 second-class, 10 
third-class, and 4 fourth-class (outpqsts). The first-class 
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stations avo at Sagri, AlirauIaghdtj BTubamtnadabad, Azaragarb, Deogdon, 
Ghosi, MaUj Chintikot^ Mudhubaiij and Atraulinj tho ssoond-class stations are 
at Diddrgaaj, GambbivpnT, and Tarwa ; and tbo third-class stations are at Ni- 
zAmabad, MaJiardjganJ, Mebnogar, Powdi, Sardi Mfr, Dobrigbat, Kendrapnr, 
Barda, Jabdndganj, and Raundpar. The fonrtb-class stations or outposts are 
at Mubdrakpur, Kopa, Rdui-ki-savdi and Koelsa. In 1881 the throe forces 
(regular, municipal, and town police) together mustered 589 men of all grades, 
including 10 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 
2*43 square miles and 2,719 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Rs. 60,988, 
of which Rs. 53,663 was debited to provi!»cial revenues and the remainder 
defra 3 'ed from manioipal and other funds. 

Besides the regular and town police, there were, in 1881, 2,229 village 
and road watohmon (organized under Aot XVI. of 1873;, distributed amongst 
the 5,576 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one to every 683 
inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost, Bs. 80,472, was met out of the 10 per 
cent. cess. 

The statistics of I'eported crime for the six years 1876-81 include a 
large proportion of the more serious offences, vis,, 41 murders, 18 dacoities 
and 108 robberies. If the statistics could be trusted, about half the property" 
stolen was recovered in those y^ears, and the percentage of convictions to per- 
sons tried varied from 67 to S3. These and other similar matters are, however, 
fully dealt with in the departraeutal reports, and obviously do not call for 
further notice here. 

Measures for the repression of female child-murder have been in force in 
this district from the 1st April, 1871. Under the Infau- 
Infanticidc. (VIII. of 1870) there were in 1881 twenty EAj- 

put clans proclaimed as suspected of pi-actisiug the crime, ew., Bais, Bisen, 
Gautam, Nikumbh, Ohandel, Hardwils, Raghubansi, SakarwAr, Mannas, Dikbit, 
Chauhau, BirwAr, Palwar, Gargbausi, Nandwab, Singhel, DonwAr, Kachh- 
wAha, KakAn, and PalhAr. For all Rajputs the recent census shows the per- 
centage of females ‘ under 10 years of age ’ as 47-36, and ‘over 10 years’ as 
46*10. The percentages in each clau having a total of 100 members will bo 
found in the volume of Se.v Sialhiics. 

There is but one jail in the district. The average number of prisoners 
was 901 in 1850, 229 in 1S60, 349 in 1870, and 295 in 
District. Jail. statistics present no constant features, 

varying as they do from year to j-ear. 
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Before proceeding to the next bend, Ibo fiscal history of the district, it 
Prcpcnt area, revc- convenient to givo brief details of area, revenue 

ic and rent. vdifor (ijo district at tbo latest date for which accurate 


returns are available. The district is still a temporarily-settled one ; and the 
current settlement has been sanctioned for a term of 30 j'ears, expiring, on 
different dates in different parganahs, between the years 1900-06. These dates 
are given in detail in the Settlement Officers' Manual (appendix VIII., p. 350), 
and need not be repeated hero. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 2,147*7 square miles, of which 1,275*7 were cultivated, 
331*0 cultivable, and 540*7 barren. The area paj’ing Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 2,139*6 square miles (1,249*8 cultivated, 330*5 cultivable, 539*3 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not u’ater-rates), 
was, in 1880, Rs. 1,725,192 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,041,129. 
Both land-revenue and cesses are liable to annual fluctuations, but ordinarily 
within narrow limits {vide supra p. 3, footnote 2). The cesses, however, 
above mentioned included the large item of Rs. 1,06,687 on account of the 
subsequent!}' abolished patwdris* cess. Omitting those figures the local cesses 
in 1880 amounted to Rs. 2,09,250, made up as follows: 12 per cent, cess 
Rs. 2,01,520; roads cess Rs. 533 ; commuted Rs. 1,512 ; and acreage cess 
Bs. 5,6 S5. The amount of rout, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 36,22,041. 

A peculiarity of the Azamgarh district from a fiscal point of view is 
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the admixture of permanently-settled with temporarily- 
settled estates. The former are found in the six followinsr 

O 


parganahs, and the numbers in brackets indicate the number of permanently- 
assessed mauzas in each : — Deogaon (32), Miihul (15), Ghosi (1), Muham- 
madabad f26), Mau-Ndtbhanjan (1), and Nathfipur (101 >. The total number is 
176, with an area of 73,384 acres, of which 34,637 are cultivated, and the 
Government revenue (fixed in perpetuity) amounts to Rs. 53,290. The reve- 
nue just mentioned was assessed when these mauzas belonged to the Benares 
province, where they came under Mr Jonathan Duncan’s Settlement in 1792. 
Further details i*egarding the transfers of these mauzas will be found in the 
settlement report (p. 173). 

As mentioned in Part I., the area included in ihe present district of Azam- 
garh was, immediately after the cession, included in the district of Gorakhpur. 
It was not until the 18th September, 1832, that the present district was formed, 
and in it were included, until November 1st, 1879, the parganahs Bhadaonand 
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Sikandaiynr, which now form part of the Balh'a district. In the settlement 
report will be fonnd a complete Sscal history of the fonrteen parganahs from 
the time of Akbars Institutes {1596 } to the completion of the sixth settlement 
in 1876. It is nnneeessarr in these pages to treat it with anything like the 
same fulness, and a brief resum/ only will be attempted. It will be convenient 
at the outset to bring together, in one statement, the statistics of area andreve- 
nne for the most important periods over which the fiscal history extends. 


Pargaaalu 

CulticaUd area tn 
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1,01,041 
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Ghos! (inclaiUng Chake- 

15,205 

60,903 1 

33.113 1 

37,0?2 

68,464 

1,33,434 
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Watbdpor ... 

3,093 

20,652 ' 

6,537 1 

18,798 

19,209 

46,866 

Karyat Mittd 

3,6:0 

7,717 

13,783 1 

13.623 

16.6S5 

17,339 

Chiriakot ... ... 

6.846 

26,323 

20,196 ' 

22.621 

25,743 

69.994 

Mcbamraadabad 

33,219 
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80,757 ( 

84,216 

1,05,729 

2,35,110 

Man Katbhanjan ... 
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5j227 j 

5,SS8 
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«•« 

... 

... j 
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••• 

Total 

106,003 

730,303 

S,52,6i3 1 

i 

8,73,733 

9,74,316 

16,58,191 


With respect to the above statement, it shonld be noted that for 
Deogaon and BJahul, the area and revenue at the time of Akbar cannot be 
given, as although Deogdon appears in the A'fn. its present area difiers consi- 
derably from that stated therein. M ibul, as already mentioned, is not found in 
Abul Fazl’s list, nor do its present limits correspond with the ancient parganahs 
out of which it was formed. A comparison, therefore, between the district 
now and in 1596, can be made only as regards 12 of the 14 parganahs. Taking 
these, we find the cultivated area in 1596 was returned at 106,003 acres, as 
against 586,879 at the sixth settlement; and the revenue at Bs. 2,53,043, ss 
against Rs. 6,19,781 at the cession, and Rs. 13,15,280 at the sixth settlsment. 

regards the figures derived from the J^m-t-A/Aari, it should be noted that 
the arws were not arrived at by survey, and, even as estimates, were probably 
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Vincler-sfatcd. Fiirtber, tlio revonuo tlioro recorded w.as most probably an ideal 
nsscssincnt: Akbar professed to take one-third of the average value of the gross 
produce of the land, and it is more than doubtful whether the revenue so 
assessed was ever collected. As regards Mahiil and Deogiion, both have lost area 
by transfers to Jannpur, so that the figures for the early settlements are not 
applicable to the areas now contained in those parganabs. 

From' 1596 to the cession in 1801 fiscal history is a blank, and our know- 
Fisral ftlTnirs at ledge of the fiscjil affairs of the district at the latter period 
the cession in 1801. jg United to a statement of the gross revenue entered in the 
first article of the treat}' of the 10th of November, 1 801. That revenue was (ex- 
clusive of sdyar) as follows : Azamgarh and Mau-Natbhanjan, Rs. 6,95,624-7-6, 
Milhul ^exclusive of taluka Oril) Rs. 1,68,378-4-0, total Rs. 8,64,002-11-6. 
This amonnt is, however, some Rs. 24,000 more than was collected in the year 
of cession. Mr. John Rontledgo was, on the 12th December, 1801, directed to 
take over, from the officers of the Oudh Government, charge of tbeparganahs 
that were to form the now district of Gorakhpur. Azamgarh and Mau-Ndtbhan- 
jan were accordingly taken over in the end of December, 1801, and Mdhulin the 
end of January, 1802. As the revenuo-colleotors (dmils) of the Oudh Gov- 
ernment declined the offer made to them to continue in office after the trans- 
fer, the parganahs were distributed into eleven small jurisdictions under new 
officers. 

The system, if such it can be called, of revenue administration thai 
prevailed just before the cession, is described in tbe early letters of Mr. Rout- 
ledge, the first Collector. The mode of realizing the revenue by the amils w’as, 
in plain language, to taka everything they could possibly get. Nominal settle- 
ments wore, indeed, made at the beginning of each year ; but neither the dmil 
nor the zaminddr, the two contracting parties, paid the least regard to the 
written engagement. At the season for reaping the harvest, the dmil placed 
armed men over the crops, to prevent their being cut down until he had made 
a fresh settlement with the owners. The difficulties which Mr. Routledge had 
to face, were increased by the fact that not a single record of any hind regard- 
ing past administration was forthcoming ; all the former ■ revenue officers had 
left with the dmils and their deputies, to avoid the insults and ill-treatment 
which they justly apprehended from the oppressed inhabitants. The position 
of the kiinutiffos, who were supposed to keep the records, had been one of great 
embarrassment in the times of which we are writing. The district is de- 
scribed as at that time, “nearly a waste, which would, in the course of one or 
two years more, become an entire scene of desolation.” Again, we read : 
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« Escopt in parganahs BolhfibAns, Atranlia, and Kaurid Tilhani, cultivation 
has dcoroasod to such a degree that the produce is barely adequate to the sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants j and, except in the parganabs above mentioned 
(the zamindilrs of which have always been able to resist the undue enactions 
of the fimils), the population is extremely deficient.” 

The relation of the cultivators, to the zaminddrs seems to have been much 
the same, as regards the respect paid to engagements, as that of the zaminddrs 
to the aniils ; indeed, it could not well bo otherwise, for the zaminddrs were 
compelled to strip their tenants of every tiling they could lay hands on, in order 
to satisfy the demands of the dinils. Under such a state of aflfairs, it is not sur- 
prising that trade was depressed. Imports of every sort were subjected to 
vexatious duties, both on their first arrival and on passing from one parganah 
to another. The produce of cultivation, when exported, was taxed in the- same 
way. For the collection of those taxes, 106 posts were kept up in Azamgarhj 
and 19 in Mdliul. From all this it will be no exaggeration to state, that at the 
time of the cession the district was wretchedly misgoverned. 

In 1802 Mr. Routledge made the first settlement, known in revenue Ian-> 
Early settlements: the ‘ First triennial’, from the fact that the engage- 

first to fourtU. ments wore taken for three years. The policy of permanent 

settlements was at that period in favour with the Court of Directors, and the 
arrangements then made were intended only to lead up to a permanent settle- 
ment, to be introduced after a short interval had permitted tho collector to as- 
certain what would be an equitable revenue demand. It was proposed that the 
first triennial should be succeeded by a second triennial, and that then a settle- 
ment for four years should be made. Thereafter, it was intended .that such 
estates as bad come sufficiently under cultivation, should be settled in perpetuity. 
We need not occupy space with the details of a proposed measure which was 
never carried out, and which is, perhaps, as far off being realized now, as when 
it was proposed. 

The first settlement did not take long to make, for it was reported for 
sanction on 2'8tb October, 1802. The engagements for the revenue were taken 
from the village zamindars, and not from rfijas and other large farmers under 
the old svstem, although the latter offered a larger annual revenue, if allowed to 
engage for whole parganabs. Besides the settlement, Mr. Routledge had to 
introduce the new dbkdH and customs arrangements, and was judge and magis- 
trate of the district of Gorakhpur, as well as collector. On the 10th of January, 
1803 be' gave over charge of the district to Mr. Alexander Ross, who for a 
time exercised the same functions, bnt was, shortly afterwards, relieved by the 
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appointment of a majilstrato and judge, retaining only the oflice of collector. 
On the 20th Slarch. liiOG, ho was succeeded by BIr. Francis Ualfour, who held 
oflice till 14lh January, 1811. 

At. its outset, the new reronuo .administration had to sufiFer from a defi- 
cient rainfall, that ever-recurring source of difficulty in Indian fiscal affairs. 
A short rainfall in 1803 was follow'ed by a heavy fall of hail in February, 1804, 
and, as usual, balances accrued. Embezzlement and misconduct of the revenue- 
jjayers further increased the collector’s embarrassments. The first settlement 
was a progressive one, but it was found impossible to realize the revenue; so 
that, at the second triennial settlement in 1805, a considerable abatement was 
made in the demand. During the preceding term no less than .55 estates had 
to be S(-ld b}' auction for arrears. 

The second settlement seems, on the whole, to have worked well; few ba- 
lances occurred and not many .sales took place. When preparations for the 
third settlement began, in the summer of 1807, a now Board of Commissioners 
for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces was appointed, with head-quarters at 
Farukhabad. 

This w.as the settlement for four years which, it was proposed, should form 
the kasis for a permanent settlement. The methoil of settlement prescribed by 
the Board was strenuou-sly objected to by Air. Balfour, the Collector, but the 
settlement wa,s concluded iu 1808-9. In that year, however the old establish- 
ment of contract tahsilddrs 'called was abolished, and new men ap- 

])ointed on fixed salaries. To the change of system was added failures of the rice 
harvests, inl215 and 1217, nod damage by frost in 1216 fasli. Arrears accrued ; 
many estates were put up to auction and sold, often for verj' inadequate sums ; 
estates were farmed fir managed directly by the Collector ; and the people 
besan to harass tJie revenue authorities through the civil courts. 

G-reat del.ay occurred in carrying out the fourth settlement, and this period is 
chiefly remarkable for the stnained relations which existed between the Board and 
the Collector. In 1814, Mr. H. G. Christian, Secretary to the Board, was ap- 
pointed Collector, and his first step was a sharp attack upon the position of Baja 
Shiulal Dfibe, w’hom he considered a leader in the opposition to the recovery of 
the-revenue. He next suspended 33 of the revenue officials, and applied himself 
to complete the settlement. In February, 1815, his task was so nearly finished 
that he was able to return to his permanent appointment at Farukhabad. Ja 
his report Mr. Christian attributes the defalcation mainly to a combination of 
the more wealthy landholders, to withhold revenue until the assessments of their 

estates had been finally fixed. They -conceived that an accuinulctiozi of arrears 

14a 
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tui^'hl rofitjll in nn iilUinato tliun-Mst? of demand. Tin's fonrlli settlement was for 
10 years, but nl the end of that period, immely, In Septombor, 1822, a new sys- 
tem was Inlrmluced by Ho^mlnJlon VI I, of 1822, and so elaborate was it Hint the 
lifth soltloment was not completed until 1887. Jn this Jon/j inlorvaf of 15 
A ears the revonno was (adlecled, almost nitboiit balance, and apparently without 
sales. To tido over the interval n gnwnti eno.a/rement was taken from l.nnd- 
hoK!er.s, to pay ibo e.xisfino revenue till n now .settlement was tn.ido. IJcforc the 
fifth .seltlcmcnt was liui.slied, ne;f»Irttiou IX. of 1 bad been p.iscod. Its 
object was to .simplify tbo nnwieldy systotn of llefftiklion VJI. of 1822 The 
latter rogulufion introdiici-d, for the fir.«t time, tin* practice of collecti/j" informa- 
tion connenird with Ibo sy.stem of iiffricnltiiro and tbo rights of tbo j»eopIe, 

Tlio early revenue history of Axnm/jnrh luny be commended to those who 
aro inclined to pass a hnr.sh jml^oneiit upon early I’ritish administrators. Tlw 
fault, accordin" to lilr. Hold, hiy more with the rnlcd than with the rnlors. 
ijandlio]der.so.\liibitod no respons|\-oloyalty towards flio British Government and 
its ollicer.s. Land was wilfully thrown out of cultivation, and assets coticealed ; 
and at every soltloment from I ho .st'cond to tho fourth, the lantlholdcrs did 
what they could to embarrass fjio' collector, hy refusin/j to apjionr, by abstain- 
in" from payiu" up tho obi revonno ami cng.a^in" for tbo now, and by makin" 
nso of Uio civil courts a"ainst him. One fertile source of ditHculty was tho 
coustanl dispulos bctwcou co-sbnrers, owiu" to tho total ahsenco of .any system 
of record such as now exists. To the nbsonco of such a record was in part 
duo the entire failure of tho policy of sellin" tho estates of defaulters. 

Tho fifth soltlomoiil, completed under Ucgulatiou IX, of 1833 by Mr. 

Thomason 'aftorwnrds Lienfenant-Govornor of those Pm- 
'Jhc flflli fctilciacnt. oponed a now ora. Tbo foatiwcs wliieli distinguish- 

ed it, ns well as tho operations undor Regulation IX. of 1833, from the early 
settlements, were : (1) tho domarcation of village boundaries and tbo survey of 
<!ach village ; (2) tho fixation of tho revonno for a period of twenty years, wliioh 
was afterwards increased to thirty ; (3) tbo formation of a record of rights and 
Icnuros in each village. 

In tho settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822, the assessments 
wore mostly made upon regularly prepared rent-rolls or estimates of the actual 
assets. In tho operations under Regulation IX. of 1833, the cultivated area 
seems gouorally to have boon classified into rice land and /mryins land. Average 
rates wore assumed for these classes, and the assumed rental which the areas 
and rates gave, wore checked by comparing the average rate that it yielded on 
the total cultivation with an assumed average rate for the parganah. The 
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revenue demand in both sets of settlements was fixed at a proportion of the 
actual or supposed assets, which varied between 50 and 66 per cent. 

The revenue fixed by Mr. Thi»mason was Rs. 12,42,274, payable in 1837. 
It was an advance of Us. 3,09.239, or 33^ per cent., on the highest demand, 
of the fourth settlement ; but of this increase more than one-fourth was due to 
the assessment of revenue upon Lands previously held revenue-free, most of 
them on forged deeds of grant. The story of this long-continued fraud upon 
the State will be found at length in the settlement report (p. 193). Many 
villages which had either escaped notice, or had been under-assessed up to this 
time, were brought on the revenue-roll after the survey made at the fifth 
settlement. The revenue assessed by Mr. Thomason was regularly collected, 
and the severer processes had not to be resorted to except in a very few in- 
stances ; and those were all before the mutiny. The area that passed by private 
sale, 230,380 aci es, or rather more then one-sixth of the whole district, appears 
large ; but such transfers are not necessarily connected with the incidence of 
the revenue. On the other hand, the high prices realized point to a light 
assessment ; and it is worthy of remark that only one-fourth of the area tr.ms- 
ferred came into the hands of the trading classes. 

When the fifth settlement expired in June, 1867, the revenue demand showed 
an increase of Us. 3,447, brought about by the addition of revenue (Rs. 11,492) 
from lapsed mudfis and new alluvion, and diminished by a few remissions (Rs. 
8,t'45) for land taken up by Government, for diluvion, &c. The loss of the re- 
cords in the mutiny prevents any accurate judgment being passed upon the vil- 
lage records then prepared, but it would seem that they were imperfect as compar- 
ed with those of the current settlement, especiallj* in the matter of recording the 
names of landholders and cultivators. An attempt was made in 1861-G4 to cor- 
rect the records by the creation of a special dejtartmont: but the official appoint- 
ed to the task appears to have grossly neglected his dutv' and nothing resulted. 

Preparations for the revision of the fifth settlement began in 186(5, tahsil 

Dcogaon being the first selected for operations. Its survey 
Sixth settlement, i , , 

was completed before the rainy season of 1867. 31 r. Lums- 

den joined tbo Azamgarh settlement on the 4th April, 1867, bnt relinijuisbcd 

it on the 1st April, 1868. After this the office remained vacant till 10th An- 

gust, 1888, when 31r. Reid fook charge. Survey operations were suspended in 

1869-70, the year of financial panic, owing to the settlement budget having been 

cut down. Before this, however, parganab Kizdmabad had been .surveyed. 

The remaining parganahs were surveyed under the supc.wiiion of the settlement 

officer between 1870-73. 
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The re-measoretnent of the district disclosed a cultivated assessaide area 
Statistics of area, of 730,308f acres or 1,141*10 square miles, which was 
of fifth 169^570 acres, or 30 per cent., than that of the 

settlement. fifth settlement. This large percentage of difference 

between the areas of the two settlements was not all duo to extension of cul- 
tivation, about 6 per cent, of it being accounted for by the resumption of jiigirs 
and revenue-free holdings. A further ded action must be made for the more 
accurate measurements of the recent settlement, it being notorious that the 
cultivated area in some parganahs was understated at the previous survey. 
There are no' returns available from which to institute a comparison between 
the areas under the different kinds of produce at the fifth and at tlie recent 
settlement; but neither as regards these, nor as regards the relative areas 
under groves, does it appear probable that any important differences took 
place. 

The total rental of the district was computed at Rs. 34,81,649, and 
applying this to the cultivated assessable area jnsl men- 
tioned, an average rate of Rs. 4-12-3 per acre is deduced. 

If all the lands, therefore, had been held by tenants paying cash-rents, the gross 
rental of the district could have been found by a simple arithmetical process. 
But the 730,308 acres were actually held thus 


Bentals. , 




Aeret. 

Pereenlagfs. 

Total. 


1 (Ticel 

91,404^ 

12-53 


By tenants paying cash rents 

i ^harjins} 

353,320i 

48 38 I 

60-91 ^ 


j («ce) 

88,1 94 J 

1321 , 


By proprietors as sfr . 

i (harjins) 

148,7261 

20 37 1 

32-58 


r (rice) 

39,017 

6 3S ^ 


Bent-free or paying kind-rents 

J (harjins) 

8,497 

116 1 

6 51 


The distinction between rice lands and lands bearing other crops, which is 
made above, naturally results from the distinct physical features and the differ- 
ence in the letting value of the two classes. The rental of tlio lands held by 
tenants paying cash-rents could alone be ascertained from the patwdris' papers. 
It amounted to Es. 3,58,898 on rice-lands, Rs. 16,94,412 on harjins lands; total 
Es. 20,53,310. This gave an average rent of Rs. 3-14-9 per acre on rice, and 
Rs. 4-12-9 per acre on harjins lands. The application of these rates to tbo 
.area recorded as sir, or as paying kind-rents, would have given a rental for 
that area of Rs. 12,57,240. This, added to the ascertained cash rental, wonld 
have given Es. 33,10,550 as the rental of the district. 

There were, however, obvious reasons why it would have been unfair do .'ip- 
ply these rates at once to the sir and the hatai land. The principle adopted, there- 
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fore, was to make an oxliaustive inspection of every mauza and to pick out from 
among tlie varying rent-rates those wliicb were commonest and seemed fairest. 
Minnie snbclivifions of the cultivated land, with respect to the crops borne, the 
quality of the soil, and the position with reference to the village site, were made. 
By this means parganah and circle rates were deduced; and these have been 
recorded with great detail in an appendix to the settlement report. The rates 
used for the various el.isscs of soil varied greatly, but those most freqtiently 
adopted were the lollowing; — 

Its. n.'p. 


1 

[ Class I . 

••• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

5 

G 

n 

1 

] 

1 » 11. 

••• 


... 

• •• 

4 

8 

8 

ItlCC-LA.NDS, ^ 

1 .. 111. 

■ « • 

.•4 


• •• 

3 

IJ 

5 


! " ‘'''i 
L .. v.j 


... 

Ml 

*«• 

1 

14 

2 

1 

' Class I. 


• •• 



8 

15 

7 

1 

i .. II. 


• •• 

• •• 


7 

3 

3 

I’JSR ...-j 






6 

11 

1 

1 

„ in 


• •• 

• *» 

• •• 

{ 4 

8 

8 

foiass I. 




• •• 

J ^ 

8 

8 

1 






t 3 

10 

s 

P4I.0 ..A 

1 

„ II, 





[ 3 

10 

5 

1 






t 1 

14 

2 

1 

L III. 




• » • 

1 

14 

2 


An explanation of the terms per and pdlo has been given in Part 1. In 
the whole district the rice-lands amounted to 219,706 acres, and the Jiarjins to 
510,542. Half of ihe rice-lands were entered in class III., at an average rate 
of Rs. .S-10-5 an acre ; and half the harjins area in classes II. and III., as per 
land. Of first-class per there were only 48,004 acres, and of first-class rice- 
land only 11,289 acres. The per or home-lands, it may be noted, comprised 
two-thirds of the entire harjins area. The extraordinary number of villages 
and hamlets with which the district is dotted, accounts for the very large area 
which is thus classed as home-lands. 

The general result of the rent-rates, when applied to the total 
cultivated area, would have been a rental of Rs. 34,81,649, 


Application of rent- 
rates and asi 
of revenue. 


rates and assessment giving an average rent of Rs. 4-12-0 an acre all 


ronnd, or Rs. 3-6-11 an acre on the rice land and 
Hs. 5-5-6 on the haijins. It is worthy of remark that the average 
rent per acre of the cash-paying area, as ascertained from the patwaris’ 
papers, was Rs. 3-14-9 on rice land and Rs. 4-12-9 on harjins ; 
total Rs. 4-9-10. The result, therefore, of the settlement ofilcer’s in- 
ductive method was, that a somewhat higher all-round rate than that obtained 
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from the roconlcJ rentals, was arrived at. Had the rental arrived at bj means 
of the classificarion of areas and selected ront-taios, been taken, without further 
inodiiication, ns the basis of the Governnieat demand, the revenne woald have 
been lis. 17,40,82ii, "ivin/j an increase of nearly 40 per cent, on the previons 
demand. Thu revenue actually fixed was Us. 16,58,101, beinc 4-75 per cent, 
less than the sum just named. This reduction was rendero<l necessary (1) on 
account of the lower rents paid by high-casto tenants ; (2) in special cases, on 
account of the turbulent character of the tenantrv, the nneertaintv of assets, or 
the poverty an»l nttmburs of the coparcenary body; and (.3) as a small sura bad 
to be stnnrk off on account of entire revenue-free nnttizas. There were, on the 
other hand circnm^tanccs counteracting the two first classes of considerations : 
such as (1) the exi'^tence of a ndyar income from lakes or marshes .and natural 
woods, not included in the rctital of the cuUiv.tled land ; '2) the presence of 
waste laud which had been thrown out of cultivation, but, being susceptible 
of immediate restoration, was treated as part of the cultivated .area ; '3) in 
some estates the current rent-rates paid were found above the arerace, and 
usuall}’ the asses.smont was based on tliese higher rents. 

The actual oiihancomont represents an increase of Rs. 4,12,469, or 33 per 
cent., on the old revenue deinjind, a result different from that predicted by Mr. 
Thomason in the last paragraph of his report on the fift-h settlement. Full de- 
tails of the incidonco of the new revenue on cultivated, assessable and total areas, 
and of tlio incre-ase in eaeh parganah and tahsil, are niven in the settle- 
ment report (page 220). The porcenlaga of increase was lowest in Deogaon 
parganah (7 per cent.), .and highest in MnhammadabaJ (57 per cent.) and 
Man Natbhanjan (58 per cent). In the two latter the increase was due 
solely to extension of cultivation, as the incitlence of Mr. Thomason’s assess- 
ment approximated very closely to that of the present settlement. The rate at 
which the new revenue fell upon the cultivated area was, for the whole district, 
Bs. 2-4-4, against Rs. 2-3-7 at the fifth settlement. The highest incidence is 
found in Nizfiraabad (Rs. 2-9-1) and the lowest in Deogaon (Rs. 1-13-11). The 
fi«nires of revenue and its incidences given above are of course exclusive of the 
cesses, that is, of the 10 per cent, local cess and the patwari cess (the latter now 
abolished), which are only revenue under another name, so far at least as regards 
the payers thereof. The reason for the low assessment of parganah Deogaon 
is chiefly explained by the circumstance that it is naturally the poorest in the 
district and is held almost entirely by crowded communities, among whom the 
land is minutely subdivided. 
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Tlic now rovomic l)op:an In ho ci*llcclfld in oaeh pnrganali with tlie fasli 
Wotkipp of ilie followin'^ that during wliioli iJio demand for tho various 

new rcveiuip, ninlmlH in it was made known — or holwcen Deconibor, 1869, 

and May, 1S7."». Tim incroase in tlin rovonno colluolod tip to April, 1877, had 
inor.' llinn rovorod (In; not cost of (he sctlluinoni, which ninonnted to Rs. 
6.82,105. Notwithsianding (he nnforiiinnto .seasons (hat followed, tho collec- 
tion *if (ho revemic in all tho pargiinnlis e.Kcopt Mahitl has boon effocted smooth- 
ly and easily. In tio year, c.\copl 1877-78, did iho ainonnl of balance oqtial 1 
per fcn(.; in (hat year it was 1‘2I per cent, of the demand. Jn 1879-80, how- 
ever, not a .single rnpco was in balnnco at ila clo.so. In Milhtil, before 1877, 
.some diflicnhy occurred, owing to tho mi.smanagomcnt of tho nyaof Jaunpnr’s 
pstales and tho indebtedne.ss of ether individuals, but for this tho sottlcment was 
not responsible. 

Very ("ttll details of (ho (ran.sfcrsof land (hat took place between the fifth and 
Alicnnilons ntnl .«eltlcmcnt.«, will bo fouiitl in the sottlomont report. Tho 

the jiricc of hind. little reliance (bat can bo placed on .snob statistics is loo well 
known to require remark. Taken, however, for what they are worth, the figures 
iudicaio a larger nnmbor of transfers in the years 1859-74 than in either of tho 
two preceding periods '1837-47 and 1840-58; of tiio fifth scitlomcnt. This would 
ficein to point to a Ie.s.s prosperous stateofafiairs than formerly among landholders. 
Something, Mr. HoiJ thought, might bo duo to tho increased iminhers of the 
cnltivaling landhoblcrs, but jn-oliably tho frequent recurrence of unfavourable 
years in the third period of tho set'lemont wag tho chief cause of tho greater 
number of sales. The clas.sos to which transfers wore made and the percentages 
of area transferred were as follow's : toco-sharers 3'56, to relatives 3'55, to other 
landholders of tho landholding classes 6 02, to mahdjans 4'57 ; total 17 70. The 
last figures denote tho percentage of land transferred to the total area of the 
district. Regarding tho price of land, tho deduction we may draw from the 
figures is, that investors in laud were satisfied in 1877 with 4^ per cent, on 
their capital, whereas 30 years ago tho current rate was 8 or 9 per cent. 

With the same reservation as to their ancuracy as the settlement officer 
Alienation since “>ad6 regarding tho figures given in his report, the average 
settlement. price of land per acre of revenue-paying land in each tahsil, 

may be given for years since tho settlement* : — Azamgarh Bs. 34-3-10, Mu- 
hammadabad Rs. 37-9-4, Sagri Rs. 104-14-3, Mahul Rs. 23-6-3, Deogaon 
Rs. 54-9-6. 

^ From a statement fnrnislicd by the Collector. The years on which the averages are struck 
are— for Azamgarh 1281-8 fasli; for Muhammndabad, Sagri and Mfihul 1284-8; and for Oeogioa 
1279-88. 
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ItiddenlMl mcu'ion Ijas l.con mado in il,o oa4o notices of most of tha 

I.C!iai!iK of tlm district, find Ijjofo are very few of 

siiHicicnt impnrlnnoo (n require detailed notice. In (he 
last edition (l.SSi) of ihooliiml Manmlof Tilln, iVort/i-Wastern Provineei, the 
only name onnnceicd with tiiis district is that of llitjc Muh.ammad Sahimafc 
Khfin, born in Tlic fironin.stnnees under whieli otficial roco/joltion to 

the claitn tn:ulo by (ho reprosentativo of tho olil rajas of Azamgarh to the title, 
^Yas aecordod. arc bihdly sot foitli in the Manual p. 52), and need not bo 
given hero, a.s ihoy will ho dot.iile.1 in flio historical portion of this notice. The 
family cannot olaitn to rank as a loading one on (im ground of landed posses- 
sions in this di.striot ; for, from rho olhidal publication just mentioned, it would 
appear that the raja p()S-»e.sse.s only small shares of wnitos in parganahs Nizam- 
nhad, Oliiriakot, and Mulianiiii id..b td, paving a (J .vormn mt revenue of Rs. Silt. 
In the settlonvnt report, liowover, it is stuod tbit, in l«73, a grant of 5,000 
acres of ioro.st l.ni 1 in Gorakhpur dUtiict was male to him by Govern- 
ment. 


A list of 51 properiie<, ilio Government rovcimo of which, in each case, 
exceeds 11. s. 2,000 a year, is given in tho settlement report; but under several of 
the numbers two or more mmes aro iuelmled, so that tho total of properties does 
not e.V(ictly coincido with the total of loatling families. A fuw only of these can 
bo named here. Much tho largest estate in tho clistriet is tho Jaunpnr raja's, 
now nndcr tho management of the Court of Wards. The raja and his y’onnger 
The rni-iof Jniin- brotljcr are sharers in it, and are tho great-grandsons of 
pur’a estate. Sliiulfd Cube, a Brahman of notoriety in his time in the 

Bonarcs province. Tho cstatc.s which his descendants hold were nearly all 
acquired by him. With tho Itistory of the Jannpur estates we are not here con- 
cerned; that of tlio Azamgarh property m.iy bo shortly told. After the cession of 
Azamgarh by tho Nawdb Wazi'r iu 1801, Jaigopdl Panre, son-in-law of Sliialdl 
Dube, and Rdm Ghuldm Pdure, cousin of Jaigopdl Panre, were, on the security 
of Sliiulal Dfibo, appointed tahsilddrs of parganabs Nizdmdbad and Mdhul res- 
pectively; and they held their appointments during the first two settlements, 
from 1802 to 1808. But in May, 1808, formal charges of peonlal;ioD, corrup- 
tion, and oppression wore made to tho Board against them by various persons 
in Azamo-arb; and as about tho same time the old system of tahsilddrs was 
abolished" they were in June, 1808, removed from their tabsilddrships. The 
investitration into the charges against them showed that both of them had, 
under pleas that were not tenable, kept back some thousands of rupees of the 
revenue; and that, in the names of various real or fictitious persons, they had 
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purchased privately and at auction, and had taken in mortgage and in farm, 
. estates situated within their jurisdictions. 

Rdm Ghuldm Pdnre seems to have bedn merely a* creature of Jaigopdrs, and 
-the latter, backed by Shiulal Dube, did all he could to frustrate the Collector’s 
proceedings against him. Precepts wore obtained from the J udge of Gorakhpur 
staying the Collector from recovering the sums due to Government, and from 
'settling certain estates without reference to' the so-called purchasers and mort- 
. gagees. An elaborate petition also was submitted to the Governor-General, in 
which the new tahsilddr of Nizdmdbdd was charged .with having, at the instiga- 
tion of the Collector and the Board of Commissioners, ejected the servants of 
Jaigopdl by violence from the latter’s house in Azamgarh and destroyed his 
property. These charges were rejected as primd facie false, and Jaigopdl and 
Bdm'Ghulam were compelled, under a decree of the civil court, to pay up the 
revenue which they had withheld. Settlement was unavoidably made with the 
. recorded purchasers and mortgagees for estates of which they were ostensibly in 
possession. Most of these were estates purchased at sales for arrears of revenue ; 

. and, as far as the records show, the arrears for which the sales had taken place 
were genuine. But, under the sanction of GoVernmen t, the fraudulent sale to 
Ishri Bakhsh of the large talukas of Gureld, Bardmadpur, and Shamsabad in 
Mahul was disregarded, settlement was made with the village proprietors, and 
; Shiulal Ddbe referred to the civil court. To this he did resort some years after- 
wards, but the suit was dismissed. A criminal prosecution, however, did not 
.follow from the charges against Jaigopdl and Ram Ghuldm. 

The estates that had been purchased prior to 1808, augmented by further- 
acquisitions between 1810 and 1813, continued to be recorded in the names of 
their - dependents. The cultivators -were Rshatri and Bhdinhdr edmmunities, 
who resisted all efforts to extract the revenue, whether made by the proprietors 
or by the Government officials. In 1814 Mr. Christian proposed to confiscate 
the estates standing in the name of Baldat Diibe, a minor son of Shiuldl Dube, 
and to hold an elaborate investigation into the title on which all the estates sus- 
" peeled of having been illegally acquired were held. These proposals were 
negatived, but certain estates were put up for sale for arrears of revenue. 
This measure was rendered futile by the ruling of the civil court, that the 
estates (with one or two exceptions) were not liable to sale, as the arrears 
had accrued after the expiration of the third settlement and before engage- 
ments had been taken for the fourth. So the estate remained almost intact, 
and some further addition to it was made, in subsequent years, by purchases 
at auction. 
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The hold of the raja of Jaunpur upon many of his villages is little firmer 
now than it was sixty years ago. Continuous strong management might have 
kept in check the oppositfen of the ex-proprietors, but mishaps in the family seem 
to have prevented its exercise. Sbiolal D6be himself was an energetic man, 
as was, it is believed, Shiu Ghulam Dube, his grandson; and for some years a 
number of the Azamgarh villages were advantageously leased to Mr. Hunter of 
N?7d'i .ibild. Bu/or the last Wenty years the management of the estate has 
I'c-fU ueduoiiiy fc ble, aud rent and revenue have been realized with difficulty. 
For several years the Court of Wards held the estate ; but, by all acconnfs, the 
operations of the manager under it were not very effective’. In 1869 Lachhmi 
N6rdyan Dube, the eldest male of the family, came of age, and the estate was 
made over to him; but be was quite incompetent'for the charge. On Lis death, 
in 1875, he was succeeded by his cousin, Harihar Dat Diibe, the present rfija. 

The exact extent of the estate in this district cannot -be easily made out, 
as the figures in the Court of Wards’ report include the entire property in the 
three districts— Jaunpuf, Benares, and Azamgarh. In the settlement report the 
area in 1876 is given as nearly 39,000 acres, occuf»ying 89 entire villages and 
parts of 26 others; the revenue is there Stated as Bs. 45,587. 

Next in size to the Jaunpur rdja’s estate in Azamgarh is Bdbfi Dnrgd 
BfibG Dnrg& Par- Parshdd’s. This was acquired in much the same way as 
shfid’s estate. estate. Diirgd Parshad is the grand-son of Kanhaiyfi 

Lai, aKhatri. The latter was appointed treasurer of Gorakhpur in 1802 ; and 
soon afterwards his son and son-in-law were appointed tabsildars in the district. 

In 1808 the latter, named Moti Ldl, who was tnbsildar of parganalis AtrauhYi, 
Kanrid, and Gopdlpur, was charged with malpractices and was removed from 
his appointment ; and the former also seems to have been discharged in that 
year. The collector recommended the dismissal of Kanhaiya Ldl also ; bnt tho 
grounds alleged were held insufficient, and bo continued to be treasurer up to 
1814. In October of that year he was dismissed, on tho urgent representation 
of Mr. Christian, The present representative of tho family is described (in the 
settlement report) as, “ strict with his agents and considerate of his tenants. 
With the latter he is popular, those only being excepted who keep np tho old 
grudge about the acquisition of their villages." 

The estate of the Sidbdri Bdbus was, partly at least, acquired before the 
cession, and is known as ‘talnka Baz Bahddur’; although tho 
Bidhari Bfibds. present owners do not claim descent from that porsonagOj 
bnt from Mnsbarraf Alf Khan, a grand-nephew of Biz Bahadur’s widow. 

The present owners are Wdris Ali Khdn, son, and Akbar Khdn, grandson, 
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Other families. 


Mr. Dunne’s estate. 


of Musharraf Ali Khau. . The joint rovenuo payable on the estates is 
Ks. 18,761. 

Mir Muhtinmiad Taki of Sarai Mir; Mirs Ghazanfivr Husain and Dakar 
Husain of Pirpur (Fyzabad district) ; Mathura Parshdd, 
2Jaruynn Sinh and Kesho Parshiid, sons of Mangald 
Parshad, Bhuinhar, of Sur.njpur,. pargan.ih Ghosi ; and the Khajari Babiis 
(Lachhman Sinh and seven others) : all these are owners of estates- payings 
upwards of 10,000 rupees revenue. The first, third, and fourth of these families 
held property before the cession. All the remaining properties are assessed 
below Bs. 10,000. 

The estate of Mr. M. P. Dunne of Shamsabad, parganah Mdhul, with 
a Government revenue of Rs. 6,800 at the recent set- 
tlement, was granted to that gentleman for distinguished 
services in the mutiny. The jaglr formed part of the estates of the rebel 
Iriidat Jubiln, the last of the Muhul rajas, who was executed for rebellion in 
the disturbances of 1857-58. The rest of Irddat Jahan’s estates were bestowed 
on Mr. Martin and Kazi Indyat Husain. Both the European grantees have 
died, but tho estates remain in their families. 

One property more may be mentioned, that, namely, which is held revenue- 
Tho jagir of Al! frco under an old imporijil grant by Ali Ashraf, a descend- 
ant of Abdur Bazzak, the sister’s son of Makhdiim Saiyid 
Ashraf Jahdngir. It consists of seven villages in parganah Chiridkot. The 
resident cultivating communities are in full proprietary possession of the vil- 
lages, and the jagirddr'a right extends only to the collection from them of the 
Government share of the assets. 

Proprietary tenures are, with a few unimportant exceptions, simple or un- 
divided. The proprietors hold direct, unrestricted control 
over their estates, subject to the payment of the Govern- 
ment revenue and cesses, to certain police and settlement obligations, to indivir 
dual encumbrances created by themselves, and to the law respecting the occu- 
pancy rights of tenants. 

The only exceptions to this tenure occur in about thirty small villages, 
Sub-proprietary two-thirds of w'hich are situated in parganah Atranlia, and 
tenures. Various other parganahs. These form parts of 

large mahdls, and the proprietary right in the villages is divided between the 
superior proprietors, mdlgiizdrSf who pay the revenue, and the inferior proprie- 
tors, musJialchkhasiddrs, who hold the villages entire under the former on perma- 
nent hereditary leases, which are subject to revision, as regards the amount of 
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tively few mahfils which belong to a single person ; and in the case o 
tary families, the joint constitution generally works sraoollil;* onl.' w 
members of the family are few. ‘ Following it are various degree? Oi 
in the interest of the proprietors 


Four principal ones are cisiingnr.-ne.. ju 



proprietors 

in severalty by individual households, other land in common by c" 
holds, other land in common by all the honseholis o: cemn’r. m:.:?: in i 

other land in common by all tbe sharers : t4) where tne mr.u: ;s c;?:e'-: :nv-> 
jaatris held by households which have nothing in cemmen. ire tarri :■ f.'. * 
constitution of the .majority of proprietary cemmnnitie?. anl, for ;i* cemr.-t t; 
sion, requires a reference to their history, ice diVtSTr.*: or 
usually began some generations ago, in ih? time of pr-^'r-reittr? v;:-'- t:r.:rr- 
are still applied to the main snb-airisiens (ro.'ri?.' of the mahi!-. Hath 'f '1: 
cultivated land, the tenants’ holdings fpmyjr;. and seme of the rm-tc, tr, : .-i 
were distributed among these patus : bat some ca!::r.*.:ei I'.t wi.e: % at; : .-i 
remained common property. As rii? sharers hare mah':!;:;, rf.-: j 

have been broken up by impsrfeet parridoa into smah’v.* p.-.: *-. jV; ;• 
manner as was themahal into main petris. So that aaivr t:.:* cr;?!;;-.-::’'" f-r 
have the state of things mentirasd above. 

The complexity of tenure is not connn^a i-. « <' vr-' - r . 

Ties of mabals and manzas, ha: is.vrai ah*'- 

mahdls ; for all the separate laal c: earh ra::: la; hi':? ' > ^i:l r"'*v I 
found in a single locality, tee erarijtikg a: a.iH 

of tbe mauza or mauzas that S-- r-'’— *=■-: f- *• 'i t;... ? t 

the d,sjomW ohxracler offe i,!*- ars c.,.-. ... 

many proprieloK, rradmg same in on. ani somo in nnollitr mmzx 
n.thn large an„s.„| right j, ,l,o ij.;, „f 

Thehobofpra. Era in esfaiej wlicrcniliircreiit faW «" iV - . 

ancestrri right.^^* * " ’ P*^^**^^*^ circnojshnco?, bccomc 

laterals—which is fonnd amon/ of properly lo c-xd- 

pressiug ancestral shares in tL^^trior^' co»»«»nmos. Thu nnulo of ox* 
rupee. But the fr-iefinTi i » • almost always by fraoiions of t!«o 

tte frachonal parts ,nn, rtfei. i, ai.iriUnlml vn.i... 
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Common tnnd. 


recent settlement was in some eases to prepare two separate shjire lists, called the 
pattiddri mdl and llio pattiddri sdyar; in others the two standards of right were 
combined in a single table. Much inequnnt 3 >- was found to exist between pos- 
session and right in some of the largo coparcenary mahfils ; 'but the settlement 
authorities were not empowered by law to interfere, suo motu, in such cases. 

Common land, that is, land the ownership of which is undivided, is gene- 
rall}'- cultivated by tenants, from whom the rents are coir 
Icctcd either joint!}'— -by managing partners of the different, 
sliarcholdcrs, or separately — by an estimate of the share of rent due from each' 
tenant to. each share or patlL Sometimes certain tenants are assigned to each 
patt{ by an arrangement called phdtbandu No reckoning takes place among the 
shareholders in large coparcenary communities for land held in severalty. If a 
sharer’s sir is not proportionate to his right, the sir is assessed at tenant’s rates 
and cash is paid, or the rent of certain tenants is assigned to those who hold less 
than their full share of sir. • Owing to the vast number of sharers and the 
great sub-division of interests, the lambarddri system fails to fulfil its purpose 
in Azamgarh, and is only nominally in force. 

It remains to notice the plots of land that are held on a distinct tenure 
from, and convey no title to rights and interests in, other 
parts of the mauzas and mahdis. These are known as ardzls 
or ardziddris. Most of them arc resumed revenue-free holdings. 

The description above given of proprietary rights applies substantially to 
Kcvenue-frec to- those estates that are held revenue-free. Their number 
at the recent settlement only amounted to 22, the assumed 
assets of which were Rs. 10,801, showing a loss to Government of about 
Es. 5,000. 

First among cultivating tenures is the sir, or lauds recorded as in the 
. Cultivating Cultivation of proprietors of all kinds. These amounted at 
tenures. settlement to 32*62 of the total cultivated area of the dis- 

trict, the highest percentage being found in parganah Deogdon (57*86) and the 
lowest in Atraulid (20*73). Besides the sir, other lands were cultivated by 
proprietors, bringing up the total percentage of lands in their cultivation to 
42*26. The other cultivating tenures fall into two main classes: (1) occu- 
pancy holdings, and (2) holdings at will. The proportions of these were 59'69 
and 40*31, respectively, to. the whole tenant-held area. Occupancy tenures, again, 
may be classed as : (1) privileged, of whicli sanbalaps, birts and land held in com- 
pensation for, or as the residue of proprietary rights, or for maintenance, are 
instances; and (2) ordinary occupancy tenures, which accrue under the law. 
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the Benares gronp. There are three n-harres in the Azsmg&rh distrirdf at (in the 
order of decreasing importance) Doarighar, 'Salsijor and Cnapr%hst. re- 
turns are forthcoming or che traSe trassactei at the etto larier pJaces ; the 
onlv fact kno^Tu about them being timt 33 river boats plj at the 2faiaijor and 
33 at the Chaprighat trharf. The DohrigHr traSc registered in 1879, sho:>a2 
valaes in round ngnres as folioTvs r Reieiplz from uprstream, 1,45,000; Som 
coTva-stream, Bs. 12,50.000 ; total. Bs. 15,95,000 j DupiiUihai to uD-stream 
Bs. 58,000; to do-^va-stream, Rs. 20,00,000 ; total, Be. 33,55,000. The receipts 
frcm up-stream are much less considerable than might have been especred, and 
consist almost Tvholly in a small impart of food-grains, principaUv from -s-harves 
on the oppcsite (Gorakhpar) bank. The receipts from do^vn-stream are mrnni 
more important, the principal items being rice, salt, and sngar fi-om Patna gr.-d 
other wharves ia Bsngai, in exchange for which tolerabir large despatches are 
made, icelading valuable consignment of cotton goods. The daspstches up- 
stream are whoHv insignineaat. SrieSv, rhea, it may he stated that the 
Tetnnis of river traSa indicate that is nonaai rears there is no large exoori 
or import of food-grains, and that tbs principal part in the frame is plav&d by 
the exchange of commodities of a special character. 

A veij full Hstoiw of the sugar trade of the district will be found in the 

Settlement Beport (o. 15&). It is suSdsnt here to nonce 

sC^£r tXZ^2. -m ^ 

that the area under its ccltivan on had risen from 61,S73 acres 
in 1338 to 91,297 acres at the recent settlement. This is somewhatin excess cz 
the area, 77,014 acres, shown (in Part H. eupra) as under sngareane in ISSO-SL 
How £»r the las: agates present a real decline in the trade eancor be stated ; 
but the reaners* business in Azamgarh is not a very certain and proStable one, 
and fauures are not uncommon. The number of sugar rsnseiies in the dis- 
trict at the recent settlement was 1,567, scattered all over the dtstne:, but rue 
largest number was found ia the head-quarters psrganah (Xizamabad). Hr. 
Held ealeclates that in favourable years the Quanaqr rennsd can hardly b-3 
less than. 13.00.632 maunis. Deduenug nve per cent, for local consumption. 


of the agnculi 


Tears oi scaresf! 

M •* 


jfv it mav be said almost to keep the people aHva- 
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Tho opium trade. 


Tho indigo trado of Azamgarli has a history dating back to the early 
Th ■ d’ t d British rule. Tho Company’s commercial resident 

c mdigo tra o. allowed to trade on his own account as well as for his 

masters ; and in 1807, seven factories wore erected by the then Resident, Mr. 
Crommeliu. A detailed account of all tho indigo concerns that have been 
since started in tho district will bo found in tho Settlement Report (p. 161). 
Only ono native seems to have held factories before the mutiny ; but about the 
year 1864 a rage for factory building seized on tho natives, owing to the high 
prices that then prevailed. Mr. Reid writes (in 1876); — “ Of 415 factories 
now standing in the district, 332 have been built during tho last fourteen years. 
At tho present time only twenty-nine factories with a hundred and fifteen pairs 
of vats are the property of, or held by, Europeans and Eurasians. The rest 
(386 factories with 607 pairs of vats) are the property of, or hold by, natives.* 
Of the twenty-nine Europeans factories, thirteen are not at present worked. 
They contain fifty-eight pairs of vats j and of the fifty-seven pairs of vats 
attached to the factories that are worked, twenty-six are not made use of.” 

The opium trade, judging by the figures given by Mr. Thomason in 
1836, is less flourishing now than it was 40 years .ago. The 
cause may be found in the greater independence of the cul- 
tivators. Poppy canuot compete with sugarcane, which, in spite of the greater 
amount of time and labour e.\pended in its cultivation, is much the more useful 
and profitable crop. The Azamgarh cnltivator, moreover, tries, as far as pos- 
sible, to raise from his own little holding food-produce for his own consump- 
tion throughout the year, and to devote to other kinds of produce only so 
much laud us will provide him with the cash that he needs for other necessary 
objects. Doubtless if the demand for sugar were to cease, all castes would 
take to poppy as they do to sugarcane. The average amount of opium annually 
exported from the district and delivered at the Government factory at Gh4zi- 
pur during the 16 years from 1858-59 to 1873-74, was 1,619 maunds, and tho 
’ price paid by Government to producers Rs. 3,16,967. The average yearly 
number of cultivators is said to have been 12,000. 

The ijrocesses of sugar refining and of the manufacture of indigo are 
Manufacturea ; bu- very fully described in the Settlement Report (pp. 131 to 
gar and indigo. jgg 168'. Some account of the former will also 

be found in ShAhjahanpur. The method of preparing indigo from plant in 
Azamgarh is probably tho same as that followed elsewhere. It is of loo techni- 
cal a character to be described with advantage in the short space that could 
be allotted to it here. 
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The following brief estimate of the outturn and state of the trade may 
bo of more general interest. Mr. Eeid writes On the average 13^ sers of 
dry colour are obtained from 50 bundles of plant, and 19 bundles of plant may 
be put down as the average crop per acre ; for vicissitude of seasons affect not 
only the gross amount of the plant, but the quantity and quality of the colonr- 
ing matter which it yields. To obtain 1,000 maunds of dry indigo, therefore, on 
the average about 7,800 acres of the plant would have to be sown. Glnided by 
the return of vats, we may estimate the indigo trade to be now about one-third 
of what it was at the time of the survey. The average price per bundle is Rs. 
1*3, and per acre is Bs. 30. It will be observed that the estimated value of the 
crop is nearly the same as that of hhadain rice : if the land is not used for 
indigo, it is used for the former.” 

, The cloth trade of Azamgarh is of considerable local importance, althongh 
of much less than it used to be. In former days not only 
was the whole population of the district clad in cloth of local 
manufacture, but large quantities of most, both of the finer and of the coarserj 
kinds were exported. At the present time the exports consist : (1) of some of 
the finer cotton cloths (made from English yarn) and of the silk or tasar and 
cotton cloths of Man, Kopd, and Mubdrakpur, which are exported west^yard, 
southward, and eastward; and (2) of a few of the coarsersorts which are export^ 
ed westward and southward, and also northward to NipAl. The export is effected 
partly through brokers, who purchase for dealers at a distance, and by traders who 
come to purchase ; partly by the weavers themselves, who travel with their own 
goods. Some of the leading men among the Juldbas even have permanent 
shops in places as far off as Umrdoti, were they have found a demand for their 
cloths. The export trade to Ripfil is managed chiefly by the Muhammadan' 
traders (R&kis) of Lar in the Gorakhpur district. Of the amount and value of 
the exports no definite information has been obtained. As to the local consump- 
tion of finer cloths, these are of course used when no cheaper English cloth of 
the same kind, or adapted to the same purposes, competes with them. 

The number of looms in the district was in 1876 returned at 13,058. A 
considerable proportion of these were in the towns of Man, Mubdrakpur and 
Kopd; the rest were scattered throughout the villages of the district. Most of 

them were employed in the.manufacture of coarse cloths from the yarn spun 

by women of all castes in all parts of the district. The weavers are mostly 
Muhammadan Juldbas. In this district two castes of Hindus also weave; 
Bangwfis, who seem to rank with K&ndfis, Rastogis, and the like, and Charoars, 
But the number of this, kind is small. The total number of weavers m the 
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district by tho recent oonsus was 12,108, and no other industry except cnl- 
tivution had so many followers. "When fully employed, they earn from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 15 per mouth per loom. Tho fiuor kinds adar, adarad, chaahma, &c,j 
obtain a price of from 7 to 11 dnas per English square yard, adar fetching the 
highest price. Tlio coarse kinds, gdrltd^ aallamy &o., fetch from one 5na four 
pie to four Anas. (For a list of tho nativo names and detailed price list see 
Settlement Report, pp. 147 and 170.) 

A brief notice of tho silk and satinetto industry of Mubdrakpnr and 

Ehairubad is to bo found in tho Report on the Railway- 

borne TrafHc of tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
for tho year ending 31st March, 1882. Tho satinetto or galta is a mixture of 
silk and cotton and described as a “cheap and pleasing material for ladies’ 
dresses”; but wo are told tltat tho production of galia is unimportant as com- 
pared with that of tho silk fabric known as sangi, which is much appreciated 
by Muhammadans. Roth cultivated and wild (tarar) silks are said to be used 
and to come from Bhugalpur, Murslicdabad, and other places in Bengal. The 
origin of tho art is not known, and its practice is confined at present to the two 
villages above mentioned. In the year to which tho report refers, there were 
65 firms employing labour in this industry ; tho total of artizans was 2,483 ; 
and tho value of tho annual production of galia and aangi was estimated at 3^ 
Idkhs of rupees. 

Saltpetre is made in all tho pargaoahs except Mdhul, Atraulia and Man, but 
tho only saltpetre refinery is in Kopdganj. The refined salt- 
petre is sent towards Calcutta for export to Europe, and a 
good deal of tho crude saltpetre is also exported. Carbonate of soda (sajji) is 
exported to Patna and eastwards, for use in the manufacture of soap and glass. 
Tho hide trade is partly managed by local traders, who combine with it the ex- 
port of horns and tallow, Tho value of the exports of hides, horns, and tallow 
probably does not exceed Rs. 30,000 a year. 

This summary of the manufactures of the district would be incomplete 
without some reference to the polished black pottery, diver- 
sified with white patterns, the manufacture of which is said 
to be indigenous to Azamgarh. Whatever its importance from an artis tie point 
of view, and it is said to be much in favour with art critics, it can scarcely 
rank as a branch of commerce ; for tho whole annual value of tho work is 
estimated at no mure than Rs. 320. The history of the art has been noticed 
in the account of NizAuabad (see separate article podO j but it appears that the 
present fineness of execution attained has been reached during the last 30 


Saltpetre and bides. 
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years . The work shows no sign of extension, owing to the i\ict that the art is 
confined to three men, who guard its secret closely. 

The chief markets are naturally in the few places that can be called towns j 
Markets and fairs. unnecessary to encumber these pages with the long 

list of smaller local markets oy bSzars which is given in the 
Settlement Report (p 156 1 . There area number of annual fairs held in the 
district; but few of them have more than a local reputation, and none are very 
largely attended. The following list includes all of any note 


Place. 

Parganah. 

Date. 

Average (ap- 
proximate) 
attendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object. 

Ducb&sa 

Nizamabad ... 

Full ruoou of £&r- 
tifc. 

20,UC0 to SSjOOG 

1 Bathing. 

Bhairo-ka-asthSn, 

Kauria 

loth of thought 

lS,000to 15,000 

1 Visiting Bhairo’s 

Bhagatpor 

Sogri 

half of Jcth. 

shtinQ. 

First Sunday in 

4,000 to 6,000 

Celebration of tbe 

DohTlghiit 

Ghosi . ... 

Jeth. 


festival of birth 
aud death of -Sd- 
Idr Mos’ud Gbdzi. 

Full moon of Ear- 

13,000 to 16,000 

Bathing. 



tik. 

Sahroj 

Mubammadabad, 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

BeolSs (at Deo- 

Dito 

6th of tbe light 

1 6,000 to 8,000 

Visiting the lake 

kali). 

Eahioaur ■ ... 

* 

Dito 

' half of Eartik. 

auU temple of 
the Sun. 


1st to 9tb of tbe 

Ditto ... 

Worship at the tem- 



light half of 
Eiidr & Cbiiit. 


pie of B tn Devi. 

Kolhaabaa 

Nathupur 

La St Thursday in 

Ditto 

Visiting the shrine 


Jeth and last 


of Saiyid Ah- 



six weeks. 


wad Bddpd, known 
also as illirda 





Shall. 


From a report by the Collector it appears that tlie average daily rates of 
hire paid to the commoner classes of artisans and labourers, 

ftfTAS * 

have not varied from what they were in 1858, wu., bear- 
ers 4 to 5 iinas ; carpenters, 2^ to 44 anas ; blacksmiths and masous, 2^ 

to 4 Anas ; coolies, l^to 3 anas; diggers {betddrs), 2 anas. For most purposes of 
comparison the figures given in the Basti and Gorakhpur notices (Gazr., YI., pp. 
410 and 693) will doubtless apply to this district. Agricultural wages arc usu- 
ally paidin kind, and no fixed scale is in force for the whole district. Village ser- 
vants, such as the carpenter, blacksmith, barber aud washerman, are paid accord- 
ing to a well-known custom by fees or presents at births aud marriages, or both. 

Mr. Reid considers that there can be no question that during the 20 years, 
1856—1876, prices ranged higher than formerly: but whe- 
. ther this has not been due, in part, to a prevalence of detec- 
tive seasons, and whether it has been altogether a blessing to the Azamgar 
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a-jricijhMrinl, may bo roiianJiNi as njion rjuc.xiiona. A alnicmoni oftho pricea 
of till* tiiaiii a;;riiMiU«r.tl proilnds of the (listriut diirin;' (iitVcroiit yoara of tho 
pax', (pi;ut<;r ci'nliiry i'l 'lljo iiiijin's f«ir tho yoara IS.'iT-.'iS, 18157-68, 

•iTul li>7j-76 aro lalicn from n}>p<-i)({i.\ VII. to tho iSoltli'inunt llcport ; tlioso 
fur iho lalor ytar:* havo l>i‘i!» himlly furni-h“il by iho CoUcolor:— ■ 
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Tlio rato of charotal by lh«' »w/iiijitn or iraltvu banker is noininal- 

Mr.my-ki.oiai; at<« b’ I"**" b»L as piymont is usimlly made in 

intcii>u sn;»ar, th(5 makes :i rlednction of from 5 to 10 

per cent, and v.'ei}*hs it to his own advantage by a weifthl known in coijscqnenco 
3 s the {(hjiirahi ptuffri. TIjo nominal rato of interest on bond debts, nucon- 
iiected with jrruiliict;, varies from twelve to thirty-six percent, according to tho 
pecurity. Urtt in addition to tho nominal interest most money dealers mako 
additional charycx, mider .meli names as tutznhia and daldU. In mortgages in 
which pos-ession is giv,!n to tho mortgagee, from twelve to eighteen per cent, 
is the ordinary rat*!, and moncy-b'mlers who caro to purchoso laud outright 
willingly invest at four and a half ]>or cent. 

Tho^yeindrt (four) is tho unit witli whieli villagers w-ork in money, and tho 
Wili{Jn»aiiil mta- gomla of rupees is the unit of weight. Formerly the 
Lucknow rupee was generally used and somirs still use it. 
It is known as tho sieea, Now the eurrent English rupco is used and it is eallotl 
tho Ldl sdM, A Bcr of so many pandas means a sor equal to so many sots of 
four rupees. E.g,, tho 26^ ganda sor is equal in weight to 105 rupees. In an 
nppcndi.x to tho Settlement lloport will bo found a useful table giving all the 
equivalents in standard sors and clihatdks of tho diilorout local sera. They are 
too numorous to bo abstracted horo. 

Tho standard revcuuo bigha in all tho tcmporaril 3 '-sottlod parts of Azam- 

Mcasurca of area oxcopt parganali Deogdon, contains 2,730 square yards, 

or '56d of an aero. Tho lalhd is inches in length, and 
Uicro aro twenty lalhds in tho Formerly Iho Azamgarhyarfft was divided 
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.uitl i.iil.v.iv-, w;!,s li.'. I.j7,o20. Uf tlii.-i, i;.-,i;iljisjiimc»Ui (district diilf, 

ItttKUioa'ivluuis, uf soIkjoIs, «U.sirit‘t Raiiitatiou) required Hs. 15,450; 

liMviu^ a l>;tl.U)r.* of Rj. 1 ,1 l,.S70 .ivaihdil.* fur I'Niii.'u liinru on education, medical 
cj.ar^i.s an i wati luju u. Aa thi-% expoiidituro is uonnally ostiuialed at 

lls. 1,01,770, an aiipari'iit suriiliis of H.-.. .j7.10i) c.'ii.^ls. i’uit on public works 
a nuriu d cNju'mliiurc of R". Hj.'l.lO is aunualiy najuired, so that tlioro is a 
real dvlieil for exc^-.-'S »if over rcc -ijds from local cess) of Rg. 7,250. 

^luaicipal fund-* arc not included in the stafoment of receipts and oxpou- 
a:i.i diturc, as the taxes which provide them are levied for local 
t.-:, -iiv i .vw.i . piirp->-cs. Uciails of tile mimieipal income- tind c.\pondi- 

lu.'-c of .\:'.am;^.jrh ,ire j'iven iu the town notice: the .aggregate incomo in 
tv!':'l-v'2 w.is Its. uu, i(M, and the a^^regato expenditure Rs. 22,251. Tho 
iueuiuc and outlay of tiic ten liuusc-tax towns, Dohrighat, Phulpur, Atr,anlia, 
Muliaiiimadabad, .^luharakpur, Kopaganj, Man, Chiriakot and 
S.tr.'d .Mir, will l o f.jund imdci liie .‘■eparate notices. 

The jielual as^e.-.-ment of the income of the district at si-x pies in the 
aj..l licca.e t ejK*c, calculated upon profits e.xcccdlng Ils. 500, for tho 
purposes of the income-tax uf lt^70, was, in 1S70-71, 
Rs. 03, U??, and i!ie nuinhcr of parsons ass s-ei 1,017 ; in 1871-72, the figures 
were Rs. 17,510 and 034 ; and in 1672-73, Rs. 13,0i)i and 530 respectively. 
The licciiso-tax levied tut Icr .Act II. of 1878 yielded in I8S0-S1 a gross snin of 
Rs. 25,0»)5 ; and after deducting the cost of collection, tho net produce of the 
tax according to the oilieial nquiri was Rs, 23,880. The inuidcuco of taxation 
P‘;r tltousand of i!ie total population was, in towns with a population exceeding 
Rs. .0,000, 87’1, HU 1 the luiatber of persons taxed per thousand 2 ; while in 
smaller to.vns and villages tlio incidence w.-i3 only Rs. 22‘G, and tho number 
taxed I in I,(J00, Jtidged by net coHcetions, A/aungarh ranked twentieth in 
tho North-Western Provincos in 1880-81. 
lixciic. Excise collections may ho shown for five years as follows > 
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Stamps. 


Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of j 879) and Court Pees 
pg^ - Act (VII. of 1870). The following table shows for the same 

period as the last the revenue and charges under this head : — 



Hundl and 
adhesive 
stamps. 


1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 

1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 


1 . 14,209 

1 , 17,926 

1 , 13,924 

1 , 21,003 

1 , 06,158 



pe- 

8, 

^ Total 

Gross 

Net 

lis- 

>08. 

receipts. 

charges. 

receipts. 


1 , 33,459 

1,42,761 

1 , 41,770 

1 , 6 . 8,073 

1 , 33,716 




Jadicial statistics. 


In 1880-81 there were 3,919 documents registered under the Registration 

RegistratioB (XV. of 1877), and on these fees (and fines) to the amount 

of Es. 7,905 were collected. The expenses of establishment and 
other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,493. The total value of 
all property affected by registered documents is returned as Es. 32,26,385, of 
■which Rs. 15,71,418 represent immovable and the remainder movable property. 

The number of civil and criminal cases disposed of during the calendar 
T 1881, amounted to 4,821, of "which 2,063 were decided 

by civil and 2,768 by criminal courts. The number of 
revenue oases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 (ie., the year ending 30th 
September, 1881) to 5,993. 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and one first- 

Medfcal charges branch dispensary. The first is at Azamgarh and 

and sanitary staeia- the other at Man. The total district expenditure on dis- 
pensaries was in 1880 Rs. 4,044, of which 49*1 per cent, 
was defrayed by Government, the rest being paid from municipal funds, inter- 
est on investments, and subscriptions. The total number of patients, both in- 
door and ont-door, in 1880 was 16,136j and the average daily attendance, 189*64. 

Among the recent years in which cholera has been epidemic, 1869 and 1872 
are remembered as those of greatest mortality. The principal causes of mor- 
tality, during the five years 1876-SO, may be shown (with the reservation as 
to the accuracy of the statistics which the imperfection of the system of regis- 
tration requires) in tabular form as follows ; — 


Fever. 


19,183 

18,043 

36,042 

28,230 

19,296 


Small- 

pox. 


Bowel 

complaint. 


Ciiolera. Injuries. 


Otbec 

causes. 


26,724 
34,267 
47,823 
39,500 
28,663 I 


I Froportion 
of deaths to 
1,000 of po- 
' pulati'on. 

17 * 45 ^ 
16.13 
31-79 
26 20 
23-24 
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llitlory. 


The statistics of vaccination for Iho year 1S80-81 aro ns follows 
. , Avcra;jo number of vaccinators caiiiloyofl, 15: total num- 

Vacciuatioii. , . „ . , - 

ber of persons success I nlly vnccinatcu, 15,229 ; total cost, 

Ils. 1,752. 

We have already seen that ihe district possesses no remains of much anti- 
cpiarian value, and of (he few that exist tho present resi- 
dents can ^jive neither tho origin nor the history. There 
are, it is (rue, many lar;;o deserted sites, forts, and tanks to bo seen in every 
jiarganah ; but the legends told conccrniii'j them aro absolutely worthless for 
purposes of accurate hislor}’. Hr. Reid has collected a few of these legends in- 
his Notes on the (ieneral History of tho District. In the account given of tho 
existing Hindu tribes of landholders something has been said of tho stories 
they tell of their origin ; but few of their genealogies go back more than threo 
or four hnudred years. Most of tho tradiiiuns refer to Rajbhars and SuIrU as 
the former occupants of the soil ; but, as remarked under tho head of archa 30 - 
luiJ)', they unfortunately do not helj) us to dctermlno who those tribes wore. 

It h;is been supposed that tho Bhars may have had their bead-quarters 
in parganah Bhadaou, said to have been originally Bhartion and named after 
them, and in the neighbouring parts of Sikandarpur, both till recently parga- 
nahs of (his district. Traditions of Suirfs are, it is said, found only in Deo- 
gaon parganah to tho north of tho Gangi river, and those relating to Seugarisis 
in the samo parganah to the south of that stream. Chorus aro heard of in 
Chiriakot, which is locally derived from Choru and /:ot, ‘ a fort.’ The place is 
said to havo been taken from them by the Sharki kings of Jaunpur. Tho largest 
of tho forts in the district is that of Ghosi, which vtraditiou says) was built by 
a raja Glios. Local legends attrihuto this fort to tho Asnrs, who aro also credited 
with having constructed a largo excavation from tho Kunwar to the Mangai 
river, as well as tho supposed tunnel between Narja Tdl and Brindaban fort, 
already referred to (supra p. 22). To this period probably belongs the pillar 
in an old dry tank called Hathiyu-dab, or tho olophant’s tank, at Dabhilon in 
tappa Chauri, parganah Deogaon, which has an inscription on it already notic- 
ed (sujjra p. 95). According to Gonoral Onnninghain tho inscription is of later 
date, by 25 years, than any of tho other inscriptions of the Bathaur prince of 
Kanauj whoso name (Govinda Chandra Dova) it gives. 

Tradition gives some support to tho idea that the district was included 
in tho ancient kingdom of Ajudhyd, for in Deolas of Mnhamtnadabad parganah 
is a tank witli rising ground near it, that is said to have formed the eastern 
gate of Ajudhyd, which city had, according to tho legend, 4 gates all 42 Aos 
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distant from itself. This and the fact that the second of the Chinese pilgrims 
Hwen Thsang, passed Uirough the district (about 637 A. D.) on' his way fcow 
Benares (Varfinasi) to Kasia (Kasanagara) are about all that can be said 
of the early history. The latter statement is made with regard to the. pilgrim’s 
general route, for he tells us nothing concerning any place in the district. ■ 
The establishment of Muhammadans in the district in the early days of 
Muhammadan oc- Muhammadan rule in Hindustan^ seems to be a fact, but 
cupation. historical details are wanting. Few of the Muhammadan 

families in Azamgarh now carry their descent beyond the time of the Jaunpur 
kings. But probably before then Muhammadans had settled in the district. 
The occupation of Mittiipuv (hence parganah Karyat Mittii) by Malik Mittii, 
of Bihvozpur t,hence tappa Bihvozpur) by Malik Bihroz, of Man Ndtbhanjan by 
Maliks Tahir and Kasim, of Shaduipur in tappa Kurahani of parganah Ghosi 
by Malik Shudni, and of other places by others whose names and tombs are- 
still preserved, most probably preceded in point of time the founding of the, 
Sharki kingdom. The creed of the new-comers seems alss to have made pro-, 
gress in those days j and the conversion of the ancestors of many of the old 
Zamindarfi communities is assigned to that period. The occupation by tlie 
Muhammadans was not, however, more stable than that by the Hindus. For- 
the traditions of some Hindu tribes point to their having supplanted flluham- 
madansin the possession of the land which the former now hold, and we have in 
every parganah old Muhammadan place-names the origin of urbich has been 
altogether forgotten, while with the places themselves all trace of Muhammadan 
connection has been lost. Many are the ahahidwdrds, or spots where the faithful, 
have been slain and buried, which are still preserved from eucroachmeut,, 
although tradition is silent ; neither the names and origin of the slain, nor the- 
circumstances under which their slaughter took place, are remembered. 

The road of travellers from the west country (north of the Ganges) to anti, 
from North Behdr lay through the present Azamgarh district. There is sv 
tradition at Bhagatpur in parganah Sagri that Saiyid Siilar Mas’ud Ghazi 
rested there on one of his expeditions, and the festival of his marriage and death 
is there annually celebrated by thousands. The road from Jaunpur through 
Niz&mabad, Muhammadabad, and Mau to the ferries of the Gogra at Kharid- 
and Narhan seems to have been a highway used in later times by the imperial 

troops. ' 

From the establishment of the Jaunpur kingdom to its extinction, most ot 
conntry now included in the district naturally fell un- 
Jaimiuir. det Us rulo 1 but no important place can be mentwaca a-j- . 
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having been tho seat of atilniinistralion for tlio surrounding parganabs. Coming 
to later times and tho arrangement of the empire made by Alcbar, we find all 
the parganabs, except Bclluvb&ns (wUiclj was attached to sarkdr Ghdxipur), 
included iu sarkdr Jaunpur, siiba Illahabds. The chief executive officer 
ifauj}dr)o£ the sarkdr resided at Jaunpur. There must have been some 
subordinate collecting establishment, and apparently kiiniingoa and clerks 
(mulasaddla) wore stationed at tho pargannh towns (kaslas). Inferior civil 
judges fHfis) also resided there, and wore subordinate to the chief judge 
{sndr) who was stationed either at Jaunpur or Aildhabdd. The revenues of 
sarkdr Jaunpur seem not unfrcquently to have been assigned in jdglr, a kind of 
^Husi-fcudal tenure, to grandees of tho empire. But the revenue collections 
w’cro made in tho parganabs by tbo imperial establishment, and oriler was 
maintained by the faujddr. 

But in tho latter part of the sovouteenth and the early and middle parts of 
Rise of UiQ rajas tho eighteenth century, tho management of most of the 
of Azamgarh. Azamgarh parganabs seems to have passed into the hands 

of a local potentate, who assujnod or received the title of r&ja of Azamgarh. The 
following history of the family has been condensed from Mr. Reid’s A'otea on the 
General Gislory of the Dialrict (Appendix I. to Settlement Report). It traces 
its rise from one Chandra Son, Gautam, of Mehnagar, inparganahNiziJmabad. 
Chandra Sen had two sons. Sugar and Abhiman. The latter became a Muham- 
madan and took the name of Daulat. Ha was made, or by his own consent 
became, a eunueb; and entered the imperial service, where he rose to be a ndzir 
uf the household. On his death, most of the wealth and local influence ho had 
acquired from his position, passed to his nephew Harbans, who is also said to 
have become a Muhammadan. 


During his uncle’s life-time Harbans had built, with funds supplied by 
the former, the masonry fort at Mehnagar, with the mausoleum it contains. To 
hUn is also attributed the large irrigation embankment known as the ilari- 
bdndh, and a mud fort at Harbanipnr on tho .south bunk of tho Tons in par- 
ganah Nizamabad was either made or improved by him. The h&'^de 
Itnown as Rdni-ki-Sarai was estuhlished by his rani, Ratanjot, a liaU Uaj'r^ 


of Kharkpur in parganah Balhabdus. Tappa flarbanspnr bears Jiw 
tappa Daulatabad, that assumed by Abhiman when he changed 
The village and tappa of Dayalpnr are named from DayaJ, a 
Ians. GamMr, one of the sons of H trlani, constt acted the tori 
iu the village of JBairipur in tapj/a Dayaipur. Ooj.al, 
of Harbans, left his name ia Gcy^lr.^^e oi tappa UauIatufM 
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The following pedigree of the riijas of Azamgarh may assist the reader fa 
following this acconnt of the fortunes of the family : — 
Chamdassbn Bit, 


Pedigree of the 
Azamgarh rdjas. . 


Sagat Sinh, 


Abhimaa Siah 
(Daolat). 


Horbans Siuh. Daydl^ Sinb, 
Gamhir Sioh. Dharnidhar. 


Gopdl Sinh. 


Jiu Natdyaa Siah. 


Shark Sinh. 


Bikramdjit. 


Bddor Sinh. 


Bardyan Sinh. 

1 


A’zam Ehdn 


’Azmat Ehdn. TJdlt Sinh. 

1 


Sdrat Sinh. 


Eiehn^Sinh. 


Fahdr Ehdn, 
(illegitimate). 


Ikrdm Ehdn. 


MuhdJbat Ehdn. 


Banbat Ehdn. 

I 


Sarddr Ehdn. 


Irddit Ehdn. Sfifi Babddur. Jahdngir Ehdn. Husain Ehdn. Ja’for Khan Husain Ehdn Sfdmddr Ehdn. 
< i ) (childless), (childless). } 

I A'zam Ehdn. I 

I Bfiz Bab&dnr. 

dabdnKhdn. jSlamlihda. A'zanl Ehdn. Jahduydr IChdn. 

Harbans is the first of the family that is known to have assumed th^ 
Harbans, the first title of rdja. The only due to his date is from^ an old' 
tdja* ’ document bearing his signature and seal, by which it would 

appear that he was alive in 1629 A.D. Of Abhiman Sinh (alias Daulat Khdn) 
nothing further is certainly known. His collateral descendants throngh Har- 
bans allege that, by an imperial grant, the zaminddri of 22 parganabs was con- 
ferred on Daulat Khdo. In support of this statement a sanad was produced 
soon after the cession, a copy of which in the Persian character with- an Eng- 
lish translation) is printed in Mr. Thomason's Report (pp. 35, 16). Both 
the Persian and English versions present ecoentrioities of spelling; thus, m the 
Persian we have Ahiman Singh, in the English, Ubiuan Sing. The full title 
conferred on him was, according to this sanad, Raja Nfidir Dau a ° 

date of the sanad is said to have been the 4th year of Jahdngrr, 15th EaW - 

ul-Akhir ; this would make it about 1609 A. D. 

Most of the parganabs named in this document are now m Azamgarh and 

. 1 t> ii;., Mr Thomason doubted the authenticity of 

the rest in Ghfizipar and Balha. Mr. inomason uo o 

the scnnd, and Mr. Reid gives his opinion very strongly against it. The 
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mentions that, in spito of tho examination of many imndreds of old documents, 
and after closo enquiry, ho failed to discover any trace of Harbans or his 
immediate successors having occupied a single mauza beyond the limits of 
parganah Nizfimabad. (See further against tho sanad's authenticity, paras. 12, 
13 and 1-1 of Mr. Reid’s Notes, and also p. 193 of tho Settlement Report.) 

Dismissiug tho sanad then, wo may gatlior that Daulat Khan {quondam 
Abhiman Sinh),‘who is sometimes called nawdb and sometimes khwaja, reached 
tho climax of his fortunes in tho 7th year of Jahangir, or A.D. 1612, when he 
was made a commander of 1,500 horso, and appointed chief executive ofScer 
(faujddr) of Jaunpur. Owing to tho inSuence that he gained in this appointment, 
his family, headed by Harbans, acquired wealth and power in parganah Nizdmabad. 
On the death of Daulat the further aggrandizement of the family was stayed. 

Harbans had two sons, Gamiilr and Dharnidhar, but it does not appear that 
^ DisBonsions^ fol- either of them assumed the title of raja. Gamhfr left no 

the accession of children, but Dharnidhar had three sons — Bikramajit, Ril* 

dar, and Narayan — and on his death a partial division of 
tho family property took place. Bikramajit is said to have compassed the mur- 
der of Rudar and acquired his share. By a Muhammadan wife Bikram&jit 
had two sons — A’zam and’Azmat, — the first Muhammadans born in. the family. 
Rddar’s widow carried her wrongs to the governor or the emperor, and a force 
was sent to assist her. In the end Bikramajit w.as killed, and Radar’s widow 
was established in his place. Having no heirs she adopted A’zam. 

With A’zam and ’Azmat the power of the family increased, and their 
names are found in places beyond the limits of tappas Harbanspur, Day51pur, 
and Daulatabad. A’zam gave his uame to the town of Azamgarh, founded by 
him in 1665, and he built a fort there which became the chief residence of the 
family. To ’Azmat are attributed the fort and bazdr of Azmatgarh in parganah 
Sagri. The title of raja was appai'ently assumed by them and not conferred by 
royal command ; and their position appears to have been a semi-oificial one, 
similar to that of the rajas of M5hul. The fate of A’zam is uncertain, but 
some say ho died in imprisonment at Kanauj. He was buried in the village 
of Bagh Lakraon. ’Azmat came to grief about the year 1688, owing to his 
refusal to pay arrears of revenue. He was either shot or drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross the Gogra when fieeing from the imperial troops. 

After ’Azmat’s death his sons Ikrdm and Muhabat were left in possession, 
Ikram and Muhd- ^°d from this time may be dated the confirmation of the 
title to the zamind&ri in the family. Muhabat succeeded 
Ikram, and in his time the prosperity of the rajas of Azamgarh was at its greatest. 
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Substantial marks of thaxr power remain. Azauigarh itself was suvromided by 
large luiid embankments, which enclosed a circle of country 7 or S miles in 
diameter. Traces of this mound may still be seen. Stations (ihdnas), pro- 
tected by little mud-forts, were established in different parts and in different 
parganahs— -the most eastern at Madhnban in Natbdpur, and the most western 
at Gohn&rpnr in AtrauUa. The district was divided into sUas, each with its 
own officer, who was charged with oollecting the revenue. Under Muhabat’s 
rule the district had peace, as compared with the state of other parts of the 
country, where, after the death of Anrangzeb, rapine and confusion prevailed. 

Muhdbat’s chief opponents were the Palwars, and a line of forts was thrown 
up across the tract they occupy (known as the Pill wari), from Nauli on the south to 
Gohndrpur on the north. These were held for some time by the renowned soldier 
Nila Upddhya, until be was killed by the Palwars. His murder was avenged 
by his son, whose descendants still reside in Mukblispur in parganah Kanria. 

After the death of Anrangzeb, and in the general confusion that followed, a 
Invasion of Kun- Bajput chief of Bhojpur in Behar, named Hnnwar DWr Siuh, 
war DMr Sinh. invaded and conquered the northern parts of parganahs 
Sagri, Ghosi and Ohakesar. Traditions of his cruelties survive to this day. But 
in 1714 or. 17l5 he was driven out of the district by Sarbnland Khan, the govei'- 
nor of Allahabad, and the parganahs restored to Muhabat. Just as ’Azraat 
had brought disaster upon himself by refusing to pay revenue, so Muhabat was 
destined to suffer for a like default ; he ultimately died in cunBnement. This 
happened about 1731 A.D., some time after the assigomeat of the revenue of the 
four sarkars— -Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Benares and Chandr — to theoourtier Murtaza 
Khudn, had been made by the emperor. That nobleman had failed to obtain 
revenue from Muhabat and had leased his to the Nawab Wazi'r, Sa’adat 
KhAn Barhan-al-Muik, and it was by the latter that Mnh.ibat was imprisoned. 
After Muhabat’s espulsion in 1731, Ir&dat his son, also known as Akbar 
IiSdat alias Akbar Shah, remained in possession till 1756, when he transferred 
SLah. the tainka to his natural son, Jahan Shah. Towards the end 


of Ir&dat’s rule, he was drawn into the struggle between Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
the powerful Nawab of Farukhahad, and Safdar J ang, the Oudh Wazir, who liad 
succeeded his father-in-iaw, Sa’adat Khan. A brief reference to the events of 
that struggle is rendered necessary by the share that Ir&dat Khan took in them. 
Alimad Hh&n had defeated Safdar Jang on the 13th of September, 1750, at Earn 
Cbatanni (see Mr. Irvine’s Baugas/t J^aicSs, p. 147j*and the latter had retired 
to Dehli. In arranging for the government of the conquered territory, Ahmad 
TTbnn had appointed Sahib Zaman Khan, Dildzak, of Jaunpur, to be his viceroy 
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in Jaunpur, Aziungarb, Muhul, Akbarpur, and otlioi* pkcos. But macb of this 
territory bad boon in ibo possession of Balwant Sink (the ])r igenilor of the 
Benares nijas), and bo refused to giro it up to Ahmad Khftn’s nominee. The 
latter i Ssibib Zaiuan Khan) was ordoi'ed to expel Balwant Sinh, To his assistance 
inhrcbed the raja of Azaingarb, Iradat Klmn [alias Akbar Shah), and tvith him 
the zunindar of IMahul (Sluiinsbor Jah:in). An advancowas mado against Jaun- 
pur, \Ybieb was lahon after six iiouvs’ fighting. Sahib Zamiin Khiin, how’ever, 
turned otV towards Azaingarb, and, a compromise having been effected between 
Balwant Sinh and Ahmad Kb:\n (who were hoth then engaged in the siege of 
Allahabad , by which half of Balwant Sinh’s torritor}' was to bo ceded and 
placed under Sahib Zaman Khun, the la-it-namcd chief advanced to take pos- 
session of the eonnirv north of tho Ganges. 

Sliortly afterwards, the approach of SafJtir Jang with his allies, the Mavhattas, 
to uvongo his jirovious defeat on Ahmad Khan, gave Balwant Sinh an oppor- 
tunity to repudiate tho compromiso. and ho demanded the rendition of the 
territory frem Suhih Zanniu Khan. When this was refused, he marched against 
S&hib Zaman Khun, but Balwant Sinb’s Afghan leaders refused to fight against 
tho former, who nas a fcdlow-countrymcu of theirs, A mutiny, however, 
among Siiliib Zaman Klubrs followers compelled him to leave bis camp and seek 
refuge in Azamgarh. Not feeling .safe there, ho went on to Bettia in the Cham- 
jutrau district. Iradat’s comieoliou with Suhlb Zaman Khiin was condoned by 
Safdar Jang, after tho latter had defeated Ahmad Kbfin in 1751. From that 
date till 175U, when, as already mentioned, luidat Khan resigned in favour of 
his natural son, Jahau Shah, tho taluka escaped intrusion. [Tlio above account 
of IraJac Khan’s connection with Sahib Zaman Khan has been taken partly 
from lllr. Reid’s notes, and partly from Mr. Irtine’s Bangash i7aw«6«.] 

Jalu'm’s rule was a short and harassed one. He had to contend against 
his cousin A'zum (who claimed the .succession as legitimate 
son of Ira.lat's brother , and, in 17G1, was slain in a quarrel 
with the Nawab Wazir's agent. On Jahau Khan’s death the Nawdb Wazir 
transferred tho laloka to Fazl ’Alt, governor of Ghazipur, who held it for three 
years, but was ejected in 1704, owing partly to complaints of oppression and 
partly to Balwant Sinh’s intrigues. For a time the taluka was without a head, 
but after the defeat of the Nawab Wazir at Baxar and Korah, A’zam Khan 
managed to establish himself, and retained possession till his death, in 1771. 
After that event no member of the family was found fit to rule, and the taluka 
was consigned to the cave of a chakluddr — becoming known thenceforward as 
tho chalila of Azamgarh. Nino officers under this designation held the taluka 
in succession; from 1772 to 1801, or until British rule began. 

18 a 
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After 1771, the historj' of the r&jas of Azaragarh ceases to be that of tbo 
Later histoi'v.of the district. It may, however, be briefly told here to complete 
Azamgarh family. narrative. Neither Jaban nor A’zara had left issue, but 

a person was put forward by one of his widows, as hh sou and her adopted son. 
This man was Ntidir Khun, who throughout his career seems to have led a very 
lawless life. There is no evidence whatever that he received authority from 
the native Government to assume the title of rflja ; but after the cession he ap- 
pears to have been so styled, and a small pension was granted to. him by the 
British Government. On his death in 1826, bis eldest son, Mubarafc, was per- 
mitted to assume the title of rdja. He died iu 1858, and his successor is the 
present rdja, Muiiammad Saldmat Kban. 

As mentioned above, before this digression, the district came under the 

_ . . ^ ruin of the East India Company in 1801, when it formed 

Cession to the Kasfc . i j j 

India Company in part of the territory that was ceded under article I. of the 
treaty concluded between Nawab Sa’ddat ’AH Khan and the 
Governor-General, on 10th November, 1801 tAitchison’s Treaties, II., p. 100.)- 
Under British rale the district annals present nothing of importance until the 
mutiny and rebellion of 1857, to which period we now turn. , " ■ 

The garrison of Azamgarh in May, 1857, consisted of the I7tli Native In- 
Mutiny and rebel- fimtry. On the 3rd of June, at 8 p.m., the actual mutiny 
lion of 1867-68. began by the shooting of the Quarter-master Sergeant, 
Lewis, followed by that of Lieutenant Hutchinson. The jail was brekou open 
and the prisoners released. Most of the Europeans escaped to the roof of the 
court-house and soon afterwards fled to Ghdzipur-^the mutineers having, in the 
meantime, hurried oflT with the guns to Benares. The station was uot> however, 
long deserted, for on the 18th of June, Mr. Venables, a non-oflicial resident of 
Ghdzipur, marched into Azamgarh with a few sawdrs, who had been placed 
at his disposal by the magistrate of Ghdzfpur. He was accompanied by Messrs, 
Dunne, Legge and Dodsworth, all non-officials j and they were joined by such 
of the Europeans as had rem-iined behind, under the protection of friendly 
zdminddrs, when the local authorities left the station. On June 20th all 
the Europeans started for Ghdzipur, except the four above mentioned, who 
resolved to stay and endeavour to preserve order in the district. Mr. Venables 
was invested by the Commissioner with foil magisterial powers, and a committee 
of safety was formed by the native revenue officials. The greatest danger was 
apprehended from the Palwars in the north-west of the district, and these 
Mr. Venables decided to attack. They were headed by Muzaffar Jabdn, the son 
and manager of Iradat Jaban, the 'last of the Mahal rajas. On the 12th of 
July, Mr. Venables marched with his whole force, about 300 men of tlio 65th 
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Native Infantry, to attack tho Palwdra at Koolsa, about 19 miles from Azamgarb 
ou tho Fyzabad road ; but ho was compelled to retreat, aud barely saved his 
guns. The rebels, emboldened by this success, marched ou Azamgarh, but so 
slowly, that, ou tho 16th of July, they woro still two miles from it. On that day 
Mr. Venables was reinforced by tho return of tho civil authorities, who were 
accompanied by ten oilicors who wero then ou their way to join tho Gurkha 
force at Gorakhpur, by twenty-five sawdrs of tho 12th irregulars, aud by 350 men 
of Captain Catania's levy from Benares. But most of the 65th men who had 
been with him at Kocisu, had returned to Gh&zipur. At noon ou the 18th July, 
Mr. Vcnablos marched out to moot tho Palwdrs, having loft Mr. James Simson, 
the joint magistrate, with Captain Catania’s levy, to guard the town. The Pal- 
wars advanced and drove b.-iek tho force opposed to them, which retreated as 
far as the court-house. Tho rebels, however, suft'ored severely in passing through 
the town, and ou tho following morning had disappeared from the neighbour, hood. 

Ten days later, on tho 28th of July, the little baud of Englishmen decided 

„ . ,, again to retire from Azamgarh. Tliis step was not taken 

Sccoud evacuation , _ , 

of Aziuuiiuih, estU until the news of tho mutinies at Segauh (in Gbampdrau) 
July, 1857. received. Soon after the Euro- 

peans had left, tho Pulwars again came down in great force and levied contri- 
butions on tho townspeople. They remained in Azamgarh from the 9th to the 
25th of August, when tho approach of the Goraldipur officers with Colonel 
Wroughtou and tho Giirkhas caused them to take to flight. The Giirkhas 
arrived on tho 26th of August, and on tho 3rd September the judge and 
magistrate with Messrs Venables and Loggo joined them. The Palwdrs of 
Atraulia, under their loader Beni Madho, advanced, on the 15th September, to 
Mandoni, nine miles from Azamgarh; but, on the 20th, Mr. Venables and Cap- 
tain Boileau, with a force of Gurkhas, surprised and defeated them. Mr. Bird, 
joint magistrate, shortly afterwards led a party of Giirkhas against Mahnl ; and 
flndiug it deserted, placed a police guard in possession. These expeditious 
restored, at least nominally, British authority throughout the district. 

Mr. A. M. Pollock appears at this time (or shortly before) to have been 

Mr. A R. Pollock’s appointed magistrate, aud his first measure was to reduce 
administration. palwfirs to obedience. This he effected without much 

difficulty, as they only required an assurance that their previous rebelliou would 
be forgiveu. He had also to deal with the Gorakhpur rebels, who were threat- 
ening a descent on Azamgarh from Barhal, where they had collected in great 
force. Mr. H. G. Ross (then a lately joined civil servant), by a vigorous can- 
nonade, drove them from their strong position on the northern bank; while a 
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party crossed the river, and eaptnred the boats there collected for the passage 
of the aogra. Immediately after this danger had been averted, Hr. Pollcek 
made a successful march through the Palwar territory, and, at a meetiug with 
tue chiefs at Koelsa, succeeded fn re-assuring them, and bringing them over to 
the Side of the British. The result of this poUey is said to have been that thev 
remained peaceable tbrougbout the rest of the disturbances. 

The chief event after this was the siege of Azamgarh by Ivunwar Sinh, 
Siege of Azamgarb, oneot the three natives distinguished as strategists during 
ilarch April, 1,53. mutiny , Tantia Topi and the Oudh Hauiavi being the 

ether two. A good account of this siege, audits relief by Lord Mark Kerr, will 
be found in Colonel Malleson’s History of the Indian Ahtiiny (II., 455-46d , and 
there is nothing to add to his spirited and elaborate narrative. The siege was 
preceded by the total defeat, on the 22nd March, of Colonel Milman, who was 
commanding the small force at Azamgarh, and had marched from Koelsa to 
Atraulia ( 26 miles from Azamgarh), to endeavour — unsuccessfully us it turned 
out — to intercept Kunwar Sinh and his allies, and repel their advance on the 
town. This defeat was immediately followed by the siege, which lasted until 
the Gth April, 1858, when Lord Mark Kerr and his little arm}* of twenty-two 
officers and four hundred and forty-five men fought their w.ay through, and 
effected a junction with the garrison. The enemy was variously estinuu-cl at 
from 5,000 to 12,000; but the British loss was only eight officers and men killed, 
and thirty-four dangerously wounded. The rebels^ did not at once disf.erse ; 
but on the arrival of a force under Sir E. Lugard, ou the 15tb, they tied Instiiy 
along the Barhal road. lu the pursuit I’uat followed, tho gallant Vemujles 
received the wound that cost him his life. In their pas?age across the Uogra, 
the Zlegna gun-boat inflicted severe loss upon the fugitives; and Kunwar aiiih, 
their famous leader, was mortally wounded. Tho incidents that followed w'ero 


of minor importance, including two attacks by a rebel nanitd P:trgan Sinh 
on Maharajgaiij, aud a Inard fight with the samo loader at Kool.->:i. in the 
flif^ht of the sepoys from their refuge at Jaguispur, much damage was done to 
ouTposts bv plundering parties ; but the district generally was uniiisturl’ed...,^ 
The services of the surviving uon-officiul Europeans, w ho had .-o nobly 
devoted themselves to the restoration ui British authority, were rewarded by 
nrauts of coufiscaled estates, and oue of ilem, Mr. Legge, wa., ap-.oh.cvd 
deputy magistrate, ^’or were tho loyal uaii.-cs, among whom b-' m-n- 
liuned Ali^BukUsh Khan and Asghar Ali, forgotten in the di^tribitsiva 
rewards. "With the re-esuiblfshmeut oi hr.Usii authority t.'.e 

cuds' ihis brief hi.t -ry of the Azuinauxh uLcric:. 
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Ahraula.—Sinall village, the capital of Mstlml parganah and tahsil. It 
lies on the north bank of the river Tons, 21 miles west of Azamgarhr Lati- 
tude 26°-l0'-45"; longitude S2‘’-56'-30'''. Population (1881) 107.° It contains 
a first-class police-station and a sub-post-office, A market is held here twice 
a week and an annual fair (Ram Lila) in Kudr (Septemfaer-Oetober). 

Amla Bazar. — ^Village of pai-ganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri ; lies 22 miles 
north-east of Azamgarh on the Ghdzipur-Gorakhpur road, and 14. miles of 
the tahsil town (Jianpur) by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26®-10'-35‘''' ; 
longitude 83®-34'-20'^. Population (1881) 4, 044 (2,253 females); all Hindus 
except 245 Muhammadans. The proprietors of the village are Kurhaniah 
Bhuinhars. The population is chiefly agricultural, but includes a number of 
sugar-refinersr A market is held here twice a week. The ruins of a mud fort, 
built by the ancestors of the Stirajpur babus, still exist. 

Atrait.— Village of parganah Atraulid and tahsil Mahul ; lies near the 
Chhoti Sarju, about two miles off the Fyzabad road, 20 miles north-west of 
Azamgarh, and 14 miles north-east of the tahsil town (Ahraula), Latitude 
26°-l7'-45'^j longitude 83®-4'-35". Population (1881) 2,032 (968 females); 
1,813 Hindus and 217 Musalmaus. A market is held here twice a week. 

Atraulia. — Parganah in the north-west of the district; is bounded on the 
north-east and west by parganahs Ohdndipur Birhar and Surharpur of the 
Fyzabad district, and on the soirth-east by parganah Kauria. To the north of the 
main part of Atraulia are two detached pieces of laud belonging to it : similarly 
one outlying village (Deodih) belonging to the Surharpur parganah of tlioFyza- 
.bad district is enclosed in Atraulia. The total area in 1881 was 116*1 square 
miles, of which 7l'l were cultivated, 24*2 cultivable, aud 20*8 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 116*0 square miles (71 '0 
cultivated, 24*2 cultivable, 20*8 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (inolading, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 95,484 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Es, 1,12,793. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cnltivators 
w^as Rs. 1,95,111. Population (1881) 96,026 (46,354 females). The physical 
features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article (see jUAhol). 

Atraulia. — Capital of the parganah of that name in tahsil ildhul ; lies 26 
miles north-west of Azamgarh on the Fyzabad road. Latitude 26'’-20'-20"j 
lon<»itude S2“-59'-40'!^. population (1881) 3,105, of whom 2,594 were Hindus 
and°511 Musalmdns. The town was settled by Bujh5w.m Sinh, a PaJwiir of 
Naridon in this parsanah, by whom the mud fort to the north of the town waa 
built. Before the mutiny, mauza Atraulia was purchased by Riija Jailal Kuabi, 
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who held a high position at the native court at Lucknow. A new fort was built 
by him, which, when the mutinies broke oaf, was held by his nephew, Beni Madho. 
Tiiis man was held to be, like his uncle, a rebel; and on the restoration of 
order his property was confiscated and the fort dismantled. A first-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office are the public buildings. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act SX. of 1856. 

During ISSl-Sa the house-tax thereby imposed, tog ther with a balmce of lis. 199-11-3 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 782-7-3. The expenditure, which Was 
on police (Bs. S8S), public works (Ks. S5-13-4}, and conservancy (Rs. ISO), amounted to 
lis. 623-13-4. . The returns showed 570 houses, of which 266 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Ks. 2-3-0 per house assessed, and Re 0-3-0 per head of population. 


Azamgarh. — The head-quarters tahsil of the district ; comprises the single 
Boundaries, area, parganah of Nizdmabad, and is bounded as follows:— On 
the north by the Silani and Snkstii ndlns, which separate it 
from parganah Sagri, and by parganabs Gopdlpur and Kauria ; on the east by 
parganafas Mubammadabad and Karyat-Mittn ; on the south by parganah 
Bela-Daulatabad ; and on the west by parganah Mabfil. The total area in 
1881 was 3]4‘5 square miles, of which I90‘6 were cultivated, 44'3 cultivable, 
and 79'6 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 312*8 
square miles (189‘3 cultivated, 44 '3 cultivable, 79'2 barren); The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,93,602; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Bs. 3,47,154. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,06,686. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 806 inhabited 
villages: of which 376 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
273 between 200 and 500 ; 107 between 500 and 1,000; 
41 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and seven between 2,000 and 3,000. The 
two towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Azamgarh (18,528^ 
and Sarai Mir (5,238). The total population was 278,611 (137,185 females), 
giving a density of 885 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 226,031 Hindus (110,520 females); 52,507 Musalmdns (26,631 
females) l and 73 Christians (34 females). 

The tract comprised in the tahsil and parganah may be roughly described 


Population. 


Physical features. 


as rectangular, and the whole forms the west centre of the 
district. It is nearly equally divided between the two main 
sections, north and south, into which, as shown in Part l.,‘the district may be 
divided. The chief drainage of the tract is from north-west to south-east, the 
direction of the two main streams which traverse it, the Tons and Mangai. 
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About midway across the pargauah the Tons is joined on its south bank by the 
Kuhwar. In the space between the ICunwar, the Tons, and the Alangai is 
a line of lagoons draining eastwards. The bed of the Mangai in the we^t and 
middle parts of the parganah is little below the level of the country, and in 
the rains it spreads out in some places into large swamps. The bods of the 
two other streams are much below the level of the country, and only overflow 
their banks during great floods. The settlement officer distingnished two circles 
of soils in the parganah : the northern or hangar circle, of which the soil is 
chiefly loam ; anrl the southern or kallar circle, of which' the soil is to a groat 
extent clay, but in which considerable tracts of ^nar plain are found. . The 


boundary of the two circles may be taken at a line drawn across the parganah 
between the Mangai and the Tons. In the first of these circles nearly 90 per 
cent, of the cultivated land hears spring-crops, and in the second or kallar cir- 
cle nearly 50 per cent, is rice land. The parganah was formorly sub-divided 
into 10 tappas, but during the recent settlement the two southern ones, Bela 
and Daulatabad, were separated from Nizdinabad parganah and transferred to 
the Deogaou tahsil. This transfer having. taken place after parganah Nizum- 
abad had been assessed, the settlement statistics regarding the latter parga- 
nah include Bela Daulatabad. 

The metalled roads from Jaunpur, Benares and Ghazipur to Azamgarh 
traverse the southern part of the tahsil, and are continued 
Communications. single road from the point of junction. of the two latter 

below Azamgarh to the northern boundary of the parganah. There are tltree 
second-class roads ; one from Azamgarh to Fyzabiid; a second, wliich branches 
off from the Azamgarb-Gbazipur road to Muhammtidabad and Man ; and a 
third, which leaves the Azamgarh- Jaunpur road between Rsuii-ki-sarui and 
Sarseua and passes through Phariha, Sarai Mir and Jagdispiir to Phulpur and 
Mdhul. Five third-class roads, radiate from Nizamalmd. 

The chief crops grown in the parganah are rice, spring crops, sugiircaiw, 
indigo, and garden-crops. The autumn crops {sdwan, 
Products. manrua, kodo, jodr, &c.) are Itardly taken into account by 

the people among rent-paying crops, and the land used for them is again n.sed 
in the same year for spring-crops or sugarcane. As a rule, the laud hhcI for 
rice is not sown for other produce. Grain is not exported to any grout c.xtcnt. 
Sugarcane produce, after pahsing through the hands of manufacturers m the 
par'^anah, goes chiefly to Mirzapur and westwards. Indigo is mannfm-tnred 
for export by the better class of zaraiudars in their own little factorie.-, as wji 
as in the large European ones. 
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The proprietary populatiou consists largelj' of: (1) Bhiiinhars, who hold 
nearly the whole of tappas Kota and Guzdra, and some 
villages in other tappas ; (2) Rajputs, who hold most of 
tappa Atliiiisi, much of Harbanspur, and villages elsewhere ; (3) Zamindaras 
or Raiuaras, who hold a large part of tappa Dobaitha, a considerable part of 
tappas N'andaon, Daiytilpur, and Phariha (4) llilkis and other Muhammadans, 
who have many estates in Nandaon and Phariha ; and (5) Brahmans, who own 
properties throughout the parganah. For the 10 tappas the average number 
of proprietors per village at the commencement of the recent settlement was 
nearly 29. The prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect patiiddri. There 
are some professedly highadam estates, and a very few of the complex mahals 
which prevail in parts of Deogaon and in Bclhabdns. 

^Vhen the recent settlement commenced, 40 per cent, of the whole culti- 
vated area of the parganah (including tappas Bela and 
Daulatabad) was ouitivated by proprietors, either as sir or 
as tenants under other co-sharers. The nou-proprietary agricultural popula- 
tion was about S3 per cent, of the agricultural population of the parganah. 
Among the cultivators about 13 per cent, wore high-caste tenants, and the aver- 
age holding per man among these was 4^ acres ; among low-caste tenants the 
average holding was 2*: acres. The area held in occupancy right was 66 per 
cent, of the whole tenant-held land. 

The fifth scttlcinent of the parganah was begun in 1823 and completed 
in 1836. Mr. Thomason, who completed it, pointed oat 
as the characteristics of the parganah : (1) the minute sub- 
division of the land, (2) the paucity of large landholders, and (3) the high 
value set on the proprietary right. He considered that the measures pursued 
by the officers of Government witb reference to landed properties in this 
parganah from the commencement of our rule had been “ replete witb errors 
and defects sufficient to make a complete revolution in any mass of property 
however constituted; and especially so in one where the tenures were so minute 
as in Sizaniabad.” The seUlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was an 
attempt to place the landed interests on a firm and defined footing. Mr. Reid 
prepared an elaborate statement to show the results of the working of 
Mr. Thomason’s settlement ; from this it appears that 92 per cent, of the zamin- 
dars at the commencement of the current settlement were those or heirs of those . 
witb whom the fifth settlement was made. Of the 8 per cent, of outsiders 
who had come in, le.ss than half were money-lenders and Banias. Again, the 
money value of property in the parganah had increased. The Government 
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revenue fell on the cultivated area at nearly Rs. 2 per acre, but tbe declared 
average rent-rate was uearlj Rs. 5. Tlie average selling price of land was 27 
times the Government demand and about 10 times the rental. The cultivated 
area of the pargauah had increased 30 per cent, since the fifth settlement, while 
the average selling price had more than doubled. Other points not so. satisfactory 
we these : (1) transfers had occurred of more thau two-thirds of the villages 
of the pargauah ; (2) the old hereditary zamindarsheld only 77 per cent, of the 
land, altboiigh they were 92 per cenL ox the proprietary body ; (3) transfers 
were much more numerous during the last ten or twelve years than in the pre- 
vious years. Mr. Reid thought the last circumstance was due to the defi- 
cient harvests of those years. Capital in the parganah is held by few hands 
and not distributed .-imong the people generally. The revenue reported for sanc- 
tion by Mr. Thomason was Rs. 3,04,069. During the currency of the &ftb 
settlement, however, rents had risen. The new assessment that Mr. Reid 
made, was based on the as-suraed rates which produced a rental of Rs. 8,45,402. 
These rates varied for the two circles (kalian and bangar), for the kinds of had 
distinguished as rice and rabi, and for the qualities of each of these kinds. 
The highest rate was Rs. 8-15-7 for first class rabi; and the lowest, Rs. 1-14-2 for 
unirrigated rice-land. The new demand, Rs. 4,06,843, taken, after certain 
deductions, at half the assumed rental, gave an enhancement of Rs. 99,060, at the 
rate of 32 per cent, on the previous demand. 

Azamgarh. — Capital town of the district ; lies in latitude 26°-33'-26^ and 
Site and appear- longitude S3‘’-13'-20"', Its distance from Allahabad is 176 
miles. The town and civil station are bounded on three 
sides (east, south, and west) by the serpentine windings of the Tons. Tiie 
• average width of the river From bank to bank is about 230 feet, but the banks 
are for the most part steep and the stream is ordinarily muoh below them. To 
the north-east a small stream called the Dharmu joins the Tons, so that the town 
is situated on a peninsula, the neck of which is to the north and north-west. 
The land on which the town is built may be described as a narrow strip sloping 
on the east and west towards the river, the distance across the town from river 
to river at its narrowest point being about two-thirds of a mile. The civil sta- 
tion lies to the south of the native town. The area of the latter is 1,375 acres and 
distributed among sis villages. Before the present town was founded, part of its 
site was occupied by the hamlets of Ailwal and Phulwaria, of which the former is 
now a ward of the town, and the latter (originally a Saiyid village} was destroyed 
and the modern village of Suili bnilt on its ruins. The town derives its 
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The principal streets are the Jaunpur and Ghdzipur metalled roads, which 
run in parallel lines from south to north on the right and left of the city, and 
converge in muhalla McGhlery at the north-east extremity. 

The public buildings are the dispensary, the church mission school and 

Public buildiu-s. police-station, and the distillery. The dispen- 

sary lies almost at the entrance of the town in muhalla 
Golinganj on the south. It was built iu 1860-61, mainly by public subscrip- 
tions, and has accommodation for 32 indoor patients. In 1881. the total num- 
ber of persons relieved was 12,2-13. 'To the north of the charitable dispensary 
stands the church mission school, on the Jaimpur-Gorakhpur road, at the west 
end of muhalla Ailwal. The school has a history. Mr. Henry Garre Tucker, 
a former collector, founded it in 1837, and placed it under a local committee. 
It was then taken over by Government, but later the church imssion society 
accepted the charge and retained it until 1857, when the building was destroyed 
by the mutineers. -The school was not again opened until January 13th, 1863. 
The new building cost Bs. 16,000, all of which, except Rs. 3,000, was raised by 
subscription. There is accommodation for 800 boys, bnt the present attend- 
ance is less than half that number. Government makes it a grant of Es. 150 
monthly, A church for native Christians in connection with the school was 
opened in 1880. The police-station is in the main street, about a mile to the 
north of the district ofiSces, in muhalla A’safganj. The distillery is a mud 
enclosure situated on the Fyzabad road, to the north of the city, iu muhalla 
AiAzi Baghat. There is only one public sarai, called the FatU Khan sarai, 
•originally built by Mr. Thomason, but there are several private ones. 

The chief imports into the municipality, according to the otScinl statement, 
with the quantity or value imported iu 1SS1-S2, were as 
follows; — ^grain (1,54,537 maunds), refined sugar (2,109 
maunds), unrefined sugar (12,817 maunds), y/it (979 maunds), other articles of 
food (fis. 13,634), animals for slaughter (Rs. 11,800), oil and oilseeds (994 
maunds), fuel (Rs. 15,360), building materials (Rs. 18,049), drugs and spices 
(Rs. 30,556), tobacco (Bs. 28,626), European and native cloth (Rs. 2,33,241), 
metals (Rs. 48,949), and country shoes (Rs. 20,647 ). The chief esport is refined 
sugar, the manufacture of which and of cotton cloths are the only important 
local industries. There are no local newspapers, printing presses or societies. 

The municipal committee consists of eighteen members, whereof six sit 
ex officio and the remainder by nomination and election of 
Municipality. rate-payers. The income of the municipality is derived 

chiefly from an octroi tax, which in 18SI-S2 fell at the rate of Rs. 1-3-5 per 
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head of population. Tho total Incoraa in lSSl-82 was Rs, 34,519 (including 
a balaucQ of Rs. 11,209 from tho previous year). Tho total expenditure in the 
same year was Us. 18,398, tho chief itoinsof which were collection (Rs. 1.793), 
police (Us. 2,58(?), conservancy (Rs. 3,337), and miscellaneous (Rs. 7,426'. 

Tl»o only anliqniiics in tho town are a dilapidated fort (the ono founded 
Aniiiiuitjca niul kv A’zam Khan) and a temple to Gauri Shankar in 

'local history. inuiialla j^fsafganj, said to have been built about 1760 by 

a family-priest of tho local rajas. Tho Sanskrit inscription on a stone sugar- 
cane press has been mentioned in tho district notico. Tho history of the Azam- 
garh nijas has been told in tho district notice. The only events in the recent 
history of the town that claim mention are tho successive floods that have 
threatened to overwhelm it. These occurred in 1838 and 1871, not reckoning 
older ones of which tho tr.aditioD3 only remain. The flood of 1871 rose 2i feet 
hioher than that of 1S3S, and tho date remembered as that of full flood is the 
16ih of Sej)tomber. About a sixth part of the town was injured in 1871, and 
tho loss estimated at Us. 42,500. 

Tho civil station lies to tho south of the native town, the jail between them. 

The principal public buildings are the civil courts, the 
olflocs of tho magistrate and collector, the church and the 
police-lines. Tho public gardens arc between tho collector’s office and the jail. 
Tho diik bungalow lies between the civil and district courts. Tiie head-quarters’ 
tahsil building stands on tho north of the police-lines and east of the collector’s 
office. Residouces for Europeans are reported to be few, 

Azmatgarh.— Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri; lies near the metalled 
road from Azamgarh to Gorakhpur, two miles east of the tahsili town and 14 
miles north-east of Azamgarh. Latitude 26‘’-9'-20'' ; longitude 83'’-24'-40". 
Population (1881 j 3,361, consisting of 2,658 tlindus and 703 Musalmans. The 
village is ownetl by a numerous coparcenary body, 82 in number. Adjoining the 
village is the great Saloua or Azmatgarh tal, which receives the surfiice water 
of the surrounding couutry and becomes a considerable lake during the rains. 

. Objects of interest are the ruins of an old fort, that of the founder A’zmat, a Sikh 
sangal, and a large tank recently excavated by the Mai bankers who reside here. 

Baragaon. — Village of parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri ; lies 24 miles east 
of the civil station on the Ghdzipnr-Gorakbpnr road, and is 14 miles from the 
tahsili head-quarters by an nnmetalled road. Latitude 26“-7'’-40''' ; longitude 
83°-35''-35". Popnlation (1881) 2,434 (1,271 females*, of ■whom 1,361 were 
. Hindus and 1,073 Musalmdns. The village is said to contain upwards of one 
hundred looms. Markets are held twice a week. 
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Barahtir Jagdispur (or JahXn'Agakj;.— Villago in parganah Cluriilkotand 
tabsil Mahammndabad ; lies on. the Azamgarh-Gliazipur road, 10 miles from 
the civil station and 8 miles from the tabsil capital. Latitmlo ; 

longitude 83“-19'.15^. Populauon (1881) 2,324 (1,127 females), of ^Yhom 
1,433 were Hindus and 891 ^Musalmans. It contaius a first-class police-station, 
a sub-post-office, and an encamping-ground. The zamlndurs are Bbiiinbars. 

Sardah. — Village of parganuh an 1 tabsil Dcogaon ; lies 28 miles south- 
west of Azamgarh on the Juunpur-Azamgarii road and 10 miles west of Doo- 
gaon. Latitade 25'’-49'-25^ j longitude 82’-53'-50". Population (ISSl) 
950 (442 females) : 884 Hindns and 66 Mnsahnans. Tboro is a first-class 
police-station and a sub-post-ofnce. 

Bela Daulatahad. — Northern parganah of the Deogiion tabsil: is boimdcd 
on the north by parganah Niziimabad j on tbo east by Karyiit iJIittu and Bel- 
habans j on the south by Deogiion ; and on the west by Mahiil. Tiie total area 
in 1881 was 127‘7 square miles, of which 70'9 were cultivated, 14'4 cultivable, 
and' 42*4 barren ; the whole paying Government rovemio or qiilt-rent. Tbo 
amonntof paymontto Government, whether land-rovenuo or quit-rent •inchidlug, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,13,212 ; or, 
with local rates and ces.sos, Rs. 1,33,697. Tho amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,19,283. Population flSdl) 84,219 
(41,3-15 females). The physical features, vtc,, of the parganait will bo described 
in tho tabsil article. (S'*e Deoga'OX.) 


Belhabana — Eastern parganah of the Dcogaon tabsil ; is bound'?-! or« tho 
north and north-east by pnrganahs Karyiit Mittn and Cbiriiikoi; on the south- 
east and south by Shiidiabad and Bahariahad of the Oh:iz»i)itr district; on 


tho west by Doooaon and Bela Dauhitabad, The total aiva in It-SI was 6i'4 
sqtiare miles, of which 35*3 woro cuUiyatod, 8'7 cultivable, an-) 17-1 barren; 
Ibo whole paving Governmont revenue or quit-rout. Tiie aatount or|i;ivmt?i»t t.» 
Government, whether land-revenue or quic-rcut fincludlng, where ?U(?b e?iius, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), wa.s Rs -15 0'!7 ; or, with local rat-.-i and 
cesses Rs. 53,212. The ainotint of rout, including local cvs.om, paid by eul- 
tivamrs was Rs. 99,550. Population (l-S.sl) 39,.''i’'4 (19,22Jt enialc.i!. dbo 
physical features, »S:c., of the parg-inah will bo dc.-^cribf-l in th-a taluil -irlicl'-*- 
(See Dcoodo.v.) 

Bhagatpur.— Vilirigc of pargan.-ih an l tahsll Sagrt ; lies 10 toi}--* frtnn tn » 
civil stutToii and 9 miles from th-j tah-il t-apii.il. T/uim !-? ; 

longitudo 8:r-l6'-l0". Population (18.81 i l,ld:i (578 ti-nt.il-. O. -'fig 

1,011 Hindus and 152 Mnsaimdrjs. R is a!-j ki-.owa a i C.'i/ij'.i 1 
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Sai'yid Sdlar Mas’iid Glidzi is said to have rested here. An annual festival in 
his honor, held in Jeth (IJ ay- June), is largely attended by all classes. 

Biliriagaiy. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 14 miles north of 
Azamgarh, with' which it is connected by an untnet-alled road, and about 8 
miles west of the tahsil town fJianpur). Latitude 26“-12'-37'" ; longitude 83“- 
16'-23*13". Population (1881) 2,016 1,025 females), comprising 958 Hindus 
and 1,058 Musalraans. Markets are held twice a week. Sugar and cotton 
cloth are the local industries. 

Chandpatli — Village in parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 20 miles from 
Azamgarh and 9 miles from JLmpur, the tahsil capitiil. Latitude 26“-l6'-15" ; 
longitude 83“-1S'-50". The Chhoti Sarju encircles it on the south, east and 
north. Population (1881) 2,126 (1,072 females); 1,244 Hindus and 882 
Musalmiins. Markets ai'e held twice a week. 

Chiriakot. — Parganah of the Mnhammadabad tahsil : is bounded on the 
north by parganah Muhammadabad, from which it is separated by the Bhain- 
sahi nadi ; on the east by Ghazipnr ; on the south by parganah Beliiabans, 
from which it is separated by the Mangai river ; and on the west by parganah 
Karydt Mittu. The total area in 1881 was 74*1 square miles, of which 42’3 
were cultivated, 13'6 cultivable, and 18’2 barren. The area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 72'1 square miles (41’0 cultivated, 13'4 cultivable, 
17'7 barren'. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 
rates), was Rs. 59,994 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 71,132. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,24,362. Popula- 
tion ^1881) 50,557 (24,699 females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah 
will be de.scrihed iu the tahsil article. (See Mcthammadabad.) 

Chiriakot. — Capital of the parganah of the same name, on the Azamgarh- 
Ghazipnr road, 16 miles from the civil station and 10 from Mnhammadabad. 
Latitude 25°-52'-40''; longitude 83°-22'-40". Population (1881) 3,414(1,690 
females): 1,986 Hindus and 1,428 Musalmdus. There are two or three traditions 
accounting for the name of the place. One connects it with the Cherns ; another 
with a Hindu chief whose name was Chiria. The place is probably one of some 
' antiquity. At one time it seems to have received the name of Mubarakpnr, but 
this has long since dropped out of use. The Abbasi Shekhs are the chief inha- 
bitants and belong to an old and well-known family. Kazi Mubarak Abbasi 
of Chiriakot, who is said to have been the son of Makhdnm Shekh Ismail, the 
reputed founder of the family, is mentioned in the Makidbdt of Saiyad Ashraf 
Jahangir ; and fifteen generations are counted back to Shekh Ismail, -who is 
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said to have taken the place from the Hindus in the time of the Sharki kin^s. 
Under the Moghals Chiriakot was the headquarters of the parganah- ofBcers 
and a kdzi. On the outskirts of the town is the large mausoleum of Hatim 
Khan, M'ho seems to have been a Shekh of Chiriakot, and to have held office 
and acquired wealth at the imperial court during the earlier part of last cen- 
tury. Bub he has left no immediate descendants, and none of the people of 
the place can give a complete account of him. The town contains a first-class 
police-station, a sub-post-office, and an eneamping-ground. The watoh and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Daring 1881-32 the house-tax thereby imposed, together \rith a hahince of Rs 615-1-2 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. S9S-1-5. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 288), public works (Rs. 167-1-0), and conservancy (Rs. 72), amounted to Ks. 527-1-0. The 
returns showed 600 houses, of which 248 were assessed with the. tax, the incidence heiug 
Rs. 1-15-0 per house assessed and Be. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

Deogaon —Southern tahsil of the district, comprising the three pargauahs, 
Boundaries area, 13eog5iOn, ^lela ^^anlatahad, and Belhahans s is hounded on 
the north by parganah Nizamabad ; on the east by Karyat 
Mittu and Chiriakot of tahsil Muhammadabad j on the south by parganahs 
Shadiabad, Bahariabad, Sayyidpur-Bhitari, and Khanpur of the Ghdzipur 
district, and parganahs ChandwAb, Pisara, and Saremu of Jaunpur district^ and 
on the west by parganah, Mdhul. The total area in 1881 was 38S’7 square 
miles, of which 220'1 were cultivated, 42'9 cultivable, and 125 ’7 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 388’3 square miles (219‘7 
cultivated, "42 -9 cultivable, 125*7 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, w*hether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,84,017 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 3,35,277. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul- 
tivators was Rs. 5,83,953. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 696 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 336 had less than 200 inhabitants; 208 
Population. ijetween 200 and 500 ; 107 between 500 And 1,000; 43 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; three between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one (Melmagar) 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. The total poimlation was 239,425 (116,632 
females), giving a density of 616 to the square mile. Classified according to 
relicrion’ there” were 223,048 Hindus (108,286 females) and 18,377 Musal- 
mAns (8,346 females). 

The tahsil is of very irregular shape. The area included in it belongs 
■ al fea southern main section of the district and partakes 

turel of the character of the fidnyar, or uplying part of the 
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Gnngctic plain. TIio chief drainage linos flow from north-wesi to south-east. 
The country is a series of narrow parallel strips divided from each other by lines, 
of swamps which have their outlets in ndlaa,' or deep-cut channels: the latter 
.are knowm as the l^lungai, Loni, Besu, Dona, Udunti, and Gdngi. These con- 
tain a running stream only in the rainy season. The swamps during that season 
spread over considcrablo areas, and so muuh of the land as comes within their 
influenco without being entirely submerged is sown with rice. Here and there 
aro considerable tracts of tUar and kankar lands. The hamlets have been 
built on those fertile places that are least liable to inundation, and the typical 
Doogdon village consists of a hamlet with a low-caste quarter attached, sur- 
rounded by a tract of raised land, called in a general way the per or rabi land, 
and beyond this is the low-lying rice land, called its pdh, kidrif or dhando 
land. The division of the land into rice and rabi land is connected^, not with 
the natural character of the earth, but with the position of the land and. crops 
that can be reared upon it. Classified according to their natural character the 
soils aro ntat/ydr, kabsa, and bijar. The two former have been described 
in Part I (supra, p. 13). The last is a stiff clay soil, lying low, contain- 
ing small kankar gravel, and often affected with dear; karail or black clay and 
bakundar are also found. 

The Azamgarh-Jaunpur and Azamgarh-Benares roads are the only 
metalled ones in the tabsil. A third-class road runs 
the whole length of the southern boundary from near the- 
point where the Jaunpur road enters the district to the boundary of parganah 
'Belhabans and thence to Chiridkot. Near the boundary of parganah Belhd-r 
bdus with parganah Muhammadabad a branch road runs south-west towards 
Bahariabad. The fourth-class road from Mehnagar to Shdhgarh is the only 
other road at present in the tahsil. The greater portion of the tahsil is, there- 
fore, unprovided with means of communication. 

The area under spring-crops was found by Mr. Reid to be 31,878 acres, 

„ , and under rice 26,640. Under groves were 998 acres. 

ProduetB* , ® 

The tabsil-contains no towns and cannot be said to have 

any trade. 

The majorily of the proprietors are poor, the average share per actual' 

Landholders sharer being in Deog&on parganah 6 acres 1 rood 31 pole^ 
and 8'97 acres in Bejbdbdns. In 8 out of 9 of the tappas 
of Deogaon the villages are held by proprietary commnnities, except one taluka 
of 13 villages, assessed at Bs.. 2,300, in which there are only 7 sharers, and 13 
-separate .villages, of which the proprietors do not number moro- than tbr^e- 
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persons and are mostly non-resident. The tappas are mainly held as follows: 
Barda and Shfihpnr by Bhfifnhars ; Sbah-Salempur by Bisen Rajputs'; Khursbh 
by Hardwds Rajputs ; Saifabad by Gautamia R6jputs ; and' Ohauri and Kuba 
by Bais RdjputS; of whom the Bais of Kuba aro reputed of. very high caste. 
Tappa Haveli is held by Muhammadans, Kayaths, Zammdards, and small Raj- 
put communities of various clans. The proprietary population is. described 
as temperate in habits and prone to settle their affairs among themselves. 
Parganah Belhdbans is nearly altogether held by Rdjputs; taraf Utralia, by 
Bms of good caste, who aro known as the descendants of Deondth Rai ; taraf 


Dakhinha, by other Bais of inferior caste,- who are known as the descendants 
of Alerukh Rai. In the former of these farafs minute and disjointed distribution 
of the land has produced great complexity in the tenures. One result of .this 
has been to render it impossible for outsiders to get a footing in the villages. 
In tappas Bela and Daulatabad) Rajputs hold a considerable area, and so do the 
Bhuinhdrs in Bela. 


Tcoonts. 


In parganah Deogaon 64*66 of the area was cultivated by proprietors at 
• the commencement of the last settlement. The average 
holding of the cultivators ' was 2 acres 1 rood 32 poles. 
In Belhdbdns parganah the average size of the holdings of resident tenants was 
2f acres. 

The fifth settlement of the Deogaon parganah was made by Mr. Thomason 
Eiscal history \a 1836, and, excluding the permanently-settled villages, 
Deogaon, (Jiq revenue demand was Rs. 1,02,245. Mr. Reid remarks 

that Mr. Thomason’s name is held in grateful remembrance by the people of the 
parganah, and that as regards government his. settlement bad' worked well. 
Auction sales were exceedingly few; and mortgages and private sales, though' 
frequent, Avere effected at good prices. The demand of the current settlement 
was fixed at Rs. 1,09,250, being Rs. 7,025, or 7 per cent, only, in excess of the 
previous demand. The reasons for the comparatively light assessment have 
been noticed in the district fiscal history. 

Bela Daulatabad was constituted a separate parganah after the com- 
in Bela Daujat- plefioJi of current settlement, and as it was settled as 
fthad, part of Ifizamabad, its fiscal history will be found in the . 

notice pf that parganah, (See Azamgabh tahsIl.) 

The first settlement of parganah Belhabdns in 1210 fasli (1802-3 A.D.) 

gave a demand of Rs, 42,346, Three years later (121S 
and in Belliabaus, . .j. 34,862, and it was not greatly 

enhanced until the settlement by Mr. Montgomery made in 1242 fasli (1834- 
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3o A.D.), when it became K3.-39,937. This last assessment was made on tho- 
parganali as a. whole, not village by villago; and after it had been declared and 
.accepted, the villago jamas were fixed by multiplying the recorded cultivated 
area of each village by the average revenue -rate of the parganah. No infor- 
mation is given as to the estimated assets of the pai’ganah and the proportion 
taken for Government; nor is an 3 *thing said about rent-rates, actual or average.- 
The revenue demand thus fixed was collected without permanent balance. For 
the current settlement a much more elaborate process was adopted. The soils- 
were classified; the fair average rent of each kind and class of soil was ascer- 
tained; and the rent-rates thus obtained w’ere applied to the assessable area, 
and half the assumed rental, after certain deductions, was taken as the mea- 
sure of the Government demand. Thus assessed it became Bs. 45,087, or 13 
per cent, more than the previous demand. 

Deogaon. — Southernmost parganah of the district : is bounded on the 
north by parganah Bela Danlatabad; on the north-east for about a mile by 
parganah Belhabdns; on the east by Ghazipur; on the south by Ghaaipur and- 
Jaunpur; and on the west by parganah Mdhul. The total area in 1881 was 
199'6 square miles, of which 113*9 were cultivated, 19*8 cultivable, and 65*9 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 199*2 square 
miles (113*5 cultivated, 19*8 cultivable, 65*9 barren). The amount of pay- 
ment, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists^ water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Bs. 1,25,688; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Bs. 1,48,868. The' amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul- 
tivatoi*s w'as^Bs. 2,65,120. Population (1881) 115,322 (56,063 females). The 
physical features, &c,, have been described in the tnhsil article above. 

Deogaon.— Capital of the parganah and tabs'll just mentioned; lies 28 
miles from Azamgarh on the metalled road to Benaros, and nine miles from the 
left bank of the Giimti. Latitude 25‘’-45'-50'' ; longitude 83°-l'-15". Population 
(1881) 3,078 (1,536 females) : 2,128 Hindus and 950 Musalmans. The place 
is an old one, though there aro no remains about it to attest the fact. The 
legend respecting its name is that when Saiyid. Muhammad Baghdiidi took 
possession of it after driving out a demon, he so. far had mercy upon the latter 
that the name of the place was allovved to bear testimony to the demon’s prior 
occupation- of it. As far as is known, no historical interest attaches to the 
place. Under the native governments a kdzi and other parganali officers were 
stationed in it. Among the chief inhabitants of the place are the Hnsaini 
Saiyids and Hauafi Shekhs. The former are the, descendants of Muhammad 
Baglidddi, and have without doubt been long settled in it. Members of the 
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is distributed iu bullookj pony, and bead loads throughout the neighbouring 
country, is carried on the one side to and beyond Azamgarh, and on the other 
towards Kopfiganj, Mau, and Ghdzipur. Between Nainfjor in parganah Sagri 
on the west, and Bilthard in parganah SIkaudarpur on the east, an interval of 
about forty miles, Dobri is tho only riverside market on this side of the Qogra. 
Prom Dohri thero are special facilities in metalled roads for the transport of 
produce; and inoro carriage is to be procured th 9 re than at any other single 
place in tho district, except perhaps Azamgarh, Messrs. Burn and Co. have 
established an agency hero as a carrying company. At no very distant time 
it may be expected that tho Gogra will be here bridged for the projected 
railway between Gorakhpur and Azamgarh. 

The town contains a second-class police-station, a sub- post -office, and au 
encamping-ground. A fair is held iu Kartik. The watch and ward of the 
town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 185(1. 

During 1881-82 tho house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balaneo of Os. 84-6-9 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Us. 6I4-I-9. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Ra. 191‘8>0), public works (Its. 40), and conservancy (Rs. 108), amounted to Rs. 339-8-0. 
The returns showed 648 houses, of which 89 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Bs. 4-13-3 per house assessed and Re. 0-1-10 per head of population. 

Dubarl. — Town in parganah Nathdpur and tahsil Sagri ; lies four miles 
south of the Gogra, 26 miles east of the tahsil bead-quarters, and 36 miles north- 
east of tho civil station. Latitude 26°-ll'-30"; longitude 83'’-46'-25". The 
population in 1865 was 4,854, and in 1872, 5,103. By the census of 1881 the 
area was 127 acres, with a total population of 7,502 (3,759 females), giving 
a density of 59 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 6,984 (3,504 females) and 
the Musalm&ns 518 (255 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,244. 
Though the population includes people of several occupations, it is mostly 
agricultural. Markets are held twice a week. The village originally belonged 
to the Chandel Bajpdts, who now hold one-sixth. The remainder was confis- 
cated for their misconduct in the disturbances of 1857-58, and conferred on 
Mr. Venables, Avhose heirs, now resident in England, still retain it. 

Fatelipur< — '.Village of parganah and tahsil Mubammadabad ; lies ou the 
numetalled road from Mau to Ohiridkot, 12 miles south of the tahsil town and 
18 from the civil station. Latitude 26®-3'-15"; longitude 83®-33'-0"- Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,063 (995 female's) : 1,949 Hindus and 114 Musalmans, chiefly 
agriculturists. It is the main village of a large estate held by Singhel Bdjpfits, 
most of whom are resident in this village. 

Gambhirpur. — ^Village of parganah Hizdmabad in the head-quarters 
tahsil ; lies 14 miles south-west of Azamgarh on the metalled road to Jaunpur. 
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l«n/jiliulo 83“-l3'-y5'' Population (ISSlv 1,319 (640 
i\nutvlo»)j Ilinilurt and 105 MuaalmAns. 'Xhoro aro a first-class polico 

HliUllou luul u »uh»() 0 !tt' 0 lllou ju llio vUlajjo. 

Ohorti ' l'H»'i(Minl« of lali.xll'i^a^ri ; Is bouiuloil on Uie nortli by tbo Gogra^ 
\vhiul» rtOpuiatoa It iVoiu Gorakhpur; on tho oast by parganah Natbupur and 
\UU'{j;iUVah {:^llvai\ih\rpur ol* iho llalUa district; on the south by pargauab Muhain- 
wuulahad ; aud ou tho west by pavganaU Sagri. Tho total area in 1881 was 
.105'8 {Upvaro tuiloa, ot' which lO Pt wow ouhivatod. 27 0 cultivable, and 31*0^ 
harrow* T'ho u\oa \u\J'iug Govovuuieut rovonwo or quit>ivut was 165'7 square 
tulloa tl'h'l 3 cultivated, 2»‘*9 cultivable, 34'5 barwn'. Tho amount of pay- 
u\ot\l Ic Gvwcrumeut, whether lawd*rxwenne or quit-rent < ineluiHug, Avhere such 
C\lAtSv wahw-advantago, but net water-rates', was Rs* 1,36,254; or, with local 


vatcA atVvl Rs, UlUhOl h Tho amount of rent, iueluding local cesses, 

pavd l\Y ctthlvabu's \ras Rs* 2,82*791. Population (ISSl) 125,885 (62,092 
t'outahvA dV \diysvoal fovatutvs, v^e., of tho pttrgauah will be described in iho 
lah^th\Ytvs'v^\ ?8\cur.) 
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Gontha.— Village of parganah Ghosi and tnlisil Sagri j lies at the dis- 
fanco of 2 miles from tlio Gogra on tlio GIiaztpur-Goraklipur road, 26 miles 
noi'lh-east of tlio civil station, and 12 miles from tbo talisil hoad>quarters 
(Jianpur). Lalilndo 26®-J4'-0'^ ; longitude 83“-3i'-30". Population (1881) 
4,034 (1,989 females) : 3,733 Hindus and 2ii9 ilusaluuius. The proprietors 
aro the KurliamVut Hhuinbars of Stirajpiir, and tbo sbarors exceed 300 ia 
number. 

Gopalpur. — Wesleminost parganah of labsil Sagri : is bounded on tbo 
nortl) by ibo river Gogra, wbicb separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the south" 
east by parganah Sagri ; and on the west by jiarganah Katiria and parganah 
Cbuudipur Cirbar of the Fyzabad district. The total area in 1881 was 64*9 
Eqtiaro miles, of wbicb 37-1 worn culti\*.itcd, 13*5 cultivable, and 14*3 barren. 
Tbo area pa 3 *ing Government revenue or quit-rent was 64*8 square miles (37*0 
cultivated, 13*5 cultivable, 14*3 barren). The amount of ptiymcnt to Govern- 
ment, whether Innd-rovcnuo or quit-rent (including, whore such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 43,221 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Its. 51,079. Tbo amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, 
was Rs. 92,854. Population (1881) 49,844 (2d, 652 females). Tbo physical 
features, «S:c., of the parganah will bo described in tbo tahsil article. (Sec SAcar.) 

Itaura Obaubepur. — Village of parganah and tahsil iluhammadabad j 
lies 6 miles north of tbo tahsil head-quarters, and 16 miles east of the district 
c;ipilal. Latitude 26“-5'-40" ; longitudo S3“-28'-55". Population (1881) 
2,022 (959 females): 1,648 Hindus and 374 Musaloiuns. Its present owners 
aro partly Udmatia Rajputs and partly (by purchase; the BJals of Azaingarh. 
The village owes its name to the Cbaubo Brahmans who were its original pro- 
prietors, but now rcsido boro ns tenants. 

Jagdispur. — Village of parganah Nizumabad in the head-quarters tahsil; 
lies on the Runi-ki-sar/ii to Powai road, 20 miles west of the district capital. 
Latitude 26'’-4'-25" ; longitudo S2*’-56'-20*. Population (1881) 2,806 
(1,390 females) : 2,029 Hindus and 777 Musalmaus. The village is divided 
into six hamlets, Chliitai, Harjii, Bhogii, Deii, Pitnde, and Chhitan. These owe 
their origin to tbo sub-division of tho village area among the different com- 
mimities who hold it, the chief of whom are Ahirs. The residents are mostly 
agricultural, but include many Juliihds ; the number of looms worked by the 
latter in 1877 was 91. . 

Jahanagaoj. — Main hamlet of village Barahtir Jagdispur in parganah 
Chiriakot and tahsil Muhammadabad, and enumerated with it at the census. 

- Jt is separately noticed as there is a second-class police-station named after it. 
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Jam^pur.--Vil!age of parganah Gop&lpur and iahsll Sagrij; lies' on tBo 
Chlioti Sarju, 14 miles north of Azamgarh and 12 miles norfch-wesfc of the 
tahsil head-quarters (Jianjmr; by an unmetdled road. Latitude 26°-13'^-25*' ; 
longitude 83“-12'-35" Population (1881) 2,180 (1,068 females): 1,653 
Hindus and 527 Musalradns. 

Jianpur — Small town and head-quarters of parganah and tahsil Sagri; 
lies 12 miles north-east of Azamgarh. Latitude 26®-9'-30» j longitude 
'83“-22'-50^ Population (1881) 2,173, of whom 1 ,375 were Hindus and 798 
Mnsalmdns. A number of the latter are fowlers, who have in recent years been 
earning a considerable livelihood from supplying the- feathers of water-fowl 
to firms in Calcutta. It has a first-class police-station, a sub-post-office, and a 
tahsili school, 

Julahapur.— Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri j lies 6 miles from 
Azamgarh and 11 from the tahsil capital. The Silani, a rivulet, passes under 
it. Latitude 26'’-?' 45" j longitude 83°-10'-45". Population (1881) 2,845, 
comprising 2,276 Hindus and 569 Musalmdns. 

Karyat Mittu.— Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsil : is bounded on 
the north by parganah Muhammadabad, from which it is separated by the 
•Bhainsahi hadi ; on the east by parganah Ohiriiikot ; on the south by parganah 
£elh<4bdns, from which it is separated by the Maugai river; and ou the west 
by pargauahs Bela Daulatabad and Nizdmabad. The total area in 1881 was 
23 0 square miles, of which 12*3 were cultivated, 2’2 cultivable, and 8’5 barren; 
4be entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including wbere such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), wasBs. 17,389; or, with local, 
rates and cesses, Es. 20,462. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Its. 34,362. Population (1881) 13,075 (6,365 females). 
The physical features, &a., of the parganah will be described in the' tahsil 
article. (See Muhammadabad.) 

KaiUria* — Parganah of the Mfihul tahsil : is bounded ,on the north by 
Pyzabad ; on the east by parganahs Gop&lpur and Niz&mabad ; on the south by 
pargana^ NizSmabad and the river Tons, and on the north-west by parganah 
Atrauha. The total area in 1881 was 60*2 square miles, of which 37 *0 were 
cultivated) 9‘6 cultivable, and 13*6 barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 60*1 square miles (36-9 cultivated, 9'6 cultivable, 13*6 
barreu). The amount^ of payment to' Government, whether laud-revenue or 
•quit-rent (including, where- such exists, watar-advautaga, hut not water^ates), 
‘was 'Es.'47i548j or, with local rates; and cesses, Rs. 56,229. Tlie amount of 
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rent, inclivling local cesses, paid by cultivators .was Ks. 1,01,827. Popula- 
tion (1881) 48,422 (23,888 females). The physical features, &o., ofthe par- 
gauah are described in the tahsil article. (See MiHUL.) 

Kendrapur.— -Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri; lies”'about’ 8 miles 
north-west of the civil station on the Azatngarh-Fyzabad road, and 13 miles 
west of Jianpur. Latitude 26°-8'-45“; longitude 83°-ll'-0". Population 
(1881) 948 (488 femalosj : 847 Hindus and 101 Musalradns. ^It contains a 
second-class police-station and a sub-post-office. 

Koelsa-— -Village of parganah Kaurid and tahsil Mahul ; lieg’lG'milea 
north-west of Azamgarh on the Fyzabad road, and 10 miles from Ahrauld 
(the tahsil head-quarters) bj-'an unmetalled road. Latitude 26°-15'-55"; longi- 
tude 83°-3'-10". Population (1881) .821. It was the seat of a tahsil establish- 
ment till the mutiny (see district notice ‘ History’). There are still some sugar 
refineries, and markets are held here twice a week. Burhanpur, which is con- 
tiguous to Koelsa, contains the police outpost, but the sub-post-offioe is on the 
lands of Koelsa. 

Kopaganj. — Village in parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; 14 miles 
east of the tahsil head-quarters and 25 miles in the same direction from Azam- 
garh. Latitude 26'’-0'-40''' ; longitude 83®. 36 '-35", The population in 1872 
was 6,633. By the census of 1881 the area was 147 acres, with a total popu- 
lation of 6 ,301 (3,270 -females), giving a density of 42 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 3,616, (1,882 females) and Musalmaus 2,685 (1,394 females). Kopa’ 
is an old name belonging to a village that was afterwards included in the recent 
settlement under the name of Purand Kopa. The present town owes its exist- 
ence to Irddat Khan, a rfija of Azamgarh, who founded it about 1745 A.D., 
and named it Iradatganj , but the uauio has since been changed. The founder 
settled in it weavers, most of whom he brought from Mau, and merchants, chiefly 
Agarwalas, whom he induced to emigrate from various places. A strong mud 
fort was thrown up, which became a favourite residence of the rajas, and to 
the ruins of which the present representative of the family still clings. 
The town was partly encircled with a high embankment. Thus fostered it' 
flourished Into local importance. A Hindu inscription on a stone that is built 
in over the doorway of a small Hindu temple gives the date 1529 Sambat 
(1472 A.D.) Cotton cloths are still made in Kopdganj, and there is some 
trade in cloth, sugar, and grains ; but it is liot extensive, nor is the place now 
one of any note. Markets are held three times a week. It contains a police 
outpost and a sub-post-office. The ‘ watch and ward of thp town is provided 
for by taxation under Act XX, of 1856. - 

2U 
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Daring 1881-82 the liousfl-Jftx thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. ■13-3-3 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. i,077-l- 11. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Ra, filO), public works (Rs. .fi.l-2-.o), and conservancy (Rs,’ 2JC),Jntnonnted to 
Ks. 810-2-9. The returns showed 1,093 houses, of which 387 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being Rs. 2-10-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-7 per head ot population. 

Kurthi Jafarpur.— Village of pargatiah and talisU Muhanimadabad ; lies 
on the river Tons, S and 21 miles east of tlio tahsil and district capitals respec- 
tively, and about two miles north of tho Mubanmiadabad-illau, and one mile south 
of tho WnlSdpur-Kopuganj, uiimetalled roads. Latitude 26°-0'-35" ; longitude 
830-32'-25''. Population (1881) 2,358 (1,156 females): 1,478 Hindus and 880 
Musalmfins. It is a prosperous village, owned by a body of TJdraatifi Bfijputs, 
and contains many looms and sugar-refinories. Markets are held twice a week. 

Lakhnaor. — Village (pernianontly settled) of parganah Natlmpur and 
tahsil Sagri ; lies 28 and 38 miles east of the tabsil and district capitals'respcc- 
• tively. Latitude 26‘’-7'-20'''; longitude 83®-47'-15'''. Population (1881) 3,858, 
of whom 3,686 were Hindus and 172 Musalraans. It is owned by Mai and 
Misr communities. 

Lalgaiy. — Village of parganah and tabsil Dcogaon ; lie.s 4 miles north of 
tho tabsil bcad-quartors ou tho Azaragarh-Bcnares road, and 22 miles from the 
civil station. Latitude 25*’-48'40''} longitude 83“-2'-30", Pojjuktion (1881) 
2,661 (1,332 females): 340 Hindus and 2,321 Musalm/ms. The place is probably 
of old standing. It formerly belonged to Jaunpur district, and has been included 
in parganah Deogdon only sinco 1836. Lalganj, which is now the main bainlet,. 
is of comparatively recent date, having been founded somewhat more than a . 
hundred years ago by Lul Khan, Bildoh, a resident of Jaunpur, who was related 
to certain Muhammadans who held Katbghar, in which Lalganj was included, 
in jdgb\ The families of these parsons, including Ldl Khfm, seem to have long 
lost connection tvith Katbghar Lalganj, which is now held by the raja of Jaunpur. 
Markets are hold twice a week, and are the best attended in the parganah. . 

T , an hpTi- — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon on the Udanti nalaj 
lies 5 miles east of the tahsil town and 24 miles south of the civil station. 
Latitude 25“-45'-40'^; longitude 83°-6'-45". Population (1881) 2,425 (1,204 
females) ; 2,310 Hindus and 119 Musalmfins. 

Madhuhun-— -Hamlet of village Sultfinpur in parganah Nathfipur and 
tahsil Sagri ; has a first-class police-station. 

Mahar^gaAj.— Town of parganah Gopfilpur and tahsil Sagri; lies 13 
miles from Azamgarh by an unmetalled road fromOaptainganj, and 15 miles from 
the tahsil capital (Jianpur) by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26M5'-35r i 
longitude 83'-9>-45". Populaticn 11881) 2,882 (1,466 females): 1,957. 
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Hindus and 925 Musalmans. It is situated on the Ohhoti Sarju» Close to- it is a 
ftimous old Hiudiu shrine of Bhairo; and Biahnpur, within the bounds of which 
the town stands, has probably long been an inhabited village. But the name, 
Mahdr5jgauj, is of comparatively recent origin, having, it is said, been given to 
the place by one of the rajas of Azamgarh. The town seems not at any time 
to have had a large manufacturing population, but to have been rather a town 
of merchants and brokers. In the middle of the last century its trade was very 
flourishing, and one of its merchants, by name Ohetd, was renowned for his 
wealth throughout all the neighbouring parganahs. At the time of the cession 
the trade of Mah&rfijganj must still have been considerable. But since the 
manufacture of, and trade in, native cotton cloths have declined in this part of 
the country, and new communications have been opened out, the trade of 
Mah<irajgauj has fallen off. Markets, wholesale and retail, are held twice a week, 
and are considered among the best in the district. It contains a second-class 
police-station, a sub-post-office, and an encaraping-ground. A fair at Bhairo- 
ka-asthdn is held on the tenth of the light half of Jeth (May-June), when seve- 
ral thousand persons assemble. The shrine is also known as Deotdri, and it is 
alleged by its attendant Brahmans to have been a gate of Ajudhia, from which 
it is now forty 60s distant. The watch and ward of the town is provided for 
by taxation under Act XX, of 1 856. 

During 1681-82 the house-lax thereby imposed, together iritb abalance of Rs. 6B0-7-T 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,136-15-7. The expenditure, fvhicb was on 
police (R3.288), public works (Rs. 600), and conservancy (Bs. 126-14-3), amounted to Rs,913-I4-3. 
The returns showed 666 houses, of which 215 were assessed with the- tax, the incidence being 
Rs. 2-11-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-3 per head of population. 

Mahul. — Western tahsil of the district, consisting of parganahs Mdbul, 

„ , . „ Kauria, and Atraulia. Bather more than half the western 

Boundaries, area,, Sec. ' 

boundary 'marches with Jaunpnr, and the remainder 
with Fyzabad. The latter district laps round tho north of parganah Mahul and 
jnts, wedge-shaped, into the tahsil, of which it also forms the north-eastern 
boundary. On the south-east and east are, from north to south, the parganahs 
Gopdlpur, NizSinabad, Bela Haulatabad, and Deogaon. . The total area in 
1881 was 435*5 square miles, of which 244*2 were cultivated, 81*2 cultivable, 
and 110*1 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
‘434*6 square miles (243*3 cultivated, 81*2 cultivable, 110*1 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or qnit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 3,62,677 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 4,28,246-. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 7,42,534. 
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According to tbc ccnsuii of 1881, tlio talisll contained 941 iuliabited 
ropuiutlou. villages : of which 411 had loss than 200. inhabitants ; 351 
between 200 and 500 ; 144 between 500 and 1,000 ' ; 83 be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one (Atrauliu^ between 
3,000 and 5,000. The total iiopnlalion was 312,1 40 (152,723 females), giving a 
density of 71G to the square mile. _ Classified according to religion, there were 
274,851 Hindus (133,880 feinulcs) and 37,295 Musahruins (18,834 females). 

If any shape caii bo assigned to the tahsil, it is that of two triangles between 

rbysical fcaturoj. parallels, parganah M tihul * formijig one of 

the triangles and parganahs Kanria and Atrauliu the other. 
The tract svhich the two latter parganahs form is known as the Palwdri, the 
zamlndars being mostly P.vlwfir Itajpnts. Parganah ilahiil may be divided into 
two circles as regards the character of the soil, one north and the other south of 
the Ivunwar. North ot this river the soil is chiefly a light loam with a varying 
admixtiu’o of sand; south of it is found for the most part a clay soil, and even 
where loam crops up, it is of a much stiftbr character than in the north. The Hue 
of demarcation is not, however, precisely defined by the river. To the south, 
in tho east of Iho parganah, loam prevails for a mile or two; and to the north, in 
tho west of tho parganah, clay prevails for n mile or two. In tho centre the 
lino of change of soils corresponds with tho bed of the' stream. Besides the 
change in soils, there is a change in rents in moving across the Kuuwar, the 
ruLi lands in tho south being superior to those in the north. Parganahs Kaiiria ■ 
and Atraulifi may be treated as one circle. Katii ia is tho south-east and Atraulia 
tho north-west part of tho PalwarS tract. Tho country, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of tho Tons and Sarju, abounds in long narrow winding J/n'ls, 
which generally end in ntilas. Tho greater pare of tho soil is loam. There are 
tracts of clay soil, but they are not very extensive or numerous. "Water is near 
the surface. The sub-soil is generally sandy, and the wells are not very deep. 

Parganah Mdhul is intersected, in order from south to north, by the 
Grangi, the Besu, tho Mangai, the Kuuwar, the Ungri, the 
Eivcrs, Miijhui, and the Tons. Of these, the Kunwar, Majhui and 

Tons may be dignified with tho name of river, as they are ^yithin deep and well- 

defined channels, but the Tons alone is navigable, and that only in the rainy- 
season as far as the local mart of Mithupur. The remaining four are mefely 
chains of swamps, in which the water is kept at an artificial level by embank- 
anents constructed sometimes every mile or two, sometimes every few hundred 
yards ’ The ^eneriil flow of all tlie streams is east-south-east, except the Ungri, 
which* flows north-east and falls into tho Majhui. There are two or three other 
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long narrow swamps, but the natives have no special name for'them, although 
they are as .valuable for irrigation as the marshes with a higher local renown. 
The Tons also forms part of the south boundary of the Palwari tract. The only 
other river of this tract is the Barju, which flows across the north of Atraulia, 
and after crossing it, forms the boundary between parganahs Kaurid and Chan- 
dipur Birhar of tho Fyzabad district. In the north-east corner of parganah 
Kauria it joins a branch of the Gogra, which is known as the Gadhaia nala. 
Within tw’o or three miles of tho Tons the drainage of the country is into it. 
The drainage of the south-east part of Kaurid is through a long line of jkils 
that ends in tho Silaui, but the greater part of the drainage of the Palwari- 
tract is towards the Sarju. On this river dams are thrown up at intervals, and 
water remains behind these almost to the end of the hot season. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand railway touches parganah Mahul where it 

crosses tho Kunwar, and very nearly approaches it 
Conimumcationa, mi'- ■. 

at Shahganj railway . station. The proposed exten- 
sion from Jaunpur would find its nearest line of approach, if taken from Bilwai 
railway station, across the north of parganah Mdhul. There is no first-class 
road in the tahsil, but it has two second-class roads — the Azamgarh-Pyzabad 
and Powai-Sdni-ki-sardi — and a third is under construction from Phfilpur to 
Shdhganj. There are also numerous third and fourth class roads. 

The characteristic products of parganah Mahul are rice and sugar, but 
Products: parganah ™ost of the common crops of the North-Western Provinces 
(except cotton and bdjra) are grown. The little cotton that 
is found is of a woody straggling kind called manxoa. After sugar and rice 
come (in the order of importance) barley, peas, ai'har, opium, wheat, for the 
rdbi ; and indigo, maize, and urd for the kharlf. Latri and mothi are but 
sparingly grown, and the same remark applies to wheat. The latter is not 
exported, and the people are too poor to indulge in its use. Arhar pulse forms 
one of the main staples of their food. The most important crop to the culti- 
vator is of course sugarcaue : “ as the Tipperary cotter looks to his pig, so the 
Mdhul asdmi looks to his sugarcaue to pay his rent.” The principal change in 
the agricultural condition of tho parganah since the fifth settlement consists in the 
extension of indigo cultivation. Indigo and sugar are indeed the only important 
articles of export; the fornaer goes to Calcutta, the latter principally to Mirzapur. 
The chief import is cotton, which comes in from Shdhganj and is sold in Phdl- 
pur. There are regular dealers in it who make it over to low-caste villagers on 
trust, the terms exacted being that for every 10 fb. of cotton 5 or 6 lb. of 
thread should be returned. 
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of the rental of the parganahs. It represents half that rental, calculated on 
•what were found to be fair prevailing rates. These rates varied for each eir- 
cle and quality of soils, and are too numerous to be given here. 

Mahul. — Westernmost parganah of the district; is bounded on the 
north by the Fjzabad district j on the north-east for a mile or two by the river 
Tons, which divides it from parganahs Atraulid and Kauria ; on the east by 
parganahs Nizamaba and Deogaon ; and on the west by the Jaunpur and Fyza- 
bad districts. The breadth of the parganah decreases gradually from north to 
south. The total area according to the latest official statement flS81)':was 
259*2 square miles, of which 136*1 were cultivated, 47‘4 cultivable, and 75*7 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 258*5 square 
miles (135*4 cultivated, 47*4 cultivable, 75*7 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Bs. 2,19,6 f 5 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 2,59,224. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Es. 4,45,596. Population (1881) 167,698 (82,481 females). 
The physical features, (fee., of the parganah have been described in the tahsii 
article. (See MAhtjl.) 

Maiiiil. —Village of pax*ganah and tahsii Mdhul j lies 25 miles west of 
Azamgarh by an nnmetalled road, and 6 miles south of Ahraula, the tahsii head- 
quarters. Latitude 26‘’-8'-0" ; longitude 82'’-52'-20". Population (1881) 
1,919 (993 females) : 1,078 Hindus and 841 Musalmaus. It was the 
seat of the former rajas of Mahul (see district notice ‘History’). Shamshad 
Jahan, the founder of the family, is said to have first induced traders and 
others to settle in the place, which gradually attained some little importance. 
It was formerly famous for its gold-smiths. It was the. head-qaarters of the 
Oudh dmil until British occupfition, when it became -the tahsii capital, and 
remained so until recently. 

Mangrawan* — Large village in parganah Nizdmabad of the sadr tahsii ; 
lies on the Azamwarh-Benares road, 14 miles from the district capital. Latitude 
25‘’-55'-0" ; longitude 83'’-5'-15". Population (1881) 2,149 (1,149 females) : 
761 Hindus and 1,388 Musalmans. The village is owned by a numerous body 
of Rautaras, resident in it. 

Man Natbhanjan.— Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsii; lies in 
the west of parganah Muhammadabad, being enclosed on all sides by it. The 
total area in 1881 was 22*6 square miles, of which 13*8 were cultivated, 4*4 
cultivable, and 4*4 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 22*5 square mUes (13*7 cultivated, 4*4 cultivable, 4*4 barren). The amount 
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of payment to government,- whether land-rovonue or quit-ronfc (melading, 
where such exists, wale r-.ad vantage, hut not water-rates) was Rs. 18,537 j or, 
with local r.ttos an I ceases, Us. 21,87.5. Tho amount of rent, including local 
cci-SfS, paid liy culiivators was Ils. 3-t,75G. Population (1881) 24,943 
(12, 221 females). The phyMcal features, «fcc., of tho parganah will be described 
in the tah-il artielo. (Seo ilUilAMMADAU.VD). 

Llau Natblianjan — Caj)ital of tho parganah of tho s.amo name in tahsU 
Muhaiuinudabad ; is situated on tho right bank of tho Tons, 14 miles from the 
tahsil capital, and 25 mile.s from tho civil station, by an unmetalled road. 
L.ititudo 25’-57'-5'^ ; longiliido 8.'J’-33'-10'’'. Tho Gluizipur-Gorakhpur 
road passes through it. The population was 10,271 in 1865 and 13,765 in 1872. 
By the census of 1881 tho area was 261 .acres, with a total population of 
11,915 (7,333 female.s!, giving a density of 57 to tho acre. Tho Hindus num- 
bered 8,0l'J (3,830 females) ; Mitsui iinuis, 6,926 (3,503 females). The num- 
ber of iiihahiied houses was 2,l4-i. The following is a statement of the princi- 
pal occupations ; — ^ 

<l) I'crioas cuiploycil by Govcriunont or municipality, >16: (III) ministers of tho 
Hindu rciiijiaa ; 107 : (XU) d-nnestic servant!*, C-t ; (XV) backuoy carriage keepers and 
drivers, G'S ; pnl.aniniiu kcupcr.H and bearers, 143: (XVIi) mcssuogcra, 121 : (XVlll ) land- 
Ituldvrs, lUi : cut(lv.itors and tenants, 77C: ngricultursi labourers, 12G : (XXVII) carpenters, 
St: (XXIX) tYvavcri), 1,312; ctolh-iuurcbauts {ba:d:), 63; tailors, 76 ; shoe makers and 
seUers, 62 ; wasUormcn, 57 : (XXX) corn iiud flour dealers, 79 : (XXXIV) general labourers,. 
SIC ; (XXXV) boggara, CO, 

Tho inhabitants .of Mau aro chiffly weavers. They are not, like most- 
other weavers, v/urshippors of Ghuzi Midu and his Qag. One of their social 
customs is peculiar. A day is fixed every year, and all the marriages in the 
brotherhood aro colebratcd on that day. Tho object of the oustom is to save 
expense. Tho Katiuis of Man claim to have been Bais Hdjputs, and to have 
come to Man vid Ghosl (where a few families still reside) from Bheri Tfil in 
Gorakhpur. Tho caste is now a distinct one. Its members generally wear the 
janedi. Tho Katufis of Man are connected with the Kbatuds of Benares, Tanda, 
and Bahadurgauj (in Ghiizipur), as well as with those of Kopaganj and Ghosi 
in .Azamg.arh. They now live chiofly by shop-keeping and petty trading, but 
have not altogether abandoned their hereditary pursuit of weaving. The 
thread that is made in Mau is mostly disposed of in Benares, being used in the 
mixed silk and cotton manufactures of that place. Considerable quantities 
of oloth are still made, both for local use and for export, chiefly to Western 
and Central India. ’ There are said to be about ,1,200 looms in the town. -In 
all except the coarsest cloths, however, English-made thread is used, and the 
* Bomnn numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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trade, in Man itself, of the spinners of fine thread has altogether ceased. Silk 
and tasar cloths are manufactured to a small extent. The town contains a 
first-class police-station with a ponnd attached to it, a sub-post-office, a branch 
dispensary, a tahstli school, a girls’ school attended both by Hindu and Miisal- 
man girls, and an encamping-gronnd. A market for miscellanaons commo- 
dities is held daily. The watch and ward of the tow'n is provided for by taxa- 
tion under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 18S1>82 the liouse-tas tlieiabj imposed, together with a balance of Ra, 403>8-7 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 8,306 -s-l. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Rs. 1,224), public works (Ra. 223-8-3), and conservancy (Rs. 331), nmounted to 
Ba. ],79S-8-8. The returns showed 2,144 houses, of which 878 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Rs. 2*2-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

Wan is a place of greater antiquity than Azamgarh, but when it was ori- 
ginally settled is not clear. One local tradition is that Malik Tdhir, whose 
tomb is still preserved in the town, settled in it; and having exorcised a demon 
that troubled it, left a memorial of his deed in the name by which the place 
became known, Man Natbhanjan meaning ‘ lauds of the expeller of the 
demon.’ Maliks still reside in Mata, thongh none of them seems to be. 
able to prove connection w'ith Malik Tahir by a trustworthy pedigree. 
The town is mentioned in Akbar’s Institutes, and the parganah officers of the 
imperial government had their head-quarters in the town. During the reign of 
Shahjahau the parganah was assigned to Jabaudra Begam, the emperor’s, 
dauorhter, and the town received the name of JahSaabad. A katra or market- 
place, now falling to ruins, was ei’ected by the Begam’s order, and in her time, as 
well as in the reign of Aurangzeb, the towm seems to have enjoyed the special 
care of those in authority. It is said, to have contained eighty-four muhallas 
and three hundred aud sixty mos<iaes. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
were Muhammadan weavers and Hindu thread-spinners and traders. A great 
manufacturing industry in cotton cloth was carried on ; and the establishment 
of a custom-house, at least iu later days, for the .collection of transit duties, 
indicates that there was a good deal of traffic passing into and through the 
town. At the cession parganah Man Natbhanjan was held in jdgir by one of 
the Fyzabad Begams ; but the town had suffered severely from the preceding 
Evnisrule, and has never recovered its former prosperity. A commercial resi- 
hi for Man and.Azamgarh was appointed in 1803 ; and, in addition to the 
the west ot country traffic, investments in Man cloths, chiefly in the kind of long- . 
total area in 186.as sahan, were for many years made on behalf of the East India 
cultivable, and 4-4 fivate enterprise for a time kept up the trade of Mau after. . 
was 22*5 square miles (^Company’s monopoly, but the introdnetion of English-made 
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tlirtad and clolh has given a great blow to it. The place is now in a state of 
comparative decadence, and many of the -weavers are said to seek a livelihood 
elsewhere. 

■ Mehnagar. — Large village in parganah Bela Daulatabad and tahsU Deo- . 
gdon ; lies 14 miles south of Azamgarh. Latitude 25°-52'-55" ; longitude 83'- 
9'-25". , Population (1881) 3,338 (2,361 Hindus and 977 Musalmans). The 
inhabitants are chiefly weavers {iuldhas). There is a second-class police-station 
and an imperial post-office. Historically, the place is famous as the original 
seat in this district of the Gautam family from which came the rdjns of Azam- 
garh. The masonry fort near the village is attributed to Harbans, who also 
built or repaired the large embankment know'n as the Haribaudh to the south 
of the village (see district notice ‘ History.’; 

Mubarakpur — Towm In parganah and tahsil Mnhammadabad ; lies at a 
distance of 8 and 7 miles respectively from the district and tahsil capitals, east 
of the former and north-west of the latter. Latitude 26°-5'-lC)" ; longitude 
83'’-19'-50". The population was 5,4-10 in 1865 and 12,068 in 1872. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 276 acres, with a total population of 33,157 (6,650 
females), giving a densitj' of 47 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 4,091 
(2,061 females 5 Musalmans, 9,066 (4,589 females). The number of inhabited 
houses was 2,217. The following is a statement of the principal occupations^: — 

(XVIII; Landholders, ]43 ; caUivatots and tenants, 560 : (XXIX; weavers, 1,877 ; 
(XXX) confectioners (fialwai) 43 ; condiment dealers (pansSri), 49 s (XXXiy) general 
labourers, 254 : (XXXV) beggars, 44. 

Mubarakpur contains an imperial post-office, a parganah school, and a 
police outpost. Betail markets for miscellaneous commodities are held twice a 
week. There are a few sugar refineries in the town. The inhabitants are 
chiefly weavers. There are about 1,700 looms, and the descriptions of cloth 
manufactured are chiefly silk and cotton, or taaar and cotton. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During I8S1-83 the hocse-tas thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 362-4-3 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 1,780-2-9. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on pc.lice (Bs. 984), public works (Bs, 169-14-0), and conservancy (Ks. 252), amoanted 
to Bs. 1,403-14-0. The returns showed 2,217 houses, of which 616 were assessed with the tar, 
the incidence being Bs. 2-4-9 per house assessed and Be. 0-1-4 per head of population- 

Little is known of the early history of the town. It is said formerly to 
have been called Kasimabad, and to have fallen into decay before it was re- 
settled, in the name of Baji Mubarak, by the ancestor of the present Sbekh 
landholders. Some of Baji Mubarak’s descendants of the eleventh generation 
now reside in the town. Mubarakpur under its new name probably acquired 
y Boman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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importance, but no references to it have been discovered iu the orvlisiars' his- 
tories or in the old records extant in the district. At the cession it 
was a fiouriahing place, and was described in official correspoudouco as bavin" 
a population of from 10,000 to 12,000 persons, of whom about a founh were 
jUnhammadan weavers, but some of whom also were wealthy Hindu traders. 
Serious conflicts bet\Yeen the Muhammadans and Hindus have occurred, the 
best remembered being those of 1813 and 1812, full accounts of which have 
been preserved in Mr. Reid’s report. The ill-feeling is said to bo still smould- 
ering and liable to break out on small provocations. 

Muhaiodllia.dS!ibad. — South-eastern tahsil of the district, coju prising par- 
CouaddcicSi area, ganahs Haryut Mittn, Cliiriakot, Muhiinifuadubad, atiJ 
Man Katbhanjan : is bounded on tho nortii by parganahs 
Sagri and Ghosij on the east by parganah Bluidtiou of Ballia tlistricl ; on tlia 
south byparganaha Zahurabad, Paehotar,aud Shiidiabad of Ghazipwr district ; 
and on the west by parganahs Belhabans, Bela-Daulatabad, and Hlziimabad. 
Tho total area in 1881 was 426’8 square miles, of which 25'J‘2 wore cultivated, 
65‘3 cultivable, and 102’3 barren. The area paying Governniont rovenuo or 
quit-rent was 423'4 square miles (256*7 cultivated, 65 0 cultivablo, lOl'T bar- 
ren). The amount of payment to Governmout, whether land-revenue or quit- 
xent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not svutcr-rutes;, was 
Rs. 3,61,979; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. *1,27,870. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was lls, 7,71,677. 

According to the ceusus of ISSl, tho tahsU contaiued 887 inhabited vil- 
lages : of which 461 had less than 260 inhabitants ; 2:i6 had 
Population, between 206 .tnd 500; 125 botweeu 500 aiull/'UO; 16 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 11 between 2,000 and o,000; and 3 butwci n 3,000 
and 5,000. Tho towns containing moro than 5,000 inhubitancs weto U ididpiir 
(5,343), KopfiganJ (6,301), Mau (14,915), Muharnmadabad {9,154), and Muba- 
rabpur (13,157). Tho total population was 327,017 (160,267 feinalca), giving 
a density of 766 to tho squ.aro wile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 273,720 Hindus ^133, 282 females) ; 53,293 Musalmans (26,983 females); 
and 4 Christians (2 females). 

Tho portion of tho tah.-U to the sooth of tho Tons belongs to the couthern 
main section of the district, the pijyaical features of which 
PhjsicaHeaturcs. si, ffieientlv described in Tart I. of the 

notice. Tho tract north of iho Tons consists of tho • of the Cha-ui 

S.arju, which runs in a soutU-iouth-east direction, from j.argaiuii jiagri do./n 
the north-eastern face of parganah Muharnmadabad to the brAia-hry b-sf.'/cva tuo 
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latter pavganah and parganah Gbosi. It then runs through the eastern corner of 
parganah Muhammadabad and the upper parts of Mau Natbhanjan. This kachhdr 
country, as already stated, interrupts the continuity of the hangar which is 
found on either side of it The characteristics of the hangar and kachhdr have 
been fully noticed in Part 1. The rivers and streams of the tahsil are : the 
Tons, which forms the northern boundary for some distance, and then, turning 
south-eastward, passes through the north of parganah Muhammadabad, to join 
the Ohhoti Sarjii at iSahroj, a little above the town of Mau. Below Sabroj, the 
united stream, under the name of the Sarjd, traverses parganah Mau Niitbhanjau 
from north-west to south-east, and passing, from it, flows through the north of. 
parganah Zahurabad of Ghazipur district, whence it finds its way to the Ganges, . 
in the south of Ballia. The Basnai ndla forms for a short distance the northern 
boundary of parganah Muhammadabad with parganah Ghosi. South-west 
of the Sarju, and in the same direction with it, riin four lines of swamps, which 
have their outlets in streams, the three nearest to the Sarjii flowing into the 
BhainsaM, which forms the southern boundary of parganah Muhammadabad. 
The fourth line of swamps is, for the most part, further west than this tahsil; but 
the stream that flows from them forms the Mangai river, which is the south- 
western boundary of parganahs Karydt Mittu and Ohiridkot. The second of 
these lines of swamps (counting west from the Sarjii) forms a distinct stream, 
named (in Mr. Eeld’s map) the Larni. To the swamps themselves, except the 
very large lake in the north-east of parganah Muhammadabad in the kachhdr 
country, which is known as the Narja Tal, distinct names are not apparently 
given. A glance at the map will show that there, are swamps in most parts of 
the tahsil, which, although they wholly or in great part dry up between Octo- 
ber and June, spread out in the rains into large temporary lakes. 

North of the watershed of the Tons both clay and sandy soils occur, the 
latter generally near the Tons and Sarjii. Along the edge of the former stream 
is a narrow fringe of land known as the tatd. This is liable to inundation, and, 
with the exception of a well-raised strip or knoll here and there, the land is 
light and poor. To the south of the w'atershed clay soils preponderate. 
Except near the Tons and Sarjd, there are considerable tracts of rice land, for 
tbe irrigation of which the numerous swamps and tanks are fully utilized. A 
considerable part of the rabi area is also irrigated from the same sources; 
where these are wanting, wells can be readily dug in most places, the water 
being rarely more than 20 feet from the surface of the ground. In the west 
centre,of the tahsil, there is considerable waste land consisting of bare dsar 
plains. Patches of dhdk and other jungle are found scattered about the tahsil, . 
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a^d Chii’akofc as another.] A good deal of this ehhaneemetifc was' OM'ing to 
they-issessment of villages formerly held revenue-free. At the recent settle- 
lir there was a further enhancement in each parganab as follon-s:— in Mau 
^njan 58 per cent.; in Muhatnmadabad 57, in ChiriAkot* 37,' in Karjat 
^ The enhancements foUowad upon a laborious investigation into the 
il of the tahsil, to arrive at which a very large number of different 
^ different circles and- classes of soils, were distinguished. - 

3’Jiiniadabad.— Parganah in tahsil of the same name i is bounded on 
4 parganahs Sagri and Ghosi ; on the east by. parganalis Bhaddou 
Zahurabad of Glidzipur j on the south by parganabs Fachotar 
Ghazipur, and by parganahs Cliiriakob and Karydt JVIittu ^ 
^Q^ucts parganab Nizamabad. The total area in 1881 was 307‘1 

aj,g of which 190*8 were cultivated, 45*1 cultivable, and 71*2 barren. 

® oziyy ^ ying Government revenue or quit-rent was 305.*8squaremiies- 
j ^ cultivable, 71*1 barren). The amount of payment. to 
eat, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, -where-such exists, 

- -advantage, bufnot water-rates'*, wasRs. 2,66,109 ;.or, with local rates and 
pesaes; Rs. 3,14,40 1. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultiva' 
tors was Rs. 5,78,197. Population (188 1) 238,442 (1 1 6,979 females). Thephysical 
features, &o., of the parganab have been described in the tahsil article above. 

Muhammadabad Gobna. — ^Town situated on the Tons, capital of parganab 
and tahsil of the same name ; lies .on an unmetalled road 12 miles east of the 
cavil station. Latitude 26'’-l'-40" j longitude '83°-25'’-35". The population 
was 2,568 in 1865 and 6,250 'in 1872. By the census of 1881 the area was 
199 acres, with a total population of 9,154 (4,700 females), giving a density of 
46 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 3,888 (1,938 females) and Masalmkns 
5,266 (2,762 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,392. The pre- 
sent populationconsistsof landowners, agriculturists, petty bankers and traders, 
shopkeepers, weavers, and other artisans. Markets for miscellaneous commodi- 
ties are held four times a week, in different parts of the town and suburbs. 
There are about 300 looms and a few sugar-refineries. The. town contains a 
munsifi, a first-class police-station with a pound attached to it, a sub-post-ofiSce 
and a parganab school. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by 
taxation under. Act XX. of 1856. 

Daring 1881-82 tlie hoose-tax thereby impoaed, together with a balance of Rs. I82-1S-5 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,022-16-9. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Rs. 478-6-0), pnbUo works (Rs. 140), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to. 
Bs. 798-S-O. The returns showed 1,392 houses, of which 403 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Rs, 2-1-5 per house .assessed and Re. 0-1-4 per head of population. 
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The site of the town seems to have been long occupied as a settlement. 
The Siughol Rdjputs of tappa Kayav have a tradition that it was occupied by 
their ancestors, and a tank in its environs, kudwn as Tliakurahi, is said to have 
been dug by the orders of the wife of one of their chiefs. The place has been- 
held by Muhammadans from tho early part of the 15th century, apparently as 
a dependency of Man. It was the residence of parganah officers and a kdzi 
under native rule. 

Nathupur. — Easternmost'-*'^ ^ 'jjah of the Sagri tahsil : is bounded on 
the north by tho Gagra, which''sep-a^Jite^it from Gorakhpur ; on the east and 
south-east by parganah Sikandarpnr of the Ballia district ; and on the sou^j 
west and west by parganah Ghosi. The total area in 1881 was 
miles, of which 75 6 were cultivated, 18‘2 cultivable, and 28'2 pro- 

area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 121’9 squarfe neighbour- 
cultivated, IS ‘2 cultivable, 28*2 barren). The amount of paymeue parganah; 
ment, whether laud-rovenue or quit-rent (including, W'here such ex Durga Par- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Es. 71,262 ; or, with local rates auv greater 
Bs. 87,016. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivai.i,i-5. 
was Rs. 1,92,814. Population (1881) 93,193 (46,831 females). The physical 
features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. (See SagbI’.) 

Nizamabad parganah- — See Azamgabh tahsil. 

Nizamabad-— 'Capital of the parganah of the same name ; lie.° on the 
unmetalled Azamgarh-Nizfimabad road, 8 miles west of the head-quarters town. 
Latitude 26" 3' 3" ; longtitude 83" 7' 10." It is a straggling place, situated in 
several manzas. Population (1881) 5,196 (2,683 females) : 3,254 Hindus and 
1,942 Musalm5ns. It has a second-class police-station and a sub-post-office. 
The residents are mostly agriculturists, landholders and petty traders. There 
are several weaving looms and a few sugar refineries. Retail markets for the 
sale of miscellaneous commodities are held twice a week. The fancy pottery 
made in Niz&mabad by a family of potters resident in it has recently acquired 
a little celebrity. The art apparently came from Guzardt, whence the ances- 
tor of the potters is said to have accompanied Abdul Farah Nizamabadi in the 
reign of the Emperor ’ Alamgir. The resident land-owning classes in the town 
are the XJsmdni and Siddiki Shekhs and the Gaur Kayaths of Nizdmabad. 

A considerable number of villages belong to the former, most of which were 
grouped into an estate known as ‘ taluka kazi.’ Besides holding considerable 
lauded property, the office of idniingo is hereditary in the family of the Gaur 
Kdyaths, six of whom are said to be at present employed as MmUtgos in this 
district. 
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quarters. Latitude 26°-9^-55'^; longitude 82°-47'-15‘^. Population (1881) 
5 1,059 (488 females) : 773 Hindus and 286 Musalmans. It has a second-class 
f police-station and a sub-post-office. The original inhabitants are said to havo 
I’been Bajbbars who were ousted from their possessions by the ancestors of tho 
1 present Saiyid population, and to whom is attributed the large mud-fort of 
. which the ruins still exist. 

Rani-ki-sarai. — See Sithwai.. 

Ranipur Rajmo.— Large village of parganah Nizfimabad in the head- 
quarters tahsil ; lies at the junction of the Jaunpur-Azamgarh and Azamgarh- 
Benares . roads, 14 miles south-west of the district capital. Latitude 
25“-56'-30" ; longitude 83°-3'-25". Population (1881) 2,326 (1,151 females) : 
all Hindus, except 122 Musalmdns. The zaminddrs are Kunbis. 

Rasulpur, alias Rampur.— Village of parganah Nathupur and tahsil 
Sagri ; lies 40 miles east of the civil station, and 24 miles from the tahsil head- 
quarters. Latitude 26°-6''55‘'; longitude 83“-49'-40", Population (1881) 
3,334 (1,787 females); 2,009 Hindus and 1,325 Musalmans. 

Raunapar. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 16 miles due 
northof Azamgarhby an unmetalled road, and 10 miles north-west of Jianpur, 
the tahsil capital. Latitude 26‘’-16'-20'^ ; longitude 83'’-20'-0". Population 
(1881) 1,771 (879 females) ; all Hindus, except 91 Musalmans. It has asecond- 
class police-station, a sub-post-office, and a bi-weekly market. 

Sagri. — North-eastern tahsil of tho district — comprising parganahs Go- 
Etjuudarics, area, palpur, Sagri, Ghosi, and Nathupur — is bounded on the 
north by parganahs Dhuridpdr, Chillupar, and Sulenipur 
Majbanli of Gorakhpur district; on tho eastby Sikandarpur of Ballia district ; 
on the south by Mubammudabad and Niz.imabad ; and on the west by Kauriu. 
Tho total area in 1881 was 581'9 square miles, of which 361*6 were cultivated, 
97*3 cultivable, and 123 0 barren. Tho area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 5S0'5 square miles (360*S cultivated, 97*1 cultivable, 122*6 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, W’hethor land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, vvhere such exists, water-advantage, but not wator-ralcs;, was 
Bs. 4,22,929 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 5,02,594. The umuuuL of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 9,17,191. 

According to the census of 1881, tho tahsil contained 1,312 inhabited 
_ , villages : of which G66 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 406 

between 200 aud 500 ; 162 between 500 and 1,000; 63 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 between 2,000 aud 3,000 ; aud 7 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only tuwn containing more than 5,000 iuhabitants was Diibaii 
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(7,502). The lofcal population waa 447,455 (221,41 8 females), giving a density 
of 7G9 to tlio square inilo. Classified according to religion, tboro were 395,737 
Hiuclus (195,275 females) ami 51,718 Musatm-ins (26,143 females). 

ilio area iuolmlod in tlio tahs/l consists for the greater part of hdiigav^ 

I’Uyslciil features. kaclihdr country of the Gogra and of the Ohhbti 

Saiju constitutes a eonsidorablo portion of its area, chiefly 
in Iho centre and in tho north-east. The charactoristics of the bdngar and hachlidv 
tracts havo been .slated at some length in Part I. (sM/>rn, pp. 14-17). Tho 
general drainage ol tho tahsil, with tho exception of tho northern face ^vhich 
borders the Gogra, lias a south-easterly direction. Tho numorous swamps and 
streams oi parganahs Gopalpnr and Sagri find a passago for their surplus water 
into tho Tons or Olihoti Sarju, la tho eastern huh’ of tho tahsil, in parganahs 
GUasi and Nathupur, tlioro are a few streams that feed the great lakes, such 
as tho Tisui, which falls into tho Pakri Powa lako. The Basnai and Pharai 
inilas MO tho southern and uorthorn boimdaries, between parganahs Ghosi and 
3\iuh.aminadabad, and between p:irg.anahs Ghosi and Nathiipur, in tho oxtremo 
south-ca.st of tho tahsil. Tho Piiarai «a7a is also tho boundary botw’con Nathfl- 
par and Siltandarpur (of Pallia district) for some distance. Tho Baha ndla 
is merely tho outlet from the Eatoi Till into tho Gogra. Mention has been 
mado in Part 1. of tho system of swamps and streams and of the lakes found in 
this part of tho district. Tho px'iucip.al lakes aro tho Salona Tiil in Sagrf, tho 
Pakri Pewa Tiil in Ghosi and tho Eatoi Tal in parganah Nathupur. These aro 
all in tho k\X:hhdr country. In tho hdngar aro the M5nohhil lake in parganah 
GUcsi, and a long and comparalively narrow chain of swamps in parganah 
Sagrf. 

In parganahs Sagri and Gopdlpur only about onc-fouvth of the cultivatod 
area is rico land. Tho soil of tho rico land is clay {niatigdr), but tho prevailing 
soil of tho bdngav is halmndar or loam. In tho kaohhdr country the lands nearest 
tho river arc known as deiadvas; but there is a largo tract lying at the hack of 
those, which is also of alluvial soil, and littlo less waterlogged in the rains than 
tho dewdras themselves. Mr. Roid mentions" an ancient tradition concerning 
Iho Gogra ; Tho great bed in which it may disport itself is 8 miles broad, and- 
after keopiug on ouo side for a thousand years, the river changes to the other. 
During tho current period it is on the north side. The southern limit- 
of its. bed is the bank which marks tho boundary of the hangar country. 
But, though it may be running now in the northern half of its bed, it 
does not content itself with one or any permanent channels, nor does it 
allow tho i^outhern part of its bed to forget its 6.\istence.” The removal 
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and reconstruction of deiodms, therefore, are familiar processes. The soil of 
the haehhdf circle is sandy and is generally inferior to that of the hangar. The 
hjgher .parts of the country are occupied by the village sites, and round' them 
is often found good land .j but the outlying land is very poor and cannot he 
cropped' with profit every year. As might be expected from the nature of the 
country, the kaohhdr is not so densely populated as the hangar. Huts of 
tamarisk and grass are the only habitations. In the deiodras especially there 
are large tracts of eulturable waste, the rank herbage of w'hich gives food to 
large herds of cattle. The above description applies also, generally, to the 
hdngar and Tcachhdr of parganahs Ghosi and Hathupnr. 

Considering the nature of the tract and the difficulties it presents, the 
• . . . tahsil is fairly supplied with communications.’ The Azam- 

Communications. gar]i.Gorakhpur and Ghazipur-Gorakhpur first-class roads 

pass through the centre of the tahsil, meeting at Dohrighat on the Gogra. The 
Azamgarh-Fyzabad, now a second-class road, skirts the west of the tahsil, 
through parganahs Sagri and Gopdlpur. There are numerous third-class 
roads, which join the main roads just mentioned, and connect the larger towns 
and villages. 

Only about one-fourth of the cultivated area of parganahs Sagri and 
Products Gopdlpur is rice land. In the hdngar country all kinds 

of spring crops can be raised. In the kaehhdr country a 
peculiar crop is the rice called sokan, which seems unfitted to grow anyw’here 
except in the soaking soil of the kachhdr. After the land has been cleared of 
this crop, peas or vetches or other rabi crops are sown. In the deicdras barley 
and peas, and in places sugarcane, are grown. The other kharif crops, owing 
to the liability to injury from floods, rarely turn out well. In Ghosi and Nathii- 
pur pargan.ahs the great kharif crop in the kachhdr country is rice, chiefly 
of the sokan quality. Throughout the kachhdr the swamps and old beds of 
the Gogra and Chhoti Sarjd are filled with tinni or wild rice. In the hdngar 
the usual rabi crops are grown along with sugarcane, which is not, however, so 
profitable a crop here as elsewhere. A little poppy is grown in favourable places 
throughout the tahsil. The chief markets in the tahsil are tho ifainijor and 
Chapri bazars on tho Gogra, which, during tho rainy season, are moved, the 
former to Babd-ka-bazar and the latter to Ausdnpur, both on the south bank of 
tho Chhoti Sarju. Those markets are chiefly' marts for imports, and much of 
the grain and other produce landed at them passes far Lsvoni the limits of 
the tahsil. 
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About one-fourth of the agricultural population in pargaaaha Sagn and 
Landholders in par- Were, at the last settlement, proprietors and their 

were chiefly Hindus, Bhdinhdrs of the 
Gantam and Birwar clans, and E%uts of the Surhanian, 
Bdthor, Birwdr, Ujain, and Kausik clans. There were a few Misr Brahmans 
and Kayaths in parganah Gopdlpur. The tenures wore chiefly imperfect. pai- 
fiddri with shares based on ancestral rights, and Ughaddm, The only large pro- 
prietors were Baba Durga Prasad, the Baja of Jaunpur, and the Babus of 
Sidhdri in parganah Nizdmabad, The bulk of the parganahs was held by 
proprietary communities. The number of landholders in the parganahs wjis 
12,'213, and the average share of cultivated land to each, 8^ acres. 

Of the agricultural population in parganahs Ghosi and Bathupur about 
16 per cent, were, at the time of the recent settlement, 
Ghosi and Sato^pur. landholders and their families. These were chiefly Hindus ; 

the prevailing proprietary castes being in parganah Ghosi, 
Bhninhars ; and in parganah Natbdpnr, Misr Brahmans, Mai Bunbfs, ICukaa 
and Chandel Rajputs, and Muhammadans. The recorded proprietors of the 
two parganahs numbered 7,299, giving an average of 14 acres of cultivated 
land to each landholder. Most of the land was held by proprietary communi- 
ties, the chief individual landholdersjbeing the Babus of Sdnijpur, 

In parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur about 49 per cent, was cultivated by 
landholders. The ^tenant population was chiefly low caste, 

rahrSi^aurGo- all the high-caste population having apparently retained, 
palpur. their proprietary rights. Fifty-seven per cent, of Ibo 

tenants had oocupancy rights, and 48 per cent, of the land they cultivated 
was held in that right ; average size of holdings of hereditary tenants was 2i 

acres, and of tenants-at-will, , ti 1 7 u- i i aa ' t p 

In parganahs Ghosi and Hathiipur landholders cultivated 38 per cent, of 

^ the land. The non-proprietary tenants included only 12 

Ghotfand Spfr! per cent, of high-caste people, chiefly Bhuinbars and Raj- 
puts generally the descendants of former zaminddrs. Of the land cultivated 
by tenants 52^ per cent, only was held in occupancy right. The average size 
of the holdings of tenants who had some occupancy land, was acres and ot 


those without 2 acres. 

The four parganahs of the tahsil were treated, for assessmentpnrposes in 
the last settlement, sis two circles. The first of these com- 
Piscal history of . , o„,.„anah 3 Sagri and Gopalpur. There is little of 
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these pargahahs previous to the' fifth settlement.' Mr. Montgomery completed 
the settlement of parganah Sagri in 1834, and that of Gop&lpur in 1837. His 
assessment was based chiefly on the patw&ris and kdndngos’ papers, checked- 
by personal inq^uiry regardiug rents and by inspection of the lands. Mr. Mont- 
gomery's assessment was an enhancement, at the rate of about 27 pei cent., on 
that of the preceding settlement j but the demand appears to have been regu- 
larly collected, without recourse to the severer processes for recovery, until 
the current' settlement. The a-sseasment made by Mi*. Reid ' amounted to 
'Rs. 1,67,152 in parganah Sagri, being an increase of 33 per cent., and in Gopdl- 
pur toRs. 37,986, at the rate of 31 per cent. This enhancement was in' great 
part due to the very large increase of cultivation. 

In parganah Nathupur are 101 villages, and in parganah Ghosi is 1, which 
and of pnrganaha permanently settled by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, in 

Ghosi and Nathupur. 1792, along with the rest of the Benares province. The 
rest of the parganahs were settled by Messrs. Thomason and Montgomery 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 in 1836-37. There is now no material on record 
for n fiscal history of the circle previous to 1836, except the bare list of jamas. 
These are given below, and the jamas of the fifth and current settlements are 
added for convenience of reference ; — 




Ghost. 

Natbupur, 



Rs. 

Rs. 

¥irst settlement ... 

••• 

... ... eSi67A 

26,336 

Second „ ... 


••• G0^886 

19,481 

Third „ 


•»« , ••• 63^281 

-20,184 

Fourtli „ ... 


••• 63^892 

19,303 

Fifth „ 


*•1 94f006 

36,313 

Sixth (current) settlement 

••• 

tM ]>35^434 

46,866 

A progressive jama was in 

each 

case imposed at the recent settlement, 


commencing at Rs. 1,12,731 in Ghosi, and Rs. 39,010 in Nathflpur, in 1283 
fasli, and reaching the maxima, which are the amounts shown in the state- 
ment, in 1287 fasli (1879 A. D.) Besides this jama, a supplementary demand 
was imposed on certain villages that, being liable to inundations from the 
Gogra, were excepted from the general settlement of the circle. The amounts thus 
separately assessed were : Rs. 745 on account of 4 inauzas in parganah Ghosi, 
and Rs. 2,687 on account of 11 mauzas in parganah Nathdpur. These were 
sanctioned for the full term of the settlement. The enhancement at the sixth 
settlement was a large one, amounting to 44 and 42 per cent, on the previous 
demands, which had again been a still greater increase (oot per cent.’l on that 
of the fourth settlement. The last-mentioned enhancement was, to the extent 
of 17^ per cent., due, to the assessment of land previously held revenue-free. 
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Surajpur "-Large village in parganah Ghosf and tahsil Sagrij on the 
Gogra, 32 and 20 miles north-east of the civil station and tahsH head-quarters 
resfeccively. Latitude 29“-I3'-2 >" 5 longitude 83“-39'-50".. It is connected 
•with the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 
4,492 (2,391 females) : all Hindus, except 259 Musalmans. It is the seat of 
the KurhaniAn Bhuinhars. A market is held twice a week. 

Toirwa . — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogdon ; lies close to the Udanti 
nald, 11 miles east of the tahsil head-qu irters and 30 miles south of Azamgavli. 
Latitude 25“-44'-50^ ; longitude 83°-l2'-25". Population (1881) 3,338 (1,696 
females) : 2,361 Hindus and 977 Musalmans. It has a first-class police- 
station, a sub-post-oifice,' and a bi-weekly market. 

Walidpur Bhira. — Large but irregular-shaped village in parganah and 
tahsil Muhammadabad ; is situated on the Tons, 12 miles from Azamgnrh. 
Latitude 26°-3'-35"5 longitude 83°^25'r30'^> The unmetalled Muham ;dtibad- 
Ghosf road passes through it, and is here joined by the unmetalled road from 
Kopd. The population was 2,599 in 1872. By the census of 1881 the area 
was 145 acres, with a total population of 5,343 12,765 females), giving a 
density of 36 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 2,520 (1,291 females), ilusal- 
mdns 2,823 1,474 females). The number of inhabited houses was 839. Thoro 
are upwards of 225 looms, and markets are hold twice a week. The village 
is in a high state of cultivation. The proprietors are Shekhs. The Fitrukf 
Shekhs of Walidpur Bhiraare a well-known family. Their ancestor was 
Makhdum Shekh Mushaiyid of Jaunpur, who received a grant of land at 
Walidpur from Sultdn Husain of Jaunpur. 
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. ! »• ,1^ ,„ar/i for a jinal long voiotl in vernacular names of persons and 
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remove any uncertainty, the marks jor a» . » 

reader-. Jndulsence i. ashed for their frequent cmtssionsn the text. 

Badrau\Ydii, ndla, 17, 20. 

Bais, KfijputB, 70. 

Bajii, 46, 07. 

Balwanl Sinh, 137. 

Bauar, Kajd, 69 note. 

Baadbu, a weaver, 156. 

Hangar, or uplands, 7, 9, 16, 

Banidpdr, village, 12. 

Baiiids, 63, S3. 

Baragdon, village, 149. 

Baratiiir Jagdispur, village, 150, 169, 

Bardah, village, 150. 

Barhal, village, 139. 

Barhalganj, sdl procured from, 68. 

Barley, 47. 

Barren waste, 16. 

Basnai, stream, 21. 

Batdt, 120. 

Beames, Mr., 66. • 

Bela Danlatdbad. parganah, 5, 150. 

Belhdbans, purgaoab, 150. 

Bench-marks, 13. 

Beni Mddbo, 139, 143. 

Besu, stream, 21. 

Betel-leaf, 52. 

Bhaddon, parganah, 6, 131. 

Bhadir, village, 12, 13. 

Bhagntpnr, vilbage, 150. 

Bbainsabi, stream, 21. 

Bhars, sub-castes of, 58. 

Bhiid, mounds {dihi) at, 82. 

Bliuinbdrs, 63, 65. 

Bikramsjit, 136. 

Biliriag^nj, village, 12, 151. 

Birwdrs, 67, 81. 

Bisens, 72. 

Blights, 65. _ , 

Bonndaries of the district, 2, 

Brahmans, 63. 

RTifisiPS 25. • 

Bu ’All Khan, chakldJdr of Azamgarh in 1794 

55- 

Butfsloes, 31. 

Building materials, 58. 

Bujhdwan Sinh, 142. 

Burn and Co., Messrs., 137. 


A. 

Ahhiman Sinh, alias changes 

Administrative sub-divisious, 2; changes 

ip. 3. 

Adri, village, 141. 

Agriculture, system of, 33. 

Ahliids, dealers in c.ittle, 31. 

Ahirs, 88. , ,oe 

Ahmsid Khan Bangash, 136. 

Abranld, village, 142. 

A'fii-i-AW«r{, 3. ,o, 

Ajndhyd, ancient kingdom of, I3i. 
AkhundMir,4. 

’All Ashraf, 

» aH Bakhsli , 

Alienations, before and after sixth seltle- 
' meat, 111. 

Amla Bdidr, village, 142. 

Antiquities, 149. 

Ard, lake, 22. 

Arakis, 91. 

Arboriculture, 33. 

Archaiology, „ 

Ar6ii of the disiricti —• 

Aren, revenue, and rent, present, 101. 

Argnl, village, 73, <7. 

Arhar, 47. 

■ Asaf-ud-danld, 156. 

Asaldeo, Ra]hliar chief, 6., 94. 

Asauna, lake, 22. 

Aspect, generM%f the lachhdr, 10. 

Asurs, 131. 

Atits, 87. 

paSanah, 4, 142 ; parganah capital, 

142. 

Ausdnpur, village, 181. 

AzargarhSis.73-. estates of, 112 ; pedigree 

AzaVgatii, tahsil, 143 ; C.apital town, 146. 
>Azmat, 136. 

■ Azmatgarh, village, 149. 

B. 

Babd-kd -bazar, 181. 

Bdblinn or Bdhman, 66. 

Bacbgotis, S3. 


0 . 


Camels, 32. 
Canals, 23, 35, 
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H. 


Rtibilations,. 93. 

Hiihfi, ndld, 1,2, 17, 23, 

HaiUtorm, 28. 

Harbana, the first rajd of Azamgarh, 134, 

Hardwds, Rajputs, 73, 

Hathiyd dah-ki-ldt, OS. 

Heights, 12. 

Hides, manufacture of,. I2S. 

Hill, Mr. S. A., 29. 

Histobt, traditional, 131 | Muhammadan oc- 
cupation, 132 ; district subordinate to Jaun- 
pur, ibid. : rise of rajds of Azamgarh, 133 ; 
.Earbans, the first raja, 134 ; A'zam, Iltram, 
'and Muhab.at, 135; invasion of Kunwar 
■ Dhfr Siuh, 130 ; Akbar Shah (Iradat), ibid . ; 
Jabdn Shdh, 137 ; later history of the 
family, 188 ; cession to the East India 
Company, ibid . ; mutiny of 1867-68, ibid . ; 
. local history of Azamgarh town, 149. 

Boerule’s Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, 
99. 

Horses, 32. 

House-tax towns, 127. 

Hutchinson, Lieutenant, 138. 

Hwen Thsang, 132. 


I. 


Ikrdm, 135. 

Itaurd Chaubepur, vitlnge, 169; 

Income-tax, 129. 

Indigoi cultivation of, 49, 120 ; trade in, 123 ; 

manufacture of, i6til. 

Infanticide, 70, 100. 

Inspection bungolows, S6. 

Interest, 127. 

Irddat (Akbar Shah), 136. 

Irrigated area of the district, 35. 

Irrigation, 19, 20, 36. 

J. 


Jngdispur, village, 140, 169. 

Jahdn&ganj, see Barahilr Jagdhpur, 

Jahan Kb&n, 166. 

Juhdn Sbah, 136, 137. 

Jaigopal.Fdnre, 112, 

Jail statistics, 100. 

.laildl Knnbi, Rajd, 142. 

.Tamllpur, village, 160. 

Jamudwan. lake, 22. 

Jaunpur, rdjaof, 64,182; his estates, 112; 

Sliarki kings of, 131. 

Jaunpur- Azamgarh Railway, 23. 

Jiaupur, town, 160. 

Jigni (Benares), Bhuinhars of, 69 note. 
Judicial statistics,. 130. ' 

Juldhapur, vi!lagd„1160. 


K. . - 

Kachhdr country, 10 ; of the Chhoti Sarjfi, 

11 ; of the Gogra,.12.. 

Eaili, lake, 22. 

Kakans, 82. 

Kanaujia Brahmans, 64; 

Edndus, 83. 

Kankar,-6S. 

Kardmat ’Ali, 98. 

Earydt Mittu, parganah, 160. 

Easild-Garsild, lake, 22. 

-Kasimdbdd, 171. 

Kaurid, parganah, 1 60.. 

Kausiks, 73. 

Eaydr, stream, 21. 

Kdyasiha Ethnology, 87'. 

Eayaths, 87. 

Kendrdpur, village, 161'. 

Kerr, Lord Mark, 140, 

Eewats, entered as Mallahs in census of 1881, SO-;; 

snb-divisions of, ibid, 

Ehdn Jahan, 4. 

Kharakpur, village, 12. 

Ehwdia Minhdj, 71 . 

Kodo, 46, 46, 97. 

Eoelsa, village, 139, 16i. 

Koila, lake, 22. 

Koiris, 89. 

Eopaganj, village, 161. 

Eotail, lake, 22. ! 

Eumbb, lake, 22. ' 

Snnwar, stream, 21. 

Kunwar Dlur Sink, 136. ' 

Kunwar Sinli, 140. 

Eurmis, see Kunbis. 

Eurtbi Jdfarpur, village, 162. 

L. 

Lagarahi pansert, \Z'i. 

Lakes. 10, 22. 

Lakhnaur, village, 162. 

Ldlganj, village, 162. 

Land revenue, 3. 

Language, 99. 

Ldt, or artificial.irrtgation work, 37'. 

Laubdn, village, 1 62'. : ... 

Leading famUies, 112. 

Leggc, Mr,, 138. 

Lewis, Quarter-Master Sergeant, 138. 

License-ta.'c, 129. 

Lime, 58. 

Literature, 99. 

Local rates and local self-government, 128. 

Loni, stream, 21. 

Lugard, Sir B., 140. 

Lunians, sub-divisions of, 89 ; magnificent 
traditions of, ibid, 

■ M. 

Madhuban, 1C2. 

Mahdiajganj, town ,162. 
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Mahal, tahail, 1(S3 • parganali, 4, 168 ; vil- 
lage, 168. 

Maiupiit'deo, 7l. . ‘ ' ! 

Maize, 46, 37. 

Majhiii, stream, 31, 

Mdlik Tdbir, 38. 

-Mals, 88, 89. 

Manchbili bike, 33. 

Maogai, stream, 31. . ' ’ 

Manffcd'vdn, village, 168. 

Manrufl or Makrd, 46, 97. 

Manual oj Titles, North-Western Pfoutnaes, 

, 112. 

Markets, 136. 

Marshes, 10, 32. 

Marsh-rjcc, 44. 

Alan Natblianjan, parganab, 11, 108; pargaiiah 
capital, 133, 169. 

Measures of area, 137. 

Alcdicnl charges, 130. 

VIV. 

Alehnfijpur, 71. 
ileos, 77, 

Metalled roads, 23. 

Alilkis, 90. , 

Alilmaa, Colonel, 140, 

Mineral kingdom, 58. 

Misrs, of AkbaietaandaS, 64 ; BarhaOin^* of 
the Misriin, ibid. 

Mission church, 98. 

Mitaeharu, term explained, 66, 

MittQpur, 133.^ 

Mokarram Jahdn, 4. 

Mnney-lending, 197, 

Motht, 46. 

Mnbdrak, 138. 

Mubdrakpur, ton-n, 171. 

Muhdbat, 136. 

Muhammadabdd, tahsil, 173; parganuh, II, 
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Aluhammadabdd 6ohnd,^ town, 176, 
ATiiliammad Snidmnt Shdo, 138. 

Alunicipal funds, 139. 

Municipality of azamgarli town, 148, 

Murtazd Ebdn, 136, 

Musalmdns, sub-divisions of, 89. 

Mutiny and rebellion .of 1867.-68, 138. • 

• Muzaifar Jatidn, son and maniiger of Iradat 
■ Jabdn^ 138. • tj 

N. 

* 

Bddir Ebdn, 138. 

^aikumbbs, 83. 

Naodwahs, 83. 

Mardyan, 135. 

Karja Tal, 23. 

Bafhhpur, parganab, 13, 1"?7. 

Nau satti, 120. 

Navigation, 19, SO. 

Nazrdna, 127. 

Neg, 120 . 

^iia ypddliya, 136. 


Nizdiudbdd, parganab, 177 ; paiganah capital, 

■ ibid.' 

Nizdm-ud-dfn, 178. ' 

'^vciAana, Lunidns. 

0 . 

Occupations, of the district, 9^ s of Azamgarb 
town, 147. ’ 

Ohhari, 07. 

Opium, triide in, 133. 

Oudh and itohilkhand Bailtra^; 23, 

P. 

Pachiid, ISO. 

Pnkri Pewa Tdl, 32; 

Palid, village, 1 78. 

Palwdr families, 4, 136. 

Parilidrs, 83. 

Pwtsasvi^, ?>'5, 

Pdsis, 89. 
postures, 16. 

Patsau, 47. 

Phnrai, stream, 21. 

Pliarihd, village, 17$, 

Phulpur, village, 178. 

physical features of the distti®"» •' 

Pimid, 97. 

Police, 99, jurisdiction of, 3. 

Pollock, Mr. A. B., 139. 

Pomdrs or Pouwdrs, 83. 

Poppy, 49. 

Population, 69. 

Post-office, 99. 

Pottery, manufacture of, 135. 

Powai, tappa, 4 ; village, 178, 

Price of land before aud aft®!^ sixth settle- 
ment, 111. 

Pfrcev, \' 16 . 

Produce included under vegetnbles, 60. 

Public buildings, in AzamgarP town, 148. 
Public iustruotioD, 98. 

Pukli, lake, 32. 

E, 

Raghnbansis, S3. 

Itdi, 48, 97. 

Baikwdrs, 83. 

Bain-fall, SB. 

Bajbhars, 81, 88, 131. ■ 

Bajpiit clans, rrudaimcd a4 suspected • of 
practising infanticide, 100. 

Bajputs, 63 5 sub divisions of, ■ 

Bdkis, 91. 

Hama Chandrd, 64. 

^4. 

Burn' Cbataiini, village, 136. 

Bdm Ghuldm Pdure, 112. 

Bdmpur, see Rasd’pur. 

Bdni ki .‘^nrdi, 179. 

Bdnipnr Bdjoio, village, 179, 
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fapeaeed, 48. 

■asfilpur, village, 179. 
lathaurs, 81. 

lates'ol outturn of produuc, 63. 
latoi Tal, 12, 22. 

Jaunap&r, village, 179. 

Hegistration, lao. 

Reh, 16, 65. 

S,eidi Mr., 28, 66. 

Religion , 98. 

Religious buildings, 94. 

[tents, 120. 

Rest-houses, 26. 

Rice, 42. ' 

Rivers,' 17. 

Ross, Mr. H. G., 139. 
liudar, 136. 

■■ - s. 

Sa’adat ’All Khan, 6. 

Sa’adat Eh&n Burhan-ul-Mulk, 136. 
Safdar Jang, 136. 

Safiluwer, 61. ' 

Bagfi, tahsil, 179 ; parganah, It, 81, 184. 
Sdhib Zaman Khan, 136. 

Sayjid Muhammad Qaghdadi, 166. 
SaUarwars, 68, 76. 

S4l beams, see Building materials, 

SSlar Mas’fid, 98, 132.' 

Balempiit MajhaulS, raja of, 67. 

Saiond Tal, 22. 

Salt deposits, 68. 

Saltpetre, 68 ; manufacture of, 126. 

SaUf 47. 

Saodii, gotra of the SarTrarias,;.64. 

Sangi, 125. 

Sanitary statistics, 130. 

Sarai Mfr, town, 184. 

Sardis^ 25. 

Sarbuland Khan, 136. 

Sarjfl, river, 20. 

Sarpakarias, 67. 

Sa^pal grass, see Building materials. 
Sarson, 48, 96.. 

Sarwaria ur Sarjiipari Brahmaiis, 64. 
Sattd, 96. 

Sdwan, 43. 

Scarcities, 56. 

Schools, see Puhlie instruction. 

Seasons, 40. 

Seirahi, 120.' 

Shdhldward, term explained, 132. 
Shamshad Jahaa,-4. 

Iheep, penning on fields, 34, 

Iherriug, Mr., 64, 76. 

Ihias, 98. 
ihiulal Dube, 112. 

^hudkdr, 120. 
ibndnipur, 133. 

>idhari,'Fathaii Babus of, 73, 114, 183. 
likandarpur, parganah, 6. 

Silani, stream, at. 

Silk and satinette, manufacture of, 136. 


SiniBOD, M.r. James, 139. 

-Singhels, 83. 

Sithwal, village, 185.. • 

Soils, 1 3. 

Sombans Rajputs, 78. 

Stamps, 130. 

Storms, 28.i 
Streams, 17, 31. 

Sugar, trade in, 123 ; manufactare of, 123. 
Sugarcane, 48. 

Sniris, 73, 82, 88, 131. 

Snksui, stream, 21. 

Sultan Jahan, 4. 

Sultdnpur, village, 186. 

Sumenda, village, 12, 186. 

Sunnis, 98. 

Surajpur, village, ]86 ; Babiis of, 182. 

Surkhi, see Building materials. 

Swamps, 8, 10. 

T. 

'‘Taluka Baz Bahadur,’ 114. 

Tangun, 46. 

Tanks, artificial, 37. 

Tardi, sdl procured.from, 68. 

Tar mdlis, 89. 

Tarwd, village, 186. 

Telegraph, 99. 

Teihudn, lake, 22. 

Tbhobbs, proprietary and sub-proprietary, 
116; mdlguzdrs and musakhkhasiid^s,^ ibid,; 
birts, 1 16 ; complications from distribution 
into mamas and mahdls, ibid,; constitution 
of mahdls, ibid, ; anomalous tenures, btghaddni 
and khuntaili, 118; common land, 119; ardzi- 
ddris, ibid.; revenue-free, idt'd.; cultivating, 
ibid. ; occupancy, influence upon rents, 121. 
Thomason, Mr., 6, 55, 

Tikdri (Qaya), Bhhiahars of, 60 note. 

Tillage, 66. 

Tobacco, 60. 

Tons, stream, 20; floods in, 56. 

Toran, 96, 

Torf, 4P. 

. Towns and villages, 93. 

Trade, 131, 1.48. 

Trading castes, 'thirteen in Settlement ' Seport, 
83. 

Trees, 32. ’ 

Tucker, Mr. Henry Carre, 148. 

Tapper, Mr. C. L., Panjdb Customarg Law, 63. 

u. 

Udaipar,’82. 

Udanti, stream, 21. 

Hdmatids, 81. 

Ungri, stream, 21. 

Unmetalled roads, 34. 
t^rd, 46. 
tjsar, 16. 

IJthtt parti, 120. 
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Vaccination,' 131.' .*• " 

Voaables, Mr., 138, KO. . ^ 


Wages, 128. 

Wahabis. sj8. 

Walidpur Bbira, village, 188. 
Wards, of Azamgarh town, 147, 
Water-level, 16. 

Wazir ’Al'i Khan, 168, 

Weeds, 68. 

Weights and measures, 127. 


Wella,'38.’ 

Wharves, 132. 

Wheat, 47. ' • 

White, Mr., Ilcport on-the Census 
62. • . 

Wild animals, 30. 

Wild fowl, sol ’ 

Wood lands, 16. 

Wroughtou, Colonel, 139, 


aniinddriis, 90. 
unardiirs, 86. 


0/ 1881,69, 




